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RASPBERRY 
ISSUE. 


Raising Raspberries. 








Why do many fail with raspberries? is a 
common question. Largely because they 
do not secure the right soil at first, and 
second because they do not maintain their 
richness. After the roots are planted the 
canes that shoot up this year will produce 
fruit next season. ‘They should then be 
pruned out to give the other new canes a 
chance to bear. If the new canes appear 
in great quantity it will be necessary to 
pinch off the ends in order to produce a 
growth of laterals. In this way we get 
canes large enough to support themselves. 
This ean be Gone so successfully that no 
stakes or other supports are required, The 
work of fastening the young canes to the 
stakes is quite a serious undertaking, es- 
pecially in a large field, and the cost of the 
many supports for raspberry canes 1s quite 
«1, item—more so than in grape culture, for 


the new canes must be tied to the supports 
every spring. Various systems of supports 
for raspberries are adopted. Some drive 


two stakes into the ground around each 
root and inclose the clump of canes in an 
ordinary barrel-hoop, the hoops being 
nailed to the stakes about a foot or two 
from the ground. Some drive posts into 
the ground along the line of ‘the rows and 
fasten a strand or two of strong wire over 
them. ‘The support will keep the vines in 
position and prevent them from falling 
down after a severe storm, or from .run- 
ning all over the ground. The canes 
should be pruned every fall. The canes 
that have fruited the first time should be 
pruned back either in the fall or spring by 
shortening and heading back the leading 
shoots. ‘The laterals should be shortened 
to about one-third their original length. 





Hardiness of the Raspberry. 





You ask for experience as to the hardi- 
ness of the new raspberries. The Loudon 
was perfectly hardy here, the past win- 
ter, which was one of the severest we have 
had for many years. We had 1% acres 
in an exposed position, on rather low 
ground, where a full sweep of wind could 
strike them; this plantation was not pro- 
tected in any way, and the bushes have 
come out alive to the very tips, without 
the slightest indication of any injury. We 
regard this a very satisfactory test of the 
hardiness of this variety. There is quite 
a plantation of Loudon at Port Robinson, 
Can., planted there two years ago. We 
have received reports from this: plantation 


The Canada planters were particularly in- 
terested “in the hardiness ofthe Loudon. 


They have increased their plantation this 
year and last, which is a pretty good indi- 
cation that they are satisfied with its be- 
havior. I hope to hear about the hardi- 
ness of the Columbian and Miller from 
some of your correspondents. It must be 
understood that there are localities in this 
country where no red raspberry will en- 
dure the winters; therefore, the question 
of hardiness is simply one that applies to 
localities—Rural New Yorker. 





The New Red Raspberry. 





Two answers have been received to our 
query in December “Fruit.” 

D. W. Sampson, Eureka, Minn., writes: 
I am very much pleased with both the 
plant and fruit. The past winter they 
stood unprotected over 20 degrees below 
vero and were not injured. I shall plant 
out five acres of them as fast as possible 
as. I believe them to be the best red rasp- 
berry in existence. In summer of 1895 
I was at the originator’s grounds in Wis- 
consin and saw an acre in full bearing. 
Canes strong, healthy and loaded from top 
to bottom with fruit as large as the Cuth- 
bert. 


AS LARGE AS THE CUTHBERT, 
BRIGHTER COLOR, FIRMER 
“AND BETTER FLAVOR. 
Kugene Willet & Son, Erie County, N. 
Y., write: As compared with the Cuth- 
bert the Loudon is a stockier bush uot 
given so much to sending up suckers, con- 
densing its growth ' more in the fewer 
bushes. Wood harder than Cuthbert, 
which perhaps accounts for its standing 
very cold weather betier than its only pos- 
sible rival. Canes are a bright polished 
crimson, free from thorns except a few at 

the base. 

Fruit fully as large as Cuthbert, a bright- 
er color, much firmer and to our taste bet- 
ter flavored. No variety we know of can 
excel it in hardiness of bud; our plants 
the past winter came through without the 
loss of the terminal bud even, which we 
never remember the Cuthbert being able 
to do. 
licited by the pomological journal named 
“Fruit,” published in Chautauqua County.) 





Planting and Care of Black 
Raspberries. . 





We should plant the rows seven feet 
@part, and set plants three feet apart in 
the row. Plant rows north and south when 
practicable, but would rather plant rows 
east and west rather than plant’ up and 
down hill. Well grown plants from tips, 
before taken up, occupy with their roots, a 
circle of about one foot in diameter, I 
therefore dig holes for plants at least one 
foot across, and several inches deeper than 
the plants want to be set. The setter 
draws some good top soil back into the hole 
leaving it higher in middle, and having it 
deep enough to allow’the sprout of plant to 
be about two inches (no more) below the 
surface, and jet the long fine roots slope 
downwards around the center, and fill in 
fine soil on roots, and press down firm, but 
leave soil loose on top. Keep the soil mel- 
low, and rake after heavy rains, to prevent 
trusts forming. Cultivate and hoe often, 
but the steel rake is better than hoe, until 
plants are‘ well up. When plants have 
grown to be about‘one foot high, pinch 
from tips of leading shoots, about 1% 
inches, to make them grow more stocky, 
When they will form better hiils and not 
grow so low and sprawling. After pinch- 
ing a tip, back once, do. not touch it again 
that season, but let it grow at will. Never 
tie to stakes. If plants were good to start 
with, good soil, and good cultivation given, 
you will be surprised at the growth they 
will make by fall. It matters not what 


form your vines may take, do not touch 





(The above information was so-: 











them until the next spring, and especially, 
lf you have planted the Older, they will 
take care of themselves, as far as cold or 
heat is concerned, and they need no pro- 
tection, to stand the climate north or south. 
Pruning.” The next spring (one yeur 
from planting) shorten in the canes to 
make a compact hill, perhaps no larger 
than a one and a half bushel basket. As 
soon as the pruning is done each spring, 
keep the ground well cultivated, the more 
often the better, untii the berries are near- 
ly ripe. Mulching between the rows at 
that time will help to hold moisture and 
keep the fruit clean. The last of May ‘or 
fore part of June, every year, the young 
canes will spring up from the hills, and 
when they are from 18 to 24 inches high, 
according to their strength and upright- 
ness, cut or pinch from their tips, about 
1% inches. Go over the patch about every 
two days (as the canes grow up very 
quickly), and pinch off every cane as soon 
as they get the right height. We. usually 
watch the patch for shoots, about ten 
days after we begin to pinch back. We 
say again, never pinch a cane but once; 
and we would about as soon dig up every 
hill, and throw them on ihe brush pile, as 
to neglect to do the pinching back at the 
proper time. After the pinching back is 
done, they want no more pruning until the 
next spring, except cutting out old canes 
after fruiting. As soon as the crop of 
fruit is picked, remove all old canes that 
fruited, cutting them off near the ground, 
and carry out at once and burn them. As 
soon as the old canes are removed, culti- 
vate at once, to be out of the way ofthe 
young canes, and clean out with hoe, all 
weeds and grass that may be among the 
hills. 

In after years do as already advised, but 
pinch back canes somewhat higher, but 


They will then grow to the best form to 
produce the most fruit, and to stand with- 
out support. As the patch gets older, per- 
haps they may throw up too many canes 
to the hill. If so, after removing old canes, 
cut out surplus ones, leaving the strongest 
and best. I often leave 6 or 8. The’ more 
left, the closer we have to prune. Four 
strong canes with many laterals, are bet- 
ter than more. Shorten in canes every 
spring to make a good hill and row, and 
not leave the canes too long. You will be 
more inclined to leave too much wood 
rather than not enough. There is no rule 
to pruné by, but to use our best judgment, 
and after a season or two with careful 
watching we will learn what they require. 
Different varieties need somewhat differ- 
ent treatment, as some varieties grow more 
sprawling than others. The Older will take 
on a better form of itself that any other 
blackcap: that I have, can be pruned to 
make. The Older is the =i and 


can others be pruned to grow: like them, 
and they give me more pleasure, satisfac- 
tion and profit, than any other that I ever 
‘planted. Pruning. Last spring, to guard 
against wind storms, I pruned shorter 
than ever before. The hills looked rather 
stumpy, until they were out in leaf. The 
canes are very short jointed, and the fruit 
stems came out in multitudes, from five 
to ten in length. At picking time the 
rows were even and in fine form, being 
about 3% feet high, and about 4 feet 
across, and a mat of berries spread over 
the surface like a blanket. No picker could 
pick over one row, 16 rods long, in 10 
hours, and last season was a poor one on 
account of late frost, high winds, and a 
burning drouth. Pickers could not cross 
from one row to another, as they were un- 
broken and continuous like a hedge. They 
usually pick from 12 to 14 days. My old- 
est rows, some of them 15 years old, pro- 
duced the most fruit. My patch is always 
pruned and eared for, according to above 
instructions and practice, and “I always 
succeed in growing a heavy crop of fruit. 
I never use wire or supports, give no win- 
ter protection althongh many times the 
mercury indicates 35 degrees below zero. 
I think any novice in fruit growing, with 
above instructions, with plenty of brains, 
and a willing mind, may be successful in 
fruit growing, as the above is practical, 
and not all theory.—L. K. Ballard, Illinois. 





Cornell on Rasp 

Bulletin No. 57 of ttie norticulturai di- 
vision of the Cornell Experiment Station 
contains some useful notes on raspberries 
and biackberries as a farm crop, prepared 
by Mr. Fred W. Card. Many of the 
points are of quite as much interest to 
those who grow them as a market crop. 
Some of the most interesting of these we 
give below: 

BLACK RASPBRRRIES. 

The fact that a given variety yields a 
comparatively dry berry, like the Ohio, 
does not prove that the crop when evap- 
orated will be the heaviest. Some tests 
made by Professor Goff show that the 
smallest and juiciest berry sometimes 
yields the most dried fruit. With some 
of the best growers the Gregg is supplant- 
ing the Ohio, although it is not so univer- 
sally hardy as the latter berry. In some 
tests made by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion the Gregg yielded the greatest amount 
of food value to a bushel of green fruit 
of any variety dried. 

CULTIVATION. 

Among growers the most popular fertil- 
izer is stable manure, wood ashes ranking 
next, and ground bone and the so-called 
complete fertilizers next. Thorough culti- 
vation is becoming more and more to be 
known as one of the best means of supply- 
ing fertility to crops. Red clover grown 
on land by itself, cut when in blossom, 
and applied along the rows as a mulch 
while the center space between the rows is 
kept thoroughly cultivated, has been most 
successfully employed. With severe prun- 
ing and careful attention this method has 
given some phenomenal yields. It is prob- 
able that the general verdict in favor of 
stable manure depends upon the fact that 
this is a material which growers are most 
likely to have at hand. It contains usually 
an excess of nitrogen in proportion to 
other ingredients, and it may be with profit 
supplemented by potash and phosphoric 
acid. Spring planting is always to be pre- 
ferred for black caps, but if it is desir- 
able to secure the plants in the fall they 
can be set in shallow furrows and mulched 
well through the winter, and then set in 
a@ permanent place after the young shoots 
have made a growth of a few inches in 
spring. This ensures the weeding out of 
poor plants. The plants should be set in 
the bottom of a furrow, covered lightly at 
first, and gradually filled up until the roots 








leave them no more than 2% feet high. 


Horticultural Items. — New 
Raspberry, Etc. 





As the above mentioned fruit is a Wis- 


planters shouldalook to our Society for in- 
formation concerning it. As secretary, I 
have already received several letters of in- 
quiry from parties outside of the State, 
and more from those in the State, and in 
order to answer these questions correctly, 
I concluded to visit it on the grounds of 
the originator in*the bearing season so 
that by comparing it there and on other 
fruit plantations with other similar ber- 
ries, 1 might come to fair conclusions, at 
least to satisfy myself and to fortify my 
opinions I will give those of a few other 
men-.of experience in growing small fruits. 
I have often thought if the value and 
adaptability of any new fruit could be 
looked up-and published in the leading pa- 
pers having large circulation among the 
farmers in advance of introduction, it 
would avoid much of the fauli-finding 
“about those things afterward. With the 
foregoing objects in view I went to Janes- 
ville July 11th, stopping at Madison to 
have Professor Goff, of the State Experi- 
ment Station, to accompany me. I found 
about two acres of the Loudon in bearing 
in the midst of a severe drought and show- 
Sing much damage done by the hard frost 
of June 5th last to early blossoms and 
foliage. Here on’ Mr. Loudon’s ground, I 
had chance to compare it with the Tur- 


consin production, it is but natural that 





Tobey, superintenderft of the Thayer one- 
hundred acre $m fruit farm at Sparta, 
says July 14th? “Bxcels in productivencss 
both Marlboro’ and Cuthbert. Equals 
ness. Wxcels Cuthbert 
; superior to all reds in 
we consider it the best 
fruited.” E. S. Goff, 
uture at the Wiscon- 
tion, says July 16th: 
d one foot shorter than 
og. I observed little of 
bria on plants. Fruit 
d color of Cuthbert. 
Cuthbert in size. Su- 
hbhert in firmness and 
iveness fully equal to 
ithbert plants I have 
protection the young 
plants are ma & vigorous growth. And 
if productivertess Should be equal on other 
grounds to that at Mr. Loudon’s this va- 
riety will un itedly pypgve a valuable ac- 
quisition and ¥i§ s@estined to become a 
standard both fi ome use and market.” 
R. J. Coe, trensurer of Wisconsin State 
Horticultural $oeiety, says: “Quality very 
good and 1 eomsider it worthy of trial.” 
Will Hanchett, of the firm of George 
Hanchett & Son, small fruit growers at 
Sparta, says: ‘“#rom what I have seen 
and can hear, T believe the Loudon to be 
the coming Red Raspberry.” This firm 
picked and marketed one hundred and sev- 
enty-five half bushel cases of red and black 
raspberries the 16th and 17th of July and 


their plantatiom is “not large, but in fine 









of the reds 
Professor of © 
sin HWxperimen 
“T find bush dvwi 
Turner, canes” 
anthracnose oma 
of general f@} 
Equal to larg 
perior to the 
quality. In 
most productive 
ever seen. With 




















































All About Raspberries. 





These are also very largely grown in this 
district. They are propagated by taking up 
the suckers in autumn or wi.ter which the 
roots of the parent plant throw up. ‘The 
land is manured and ploughed, holes are 
dug in every fifth or sixth furrow, the 
young plants after having their stems cut 
to within a foot of the ground line are 
planted usually two in a hole, these being 
about 15 inches apart. During the follow- 
ing summer there is yery little fruit; it is 
a common practice to grow early potatoes 
between the rows the first season. The 
second year the canes usually bear well, 
and may so continue for fifteen years if 
soil and cultivation suit them. After the 
fruit is gathered, any time before the 
spring, the canes that have borne fruit are 
cut out close to the ground, and the young 
canes are thinned and shortened to about 
two feet high, or to the point where they 
show weakness by beginning to twist; this 
shortening makes the cane strong enough 
to stand upright without support. After 
the fall of the leaf and during winter the 
suckers are dug up, and the land between 
the rows either dug or ploughed, throwing 
the furrow towards the canes. During 
spring and summer the plantations are kept 
clean by horse and hand hoeing. Raspber- 
ries are seat to market in punnets, gallon 
baskets, and tubs holding about 56 pounds; 
except for punnets, they are picked with- 
out the strig. The manures chiefly used 
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ner growing beside it, and to compare it 
with others. I visited some over a dozen 
plantations on my way home at Janes- 
ville, Fort Atkinson and Sparta, and to 
judge of the quality and the time it would 
keep I took a peck with me, about half of 
which I picked from the bushes myself. 
I had it tested by a number of small fruit- 
growers, several dealers, and in three ho- 
tels, all of which were using other red ber- 
ries, and in these tests remember I did 
not forget the ladiés; all, save one man 
pronounced the quality good and many said 
very good. Of what remained, my wife 
used the last July 16th in good condition, 
after having been picked four days and 
carried one hundred. and sixty miles. In 
productiveness it excelled any red berry I 
saw. In some cases by from one-third to 
one-half. You can judge of this from the 
fact that on Mr. Loudon’s grounds one 
girl picked one hundred and twelve quarts 
in about eight hours. And he sold thirty- 
one crates holding sixteen pints each in one 
day. Compared with other reds the bushes 
are not so high, the berries excel most 
others in size. In length of season it ranks 
ahead of any I saw. In hardiness it seems 
all right, as Mr. Loudon’s bushes were not 
covered or laid down last winter and on 
the Sparta Experiment Station, where the 
thermometer goes very low in winter, it 
was only laid down and dirt put on tips 
while.some other red varieties were entirely 
covered. These plants at this station look 
as well as any and better than many I 
saw, though it is so dry that the berry crop 
is almost a failure. Now I have given the 
main points of this new candidate for pub- 
lic trial, from the standpoint of a man 
and an officer of our State Society who 
has no pecuniary interest in the sale of 
plants. And to fortify my opinion I give 
a few extracts from other men of better 
judgment, and more experience than ‘I 
have. F. K. Phoenix, of Delevan, Wis., 
one of the veteran growers of Wisconsin, 
writes July 11th: “The winter or spring 
ruined all of our Turner, so we have no 
fruit. Just so with Gregg and Shaffer, 
both badly damaged. The Loudon win- 
tered perfectly and is bearing a full crop 
of large, firm, fine-colored, excellent fruit.” 
George J. Kellogg, one of Wisconsin’s old- 
est and most observing growers, says July 
12th: “One of its strong points is late pro- 
ductiveness, better than Marlboro, good as 
Cuthbert, more hardy than Turner and 
better in quality, excelled. in quality only 
by Brinkie’s Orange. Excelled by none or 


-the shade. 


shape. These berries sold for $2 per crate. 
In company with Professor Goff we visited 
a small three-acre plantaiion of Mr. BH. 
Woolcott, of Sparta.. He sank an artesian 
well for the purpose of irrigation which he 
has been applying freely. Though injured 
some by frost his bushes are carrying a 
good crop and he estimates the increase 
will more than twice pay the cost of well, 
hose, etc. ‘The foliage is fine, and shows 
that the liberal use of water is a fine thing 
im a dry season. 

There is tributary to Sparta about five 
hundred acres of small fruits, of which I 
may say more’in a future paper.—A. J. 





The Kansas Black-Cap. 





The favorite black raspberry on this 
plantation is Kansas. A good-sized, plat of 
this variety and another of Gregg adjoin- 
ing, both set in the spring of 1894, showed 
a very rank, healthy growth of canes, giv- 
ing at present a very encouraging promise 
of fruit, next season. The canes of the 
Kansas were a little more vigorous than 
those of the Gregg and it is claimed that 
they are more productive and the fruit is 
juicier and of better quality—P. C. Rey- 
nolds, 





Shade for Red Rasp- 
berries. 


Partial 





A correspondent of the “Country Gen- 
tleman” writes that he has found a mod- 
erate amount of shade beneficial ‘to red 
raspberries. As a rule, no plants grow 
strongly: or produce abundantly when 
standing near trees, which rob the soil of 
its nutriment, but, somehow, raspberries 
under the shade of trees seem to grow 
larger canes and yield more and larger 
berries. -To make sure that his observa- 
tions were correct, the grower who made 
this report, counted the berries on eight 
hills which grew in the open sunlight, and 
eight others -which had grown together in 
The result was that the plant 
in shade bore about 50 per cent. more ber- 
ries, while the size of these berries aver- 
aged a third larger than that of those in 
the sun. The eight hills in the shade aver- 
aged 400 berries each for eight pickings, 
and 200 of these berries filled a -quart 
measure. ‘Taking the season through, the 
shaded stools yielded fram- four to five 
quarts each, while-in the whole field, in- 




















are,at least, from three to four inches deep. 


even equalled in productiveness.” Cc. E. 








for raspberries are dung, wood waste, soot. 
and fish guano. The cost of planting and 
first season’s cultivation will probable be 
about £38 per acre, including manuring 
with 80 tons of dung and ploughing £13 
10s., raspberry plants. £17, planting £2 
horse and hand hoeing £2 10s., rent, etce., 
£2. The annual cost will roughly be about 
£25, madé up of cultivation £4, manure £5, 
picking £8, carriage and sale £6, rent £2. 
A good average yield is two tons at £23, 
equal £46.—Horticultural Review. 


a 





Loudon Raspberry. 





I went to the grounds of Mr. Loudon, at 
Janesville, Wis., where it originated, and 
when the fruit was ripe. After spending 
nearly two days examining it on different 
soils, and consulting Prof. Goff, who is 
very conservative, and who visited the 
plantation the day previous, we fully 
agreed on one thing, and that was if it 
does as well in other: localities as it does 
at Janesville it will prove a valuable ‘ac- 
quisition to our list of red raspberries. To 
satisfy myself as to its carrying qualities 
some were picked on Thursday. afternoon 
which I carried to Fort Atkinson, Madi- 
son, Sparta, and to West Salem, where 
my wife canned them on Monday follow- 
ing, when she pronounced: them in good 
shape. I compared it on the route with 
other red varieties both in quality and pro- 
ductiveness and found it as good as any 
I saw. Though the season was quite dry 
the bushes were well loaded with fruit, 
but as it was a new thing and high in 
price I only advised people to plant a few 
for trial and secured ,fifty for my own 
planting during the spring and summer of 
1895. As I was still receiving letters of 
inquiry on the same subject I concluded 
to make another visit to Mr. Loudon’s 
grounds, so I fixed the time at July 12th, 
and invited some practical fruit-growers of 
large experience to be present and I can 
do no better ir answering the question I 
am at present doing, than give the state- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Harris‘ and signed 
by them: ‘We, the undersigned, as com- 
mittees of the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
State Horticultural Societies, hereby cer- 
tify: that weshave this day visited and 
carefully examined the new seedling Red 
Raspberry, on the grounds of F, W. Lou- 
don, its originator, at Janesville, Wis., and 
freely say that it is the most. promising. 
sucker variety of Red Raspberry that we 
have ever seen for productiveness, size, 


vigor and health of plant. John 8. Harris, 
Pomologist, Minn.; Charles W. Sampson, 
small fruit grower, Minnesota; L. G. Kel- 
logg, president; A. J. Philips, secretary. 
and R. J. Coe, treasurer of Wisconsin State 
Scciety; and D. C. Converse and G. J. Kel- 
logg, small fruit growers of Wisconsin.” 
The weather was at the time of our visit 
and six weeks previous very dry. Will 
say that on my trip home i had the ber- 
ries tested by over a dozen people—hotel 
keepers and fruit growers, and without ex- 
ception they pronounced it very good. It 
‘fruited on my grounds in La Crosse 
County last season and I picked a pint as 
late as August 25th, and all who saw it 
pronounced it fine both in buch and fruit. 
As to covering will say that while there are 
small fruits that will live and produce fruit 
in this latitude (La Crosse County) without 
covering, I know of none but that it: will 
pay well to cover in the increase of the 
crop. So I covered my vines carefully last 
fall, and will.report the crop later if I 
have any.+ At Janesville when I visited 
Mr. Loudon’s plantation last week, I found 
none covered and he informed me he never 
covered his. I have taken some time and 
space to answer these questions. As the 
answers. go into so many homes [I have 
given the opinions of others as well as my 


own. It is a new fruit, originated by the 
persistent work of Mr. Loudon.—A. J. 
Philips. 





Remove the Old Raspberry 
Canes—Why. 





Some advocate the: leaving of the old 
raspberry canes after fruiting—claiming 
that they are not only beneficial in protect- 
ing the young bushes during winter, etc., 
but that thei® mission is not really filled 
during the year, holding that the next 
year’s crop is impaired if bushes are re- 
moved before spring. Now the former 
claim may be all right in some locations 
where the winters are extreme, and where 
2a deep snow is beneficial, as the cane will 
hold the snow and aid in keeping the 
young growth from being broken down, 
but the latter we cannot see. When a 
bush has borne its fruit and is dying off 
as all raspberry bushes do, then we advise 
making a business of cutting out all the old 
canes and burning them sure, not put them 
in a pile or throwing into the wood lot. 
Why this care? To explain—Our rasp- 
berry fields avere a pleasant sight to see 
in the early summer, but before their fruit 
was ready to pick, the bushes commenced 
to show signs of sickness, and the fruit 
ceased to grow and. in instances dried up. 
In examining the old wood we found out 
the cause, four-fifths of the canes were in- 
fested: with the borer, from one te ten be- 
i yu _aecane; iy 
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the young ‘wood for another season, some" 
just formihg into insects, while some re- 
sembled ant’s eggs. And this in the heart 
of. the cane, of course, had taken the vital- 
tiy out of the bush; it is needless to say 
that every old bush was speedily cut out 
and burned. Billions of these borers must 
have perished. ‘Then again the dread dis- 
ease’of the raspberry, Anthracnose, spread 
badly, but if the old bushes are burned 
every year we expect to be able to take 
care of the young ones. Spraying is bene- 
ficial but we will keep in mind after this 
that old proverb, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” 





The Loudon Raspberry. 





Responding to the invitation of Mr. 
Green, in his Fruit Grower for July, I 
visited his home grounds in the city sub- 
urbs, the latter part of July, to see the new 
vaspberry, called Loudon. I was quite fa- 
vorably impressed with the berry upon first 
nequaintance. The growth of cane ap- 
peared quite vigorous and for plants set 
last autumn they were very productive. 
The Cuthbert has long been the leading 
market variety of red raspberries. In size 
this was larger than the Cuthbert, of a 
lighter, brighter, crimson color; appeared 
to be firm enough t6 bear considerable 
handling and its flavor, when at its best, 
was more acid and sprightlier than that of 
Cuthbert. I really hope that friend Green 
has a superior berry here, one that will be 
found adapted to a great variety of soils 
and conditions. Growing near the Loudon 
was a stool of the Royal Church rasp- 
berry. This is a very large, bright crimson 
berry gf a sprightly, excellent flavor. To 
eat out of hand I should prefer it, I think, 
to the Loudon, but upon the table with 
sugar, am of the opinion the Loudon would 
give better satisfaction—P. C. Reynolds. 





The Propagation of the Black 





‘will make many plants where othérwise 


Raspberry. 





A novice who would ask the question 
how to propagate the black raspberry, of 
some one wio was supposed to know how 
it was done, would probably receive the 
answer to “cover the tip of the vine in the 
fall when it Commences to turn red and 
shows signs of rooting.” This advice may 
be all right in some seasons, with some 
yarieties, but in a dry season with the up- 
right varieties, such as the Nureka, Gregg, 
etc., the tip of the vine which makes the 
new plant is held up away from the 
ground, and the constant swaying by the } 
wind striking it will.so damage the tender 
tip that it will never be in a condition to 
root, even if the soil is in good shape for 
them to make the new plant. , 

The tip of the plant must not be allowed 
tosmove when it is taking root, and it is 
only those which have fallen down and are 
crawling over the ground that will do so, 
and such’ vines are not many where they 
have been headed back in order to make 
them grow upright as is usually done. 

- A little experience last season taught me 
that it was only necessary to hold the tip |, 
of the vine firmly in the soil in order to 
make it root. It, does not matter much 
what condition the tip is in, either red or 
green, even broken off, it vill throw out 
side shoots which will form roots. In all 
cases the tip is put straight down into the 
ground and not horizontally over the 
ground. In the latter case it will grow out 
and wot root; if put down perpendicular 
into the soil it will almost invariably form 
a root. : 
A good tool for this work is a tile spade 
or dibble and the work of doing it is not 
much more than covering with the hoe, as 
is usually done, and if the season is dry, 


noue. would be made.—E. C. Green, Ohio 





|it is the best. berry th: 


Season for Planting Red Rasp- 
berry and Strawberry Plants. 





Fruit Grower readers should plant red 
raspberry and strawberry plants as early 
in the spring as. possible; that is, as early 
as the soil will permit working, without 
being sticky. The earlier the better. Never- 
theless, strawberry plants can be success- 
fully transplanted as late as June Ist, pro- 
viding the soil is not too dry at the time. 
Our correspondent also asked for a remedy 
for an insect which goes into the heart of 
the Hubbard squash, often destroying the 
plants. Will some of our readers kindly 
give the remedy? ‘ 





Red Raspberries. 


Some of the best growers are in doubt 
about the propriety of pinching back red 
raspberries, and it is probable that it. is 
better to do no summer pruning of them 
after the first year or two, unless in the 
case of very strong-growing kinds. If 
pinching is done at all the work’ should be 
done early, and the plant should be 
pinched as soon as it reaches the height 
of eighteen inches, so that it will branch 
low. If this is neglected until the Diant is 
three or four feet high it will send out a 
few weak branches near the top, most of 
which will “be injured by the winter and 
it will make an unsatisfactory bush. The 
only objection to low branching is the lia- 
bility to breaking from the settling of 
heavy snows, but this danger is slight. 





New Black Raspberry. 





Friend Green:—I wish to come to you 
for advice. I have been for the last 4 or 5 
years raising seedlings of the black rasp- 
berry. I have had remarkabie success: 
I have a black cap raspberry seedling that 
has fruited now four years. It is hardy, 


hurt in the least. The berry is jet black, 
looks like a blackberry; fruit is large, the 
largest that I ever saw. Last. summer I 
picked from the bush, placed them on a 
rule; each berry covering three-fourths of 
an inch. The berry is jet black without 
any bloom. The fruit, in the market this 
season was pronounced the best that 
came. It is larger than the Greggs and 
about ten days earlier. I sent a box of 
berries to one large farmers’ club with 
request, if worthy to give it a name. And 
they named it the Edmonds. The elub 
said it was the best, largest and nicest 
berry .that they ‘ever saw. The club ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and’ re- 
port. They reported, in thei 





sir, what is my bes 
or if I shoald sell it outright what ought 
it to bring? I shall have two or three 
hundred plants in the spring. I am a 
poor, old man, 66 years old. Would like 
to get some money out of it as soon as I 
can. I ask as a great favor to give me 
your advice. This berry will take its place 
by the side of the, Loudon, the best cn the 
market.—Yours, ete., Ed. Reynolds, Mich. 
(Reply:* To introduce a new fruit re- 
quires not only capital but experience, and 
facilities for advertising, which you do not 
possess; therefore, your best plan would 
be to sell the variety. Most people who 
have a new variety of fruit expect too 
much in the way of profit from it. There 
are numerous varieties of new biack-caps, 
and the variety must possess valuable 
characteristics to be worthy of introduc- 
ing. Your berry being a peculiar shape 
would add td its value, I think. You 
should endeavor to get fruit-growers and 
nurserymen to come to your place and see 
your berry, and give you testimonials ag 
to its value. Meanwhile increase your stock 
of plants. There is no danger of having 
too many plants, if the variety is a good 
one. You should also mail samples of the 
fruit to leading nurserymen, so they can 
see just what you have. Do not fail next 
year to mail us a few berries, notifying us 
by card when fruit is sent, or send us some 
in a basket by express, paying express 
charges. If you will send us two or three 
plants ‘this fall we will be glad to test 
them under restrictions not ,to propagate, 
— Editot. 












Our I’s and.... 
....Other Eyes. 


Our I’s are just as strong as 
‘they were fifty years ago, when 
we have cause to use them. 
But we have less and less cause 
to praise ourselves, since others 
do the praisiyg, and we are 
more than willing for you to see 
us through other eyes. This 
is how we look to S. F. Boyce, 
wholesale and retail druggist, 
Duluth, Minn, who after a 
quarter of a century of obser- 
vation writes: ; 

; ‘I have sold Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for.more than 25 years, 
both at wholesale and retail, 
and have never heard anything 
but words of praise from my 
customers; not a single com- 
plaint has ever reached me. I 
believe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 
be the best blood purifier, that 

\ § ‘has been introduced to the gen- 

eral public.” This, from a 

man who has sold thousands of 
dozens of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
is strong testimony. But it 
only echoes popular sentiment 
the world over, which has, 

“Nothing but words of praise 

for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’ 

Any dis iioeilisicia for“Curebook” 
It kills doubts and cures dout:ters. 

Address J. OC, AYER Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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: : Siren ral thousand dollars to the fruit growers | ¢ : well as blackberries, They should be put | @erescecesssesssosese oe ne 
vid LEASE bear in mind the fact PRR NRSy COLES... of the country. ot : peti ane ase for | in about six inches deep and well mulched NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Fea, cS . — | Mr. McCullom also stated that he could rage . so as to prevent heawing. Strawy manure For the Gufe of: 
that the A: 6 best OT the Notwithstanding the value of this small | detect fungus on his strawberrries by a t ‘ _ | covering a spot the size of a bushel basket 
? fruit, there are many who have not yet | gimilar curling: ef the leaf and that he Remember that spraying may and prob- | ig the best mulch to apply. , 
recognized the fact that it fills a place de- | could immediately straighten -out the leaf | #bly will be necessary after August. You) The Turner cut back one-third and care- . 


“6 = 4 ll li con ecognin 7 ini in N 
Cincinnati standard In a ines com-. cidedly its own. Of the easiest culture, a : F ing be- | can tell by examining the leaves. If any | fully planted and mulched in November 
} ? i 7 ' rw tnte:® healtay growen by eae aes of the leaves curl outward, showing the} will shedace a good crop of berries the first Men Suffering from Stricture or 
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oe ne <i . . eertain cropper, readily prepared for the | fore named. 2 l | th : 
paneren ; mands a fair price. « See list of table, canned without difficulty, excellent | lighter inside portion, be sure that anthra¢-| summer, and so will the Cuthbert if it does Enlargement of the Prostate stop them for 2 time and t 
BRADLEY = “fs for dessert, pies, puddings, shortcake, jam Pruni tie hos nose is present, and that spraying is neces- not winter-kill, : Gland Need no Longer Appeal turn again. I mean a radicai 
_ BROOKLYN z ste - lie jelly, etc,, it is of great value in the field of ing Rasp * sary. Bordeaux mixture should be used Blackberries get in the fall. will make to the Surgeon. isease Of FITS, EPIL! 
n Tre ite : , the dis 
Newvor. | CHE Dra s O mre xs “ jye@a domestic economy. It were much better as s ; .| if no fruit is present. The ammoniagal| twice the growth that they make when SICKNESS 4 life-long stu: 
out e h oe h d , d Th a rule if the average family consumed five Pinching back the new growth during solution is used when in fruit or it does | set in the spring. As the top is of no ac- A S0 LVENT FOUND edy to cure the wor: 
ULSTER whic are the standard. ey times the usual amount of fruit and only | Summer thereby causing a more bushy | not show in the fruit, as does Bordeaux. | count it is best to eut it pretty short, not tick Rae WEA iicovery of Ether ha 2% remedy _ sprang 
oxIOW : ; : one-fifth the amount of meat, and since we . form has long been the accepted method of | Ingredients for two acres will cost 70c,| having it stick out more than one or two prawns Dh arin wn saint fe a oe | others have iaile mk 
QOUTHERN are becoming accustomed to a short erop | Pruning. A better plan is to let the canes} half a day’s labor will do the work on two | inches.—L. B. Pierce, in Ohio Farmer. For Centuries they have submitted to the sur. $ receiving acure. Send at. 
} chicage. are t ¢€ est. vol ose randas of tree Steet occasionally, it is highly es- make a natural growth, then during the} acres geon’s Knife, have used Sounds and Bougies and a Free Bottle of my 
GRIPMAR : , ri int 3 3 i d to keep the passage open; yet such methods 1 Pc es 
- . 2? sential that more attention be given to winter cut back to 3 or 3% feet, In spring . q wk berry Canes. have never cured the disease, , Give Express anc Post Offi 
COLLIER said to be “¢ just as good, offered small fruits. For reasons already named tie to a wire supported by stakes, Much Prices of Raspberries, opping Rasp y $ “The Solvent Method is so simple that you $ {. W.H.PEEKE, F.D 
—- Louis. the raspberry should play an important larger berries can be grown, there is less ‘ ; : _ 3 may well wonder why it has not been dis. $ Pro —— 
RED SEAL 2 for 66 less mone ss and of é¢ sQ part, é' + | difficulty in picking and a much better price ; ; Some discussion has been in progress in covered | hefore; makes operating needless; ‘ please mention Green’s 
* sovrnznn y» Th a lichts 1 1: motst | S42 be obtained for the fruit.. This method | Good prices have been obtained this year | horicultural journals as to the benefit or “HOME ‘TRE ATMENT rosters 
OTH 1] d ° ie d ° 1 e ate rry delights in 2 we "st will will pay handsomely on the fruit farm and | for red raspberries. ‘The continued dry | not of topping raspberry plants when | 3 Je en WEFT wee sil iccatintck NURSE R 
. FONT. LEWT 4 BANK EO callie W hite ead. soil, and if partial aii is a 44 : 4 a is the ideal plan for the ordinary farmer, } weather has made them, in many places, a| growing. In favor of the topping, It Is ined aie wheg vou fentovr Illustrated Book % a < 
_—— Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White’ Lead Tinting Col- care a go ge tags § nee de feet rhe work can be done in winter when there | rather scarce enon yet, wpon the whole, urged: thet: wien so treated ine sep he lant whan eames igen 
BALES FREE ors, any désired shade is ceadily obtained, Pamphlet giving apart ona dhend Hh. snaet i tie bow... 1 is plenty of time.—Dwight Herrick. they have been fairly abundant, and, con-| come bushy and self-supporting, needing ne onli! miter p Anes Ta ITS 7 IG Ly 
CORNELL Balem, Mass. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; pa : h : sequently, very remunerative, in the gar- | no stakes or supports, which those not and spasmodic stricture, ; 
Buffalo. also cards. showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in prefer that the rows run north and sout x Anthra ge in Basnberrics dens of those who haye attended with care} topped require. On the other hand, those How it overcomes ani removes enlargement 
KENTUCKY adel various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those The first season the canes are cultivated cho pberries, ta titede ‘oultivati Red berri at who sueiae 4 tet the dates grow ne they and irritation of the prostate gland. 
Louisville, “intending to paint, = the same as corn, but if convenient to se- ne: en pee Ot eee : ired heigl par temees: Sasewe: oustraction, in. § 5 ©6You were SHIPP! 
* the st 3 ferable to mulch In examining the different varieties of strawberries are always sure of a good will, topping them off to the desired eight | flammation and chronic mucous discharges. % dy for 
National Lead Ca., 4 Broadway, New York. adiee ao pled — cst tana sa mn taspberries I find that kinds which make market. Public taste never seems to tire | In the winter or early spring, while yet je, or a this book = to you all reacy 
’ ou 4 ’ ‘ j insi F j : at perfect recovery 1s worth. 
y & of them. This year, gooseberries and red | dormant, insist that larger fruit results Write at once to the Empire Medical Co., 3 


mm a Bg .|a rank growth, are much more exempt : * 4 
api deagr dna pring Had age Rey a from this disease thay ‘hove of medium | Currants soon reached tffe level of de- a, thats eae So far as —s a de- | $ 59 Smith Bldg., Zoston, Mass., for their 3 
that the mulched canes produce more ber- | 8tOwth. The Tyler, Souhegan and others mand, and then flooded the market, so] cision goes, it is an easy matter for any | 3 free book called “ Solvent Alterans. Do 3 
ries, larger and finer s otimens and pot so'| of the early varieties, geem to be the most | that much of them had to be sold at| one to convince himself in the matter, | ¢ reeeneecceeecsesecostvovonessneveseerecsesetseg 
liable ‘init from avouth as those which | #fected. There is a remarkable difference | DUCT rg Sy ahh ng Be Phas Bagh a ies et en. ceeration aed 

i Itivati ] on my grounds between the Shaffer and growing and the cost of shipping them, | each system. My own observations lea 
receive cultivation alone. But rarely do we hear of red raspberries | Me to the opinion that for marketing pur- 


; Columbi: owing ogether. Th Agee ; 
When the canes have reached a height ian growing near together *'| and strawberries failing to bring good re-| poses, the pinching-off plan is the better 
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api iia sib . at : +». | Shaffer is nearly ruined; while the Colum- : ae 
oy ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO i three feet the tips are nipped off to in hen cateise ag pt the disease, [ | turns to the grower.—Farming. one. Should the fruit be hardly as large, bat j quote prices that will 
“Ws Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. — a cone: ot eneren, oe" ” a ss cannot account for thie MEME the Colum- 4 as averred, there is more of it, and the 
Ss TOINTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR ushy plant, an us escape the necessity | 7. md rt Abe ; fact of the canes being self-supporting, is ospondel 
SS of using stakes. Where many canes are | Dian, because of its rank growth and thick The Raspberry in Canada, very much in its favor, The amateur who Correspon 


the first order from each neighborhood filled at ea () ef ree: i bark resists it better, The smaller th 
SS e nipped I h d no better im- , tHe smaller the cane : ail a ee 8 
pp ave found n the qticker a apot of @urdisBase can grow wants fine fruit, will get larger berries 4 
from his unbranched canes, because of the c 
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, pair of sheep i L é 
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HEAT GOES. : Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. HOULD G@ of. the bearing season the old canes are Ase ; : ) | : | 
fain. | | cut out and barned. The nourishment from | Picking. Giye clean eylture and set new | next year they ordered’ another large lot : — «3 i ae ad soon as. a @ bura ee Or ig ci tet # of N 
oc Mae aa the roots is thus all given to the new canes, | fields often remdéte fromthe old fields.— of Loudon plants, stating that the Loudon | Te#¢® ® certain height, and not wait 1 @ stock, from the smallest pig to the largest bull DAYT oO 
’ they get beyond it, and then cut them | © ysweqe! More about it in our ykEE book on ar ge 
Please mention "een’s 5 
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his preferences. For this locality the Pal- | pig, Cap raspberries are cultivated, there | good recommendation for this new red ‘ It is a great mis- women and children can be 

mer has proven itself to be better than the has been a radical change within the past b in localiti h h take to permit the cane to reach 4 feet be- |, : TH 

Tyler, Souhegan, or Doolittle. It is almost | +2, years in the management of the pasta fr snap vasietion gh “g- ie on and | tore topping it. When so treated there are | * every variety for Nurserymen and CURRe SERMARESILY 4 
ifi u : me ; arie so liable to be in- - . 280 j j i i i ithot ration, pain, 6 

as early, much more prolific, and produces | Formerly the old canes.that produced fruit | jured by freezing, and killing back of the but a few side shoots made, and these | Florists. Qur wired printed labels are highly Set teat work by'scomn 


gl 0 U R NE W A % D | Ae a 5 0 | E p W 0 p D = ars wean “4 ee erent See were not cut out until the following spring. | canes in winter, © . are at the extreme point, almost. This is | commended by all who have used them. and strictly ecientific met 
; 1 ° ated ihe ste EP coy Piet ap ee oe Now, however, just as soon as the fruit is} A great drawback to the red raspberry | Worse than no topping, as the cane is top BENJAMIN CHASE a pel all Seach 
ry : gathered pruning is begun. The canes are | culture is the tendency to tenderness in heavy, and must be supported, to keep it ’ ye peo eto 


he believ is berry will be superseded b ¢ . 
e believes his berry will b perse¢ Y | cut off as near the ground as possible, with | the canes of most varieties during severe | place. I saw a lot of black caps treated 1} Mill St. Derry, N. H. amare peces, cloner men 
use the cure in the priva 


the Kansas. This latter is highly recom- . : a oi: 
ELLIN HY CG 4 j i os: a hook-bladed knife, attached to an old } winters, This i lai in this way last year, which were an un- ; i ee gy ae 
' m : sted it, bu ’ , s is a strong claim that has] -. Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. Omg + thn abl al a 
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not havin et grown it I cannot speak ; : : 
f *, x alg The Ohio and the Hil. carried out and burned in a week or ten | endure severe winters, during which other | C#%¢S, bare of side branches for three feet ase Delays ave dangerous. Wri 
SORE CEPSTPERGR, Ae ae days, as they d idly in Septem- ae . Basti el a from the ground, then two or three side | @@ DODOD - arn 
We request that you Carefully read all details x ys, as y dry very rapidly in Septem- | varieties would be injured, or destroyed. ’ (om) uable 
ea ver or (0) burn are both of good quality and some ; b ’ y J Teal : ; { 3 ry The Most Valuable Book 
Below given of Our new and implores hat later thar those first mentioned. Of ber. After the field is-cleared from brush, | It is a cross between the Turner (which shoots appeared, Every one will have to ; ad 4 
a a a Lombiien vevtve Plame ae This. all thee black sc the Grea Ah + “been | the space between the rows is plowed. | is the hardiest of all varieties, next to be supported, and all from having left the | ¢ f¢ 4 3 wea wonderful mett d of 
. . p *K-@o yregg has g a re r sa . ° . 4 , : : pa _* ote 4 4 ost wenderful method ¢ 
offer isto give $300 in Cash Prizes, andanextra | )) lists of words entered in this contest will | the favorite as a market variety. It is Throwing a light furrow up to and among | Loudon), and the Cuthbert, which comes topping until too late. In regard to sit- , THE FENCE a be in the hands of every r 
peta oe gh ena gy dette ny  toermaten begs be examined accarding to the words in the Dic- | }a+6 large, firm, prolific, fine gloss, and ex- | ‘¢ new growth of canes allows the rain to} next in hardiness. uation for raspberries, they do not like | 3 fakes Woven wie Why suffer the danger ar 
: 20gT + | tionar, r oo) ee? ’ vatald : 5 4 “ - . : ¢ £ 2 ike a ric Areal eagahslexr ay“ ST 2 Or wearing trusses 
fm FF ane ceanteoe at éauniling toe lies! ary Department of our new Gite Gauie) Whe cane ic serene tall tx: settle the earth firmly: about thé plants, Hardiness, however, is only one of the | °2° g damp, but they do like a rich ¢ Up.” Cannot Sag. ae aS aS eens of anteshe ware 
peal, leap, ape, grape, par, harp, clog and so on; | 44 ’ orous. A new candidate for popular fayor keeping them in an upright position. No | characteristics of the Loudon, since it is | °™® ns encourages a strong grow th, | 9 Get nis new catalogue. Itp~Saimeep eee ss et ccs costs 70 
use these seven words and as many more as you WOMAN'S WORLD DICTIONARY : : ng other cultivation is given them until the | remarkably productive, of large size, and | #4 ot being over damp the wood ripens f tells all about the Best 2-2 OR 4 for it. It may be worth ma 
can think of; but you cannot use a letter twice among the black-caps is Gault’s Perpetual, following ene h aft oo kabl : oe Oa ead : early in the falh insuring safe wintering @ arm Fence Mado.Ssegsehe— ‘4 Write to-day. Address, D 
it the same word except G or A, and we will AND RELIABLE GUIDE ” originated by W..C. Gault, of Ruggles, § spring, wien, - er removing | remarkable firmness, with brilliancy of . Cutht Nig ena ee ee Also Steel Lawn and Cemetery Fences. _ ry Box 29, Smithville, N. Y. 
permit you to use these letters twice, because ‘ Ohio, and which is just being introduced | S°me of the lateral shoots, and perhaps | color, and rare quality—rare combination he Cuthbert is the standard kind with | 9. oo. WJ. ADAM. Jolict, Iilinols.. ae. cin 
hey ure repeated in “Geographical.” After 3 ie . ca : +. | some of the top, the ground is harrowed | of good points our growers, both amateurs and commer- mY pe Cee ee he eRe 
studying out ajl the words you can, write them A mint of information. This yolume excelsin | by him. Mr. A, I. Root says of it that it thoroashty. . aa £ Bam h cial men,—Practiecal Farmer Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. Please m@¢ntion Greens | 
neatly on paper, putting them alphabetically, | completeness and compactness of value, any | excels anything else in the berry line he oughiy. e surzace soll be ween t e ‘ . 
ror enemy e, place all words that begin wien A book of a King es poblighes. It includes ever saw. It ripens later than the Gregg og should be level again by this time. Management of Suckeri oie 
gether, and so on, in order to facilitate the | over 50, words, which are fully pronounced ; =e : re es n land m ring* St ciead 
examining by ourcommittee. No names of per- | it is a dictionary compiled up to this month; ali | and continues in bearing until frosts come, A 7 ~ qo free from weeds three Rasvherrt & New Raspberries as Reported by a ka he pendeomely a tas i ¥ 
sons (such as Ralph), or uames of places (such as | the new words added. It includes a Statistical | [ have not yet fruited this berry, though cuitivations [rom the opening of spring un- poerries,. The Minnesota State Horti- the opportunities there for Sabine : 4 
Georgia), or other proper nouns will be admissi- | Gazetteer of the World, giving important infor- | 7 procured some of the plants and hope to til harvest time will prove suflicient. By . men ad farm renters to become i 
ble. neither will we count abbreviations, prefixes. { mation about every country on the globe, with Pp oe I this system of summer pruning, the new : cultural Society. farm owners. Mailed without charge on appii- # 
suffixes, obsoletes or foreign words. No words | populations, names of rulers, cities, areas, etc. | be able to report well of it. tis be & -? 7 My plantation of Turner, Cuthbert and cation to P, S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, ius i 
will be allowed unless they are printed in the | Itshows you the value of forelgn money, old Among the reds the Cuthbert and Turner | 27° , ee a better ehance to develop into | Golden Queen raspberries are in excellent C., B. & Q. RB. R., Chicago, Il. eer: 2 
more bushy and symmetrical plats, and | ghape this fall, thanks to their being in} What I have said about strawberries a 


dictionary section of ** Woman’s World Diction- | coins, ete. Itgives rules for spelling, also abbre- : a . . y 
ary and liclinbie Guide.” We therefore advise | viations that every one shouldlearn, This com-| @7¢ usually found, with the recently intro 
you to send for this new book at once, so that | pilation contains the essential rules of etiquette 


they. als streng ap ion , = , 
ey also can and do absorb the strength | check rows. This is really the only way to!] holds good with raspberries, but not to so| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. FOR SALE AT LO’! 


that would otherwise:gq to mature the | grow this class of raspberries. Plant them | great an extent, for there is not so much | ———~—————_—_—_— AND ON EASY 
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ou can compile your list of words successfully. | in six books, teaching all the rules of good} with. Mr, Church says of his berry that ! 
Ne ete ine Jeers ere, Deen mae a gy RA Dyer oS By rey Gang he could desire no better for his locality, | W004 and ripen the I@ayes upon the canes | in checks of four and one-half or five feet | variation in size, color, etc. In the black- ee aca “eo ny gale . 
tee all encyclopedias, directories and books | All about punctuation, Guidefor making notes, | though some reports do not commend it for removed, The raspberry being a very eX- | and there will be no trouble in keeping | cap class they all look a good deal alike, ‘WOVEN WiRE FENCE: ze eee forme and a spre 
of reference in large cities and colleges. In this | receipts, due bills, etc., legally. How to write | growers in general. ~ | haustive crop, this. early removing of all] them clean and keeping the sprouts in sub-{ 2nd different varieties may be shipped to- | 9 wor dpe ninth Recon tealarra, oF teins fruit, gardening, f 
semicr’. 6,ihe woman’ World Dictionary. and | letters oy Pusinoss love oF aocial matters. Usk | Here we value the Shaffer Colossal be- | 00d that has serenity usefulness should | jection, Rowed one way, the row con-| gether without detracting trom their mar- | 3 PY save calcite: With lanisoented i 
ison ‘or alt. lists, this mtcot wil sire wy bo conde 2 tieet hes peet “on many eae oe eo large. a pnd. shaper Gop pe prone ne ah rpenberries any encroaches on the: cultivator until re ew ee . aye 0 eS ase tos SOQUTRERN Fa 
one Bn » whether living in | subjects; w, Oo - wedd presen 8; | It ig excellent for jam or jelly and home ae onyiNs,.Age, the oe  } it getssto beitwoor more fidet wide and - What we have to look for then is: good you cat make<0 pods a Gay for » 5 u 
ses OF PY: Tt makes the contest 9 simple srorecebna yon to cone Tae ot tha wok ta use generally, but not firm enough for ship- riya pis ver ages tlre this, system is, fol- | fruit becomes hidden by the new mee Size, good shippitig qualitiés and’ health,:| ¢F Kir 1 £S meorae: They ure ilso largely interest 
: the last 20) years or for the next 500 yearsto| ping. The Golden Queen is admired be- ee ; unti the p see out, which 1S 1M | and is small and unsatisfactory and very | Vigor of ‘plant, hardiness @nd_productive- $ Vi KITSELMAN OROF.s* ; pecial attention to the 600,06 
Prizes to be Paid. eeiie Guide te Don dsoonak Dictionary and | caise of its color, shape and flavor, and | ®00U! SIX years, muc of course depending difficult to pick. One can scarcely tell | ness. I may be pardoned, perhaps, if I steoabasadennasedeanss we the famous 
b ] omely bound in cloth, d fai if well treated upon the attention they have received. Red hether the pi + les tw tl arieties th het ; 
lettered in gold, printed in clear type on extra | Produces fair crops if we ated. raspberMes' ail Inline h@erite Whonid ; whether the pickers are picking clean or | name two or three varieties that seem to YAZCO D> 
aspberries and blackberries should receiv@ | not. In hills the fruit is exposed on all | me to meet these requirements to a marked PAINLESS CHILD RIRTH. OF MISSISS! 


It requires a very small plot of ground to 
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Sean Wir tie eccead Larmor lin wre ait nay $0 important and valuable reference brary. We | produce an abundance of berries for an Oe a ae pening and | sides, it develops fully and is easy to pick, | degree. With us the Palmer is worth all viel rates 
fn gold. For the noxt five largest lists we will | bents in silent’ clans Andreas Woman’, | average family, and the time necessary for | CU/Valion—~Volman ural World, Even in hills the canes can be allowed to| the other early kinds that we have tried | J.C. DYE, M D., BUFFALO, N.Y. hc peg Ra lia 
wy each 0 in gold, Next twenty largest lists, | World Pub. Co., Dept. 117, 22-24 North William | their care is not to be noticed. Our berries crowd each other and I have seen planta-| put together, because of its fine fruit and oon , company offers at low prices 
Si redliain of tas kagooos Fas hy Bas © 2 | Street, New York City. are usually gathered early in the morning, Culture of Raspberries, tions where the hill covered two feet | great productiveness, and, what is very de- FEE’§ SHORT “HAND SCHOOL. Special inducements and fa 
titled ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” by Nathaniel Haw- P . and a few hands can soon gather from a : square. This is almost as bad as matted | sirable in an early berry, it ripens its whole CHA Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. eens ceene lands, che 
thorn, ono of the most celebrated and fascinat- Closing Information. large number of canes. When gathered | Raspberries prefer a deep loam that is | rows, In some hills I see that only one| crop in a short time, coming on the mar- Sone es eee ee a E- ther Gescription, map and. 
SS aped Coty ageless agen Be pend After you have earefany compiled your listof | early in the day the birds will not secure rather moist than dry, thereby keeping the | stalk has grown, and the beauty of these ket when prices are high. az address or call upon E. P. SI 
bridged. This book, in cloth bound form has | Words, send it to us, with 25 cents to pay for} many, but if not gathered until after din- | roots cool.. All the manure that can be | plants is quite noticeable. Strong and very The Ohio is always profitable because of Y iT FREE missioner, No. 1 Park Row, ¢ 
a been sold at $1.25, but you get the full story free, ee A aed nn ype 9 sot neha oe poe ner, or if a day is missed, the birds ‘will de- | worked into the soil to advantage before | stocky, with large branches, they resemble | its good shipping qualities, rank growth TR : By momma : 
Surtees other hil crime’ ont tke ehh azine, Women’s World and Jenness Miller | mand a good toll unless you have some | planting should be used. It should not be | a large blackberry bush or small tree more | #nd great productiveness. pacer ae aa” te mnemay in abvante. Woz. toLib. Gold, sve 
of equal high valuation, to contestants who use | Monthly. As soon as your list and subscription | Russian mulberries especially planted for | coarse as such will not mingle with the] than a raspberry plant. I have no doubt Prof. Budd says of the Older: “It is by | fg a oe, et HI § § dl (| Dew't be br 
our Dictionary, the only condition being that pack Gee tems ae teaiied bs bom, them. ,I do not remember that we have | soil properly. After the ground has. been | the fruit on such bushes will be excep-| far the most valuable black-cap grown.” | & we Siogers (hlade by Us) $4, $11.80, $15 2d. olandard ores: 
ee rete OF zits. april become 8 regular When the committee finally examines the lists, | had a total failure of raspberries during thoroughly prepared by plowing and re-| tionally fine, but whether the yield of | It certainly is wonderfully productive of Be : FREE. gg hen Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rac 
ler Monthly. directly after Oct, 19, the $300 in cash prizes will | the last twenty years, and while we only | plowing, harrow it smooth, mark it off in | quarts will be as large as on hills con- | Very large berries and seems to be heat and | ¢é | factory. Save agents large profits, 8 
4 ee ne et en aint eee ae eae have about two thousand plants they pro- | rows five feet apart each way, thus en- | taining four or five canes, I cannot tell. | drouth proof and entirely hardy every way. | E¢ A cenettals Ane rite at ONCE. & 
Contes‘ Ends Oct. i9, all contestants who have used our Dictionary, in | duce a good surplus for market and com- | abling horse-cultivation to be done both Last summer a good many canes loaded | If it had a little more firmness, I think it | Fe, Address (in full), GASH BUYERS’ UNION = 
would stand well up toward the head of | *°o?6# West Van Buren St, 5-80, Ohlear® & 





{ 897 addition to the opportunity to gain valuable} mand a fair price—John L. Shawer, in | ways. A block planted in this way is easier | with fruit got down upon the ground be- 
‘ aa pang § be le: pag: Loeecwd _ Leg tg et Ohio Farmer. and more economically worked than the | fore picking and I was obliged to stop cul-| the list of black-caps. W A D F rs 

This “Geographical " word-spelling contest | which, when returned, attached to your list, will row or hedge system. Perhaps more berries | tivating for six weeks, or else destroy aj Of the older reds, the Cuthbert is the | anted Agents, eaters, | papas eo723 
can be produced by the latter, but the fruit | good many berries, This fall I had ex-| standard for growth, productiveness and | Share timetotake|$35°CS%. 4 Pass. Yop Surrey, $40 


4 alg closed Oot, 1. and your ites must posi- | insure a prize to be given in accordance with the R dv for Anthracno th 
vely reach us not later than that date, This | excellence of your list. emedy for Anthracnose on the | vil not be so fine, and the fine fruit al- | pected to clip off from five to eight inches | quality and is, probably, better known and | ordersfor Buggies <>, $45 Road Buggy, $20.25 
Cartsand Harness @/) $21 Team Harness, $10.25 


affords you ample opportunity to send now: In conclusion, we assure 2 - . : : . 
y } } und ne i assure you that we are per Red Raspberry. ways brings the best prices. from the tip of each cane and tie each | more largely planted than any one variety, | Cartsand! 5 sat 3.79 : 
at ewt prices. < se Y bugey «= “* $3.10 si 














































































secure the ‘*Woman’s World Dictionary and {| fectly trustworthy. We have. paid over $19,- a 
otiahle Ouide,” ond compile your list of, words | OVO in prizes of cash, etc,, within a year. We Purchase plants, grown from root-cut- | hillto a small stake with wool or tarred | and is, perhaps, the best with which to | Buy ot Factory. SaveMiddleman’sProsit. Where we have noA sent MitbeaTapsciaitics ac 105s than | 
acvording thereto, -We agree that every person | refer you to any mereantite agency as ta our! We recently received a call from a prom- | tings, from a reliable nurseryman. Trench | twine. Hight inches of snow is now on| compare new varieties. In our own ex-| Be" picay i Oi Co. sso, tiscinnats Obie Seng Aacams et 
carefully shail receive a prize of good value in | ask him or her to gall and investigate, We wish | inent fruit grower of Marlborough on the | them in the ground as soon as received, | the ground, November 13th, and the rasp-| perience, however, the Brandywine has Pl pie hs Menke Grower Letter Presses, — Jack S 
eesition oo the opportunity of earning one of | to also state, for your assurance, that we always | Hudson river: He stated that red rasp- | and take out only as fast as needed while | berry bushes are weighted to the ground, been the most profitable of all, never. fail- on eee et okmees, Sollee Mille, 
poe cash prizes on conditions in above — money to any dissatisfied person. Ad-| perry growing had been almost entirely | planting. Put two or three (according to | most of the leaves being still on them. | ing to give us a good crop of large, firm, _ ee, cee 
4 given up in the Hudson river district ow- | size) in each hill, and see that the soil is | Under the circamstances I think I shall] bright, attractive looking, berries that Wl ke Wee wah igh Hay, Sick, Elevator. Railra 
ing to the anthracnose attacking the cane | well worked among the roots. After the | not do anything with them until spring, | always meet with a ready sale. we 8 as » brand new thins. 552 “eo handel ~ 
WOM AN’S WOR LD pe U B. Co and destroying the plantation. We knew | hole is filled, tread the ground gently with | as all the damage from breaking with There are two new raspberries to be in- _ nel a af sacl a Oe - , 
Lb that there was more or less of this trouble | the foot. Prepare the ground and plant | snow has already heen done, and they will| troduced this season, a description of done. Bend us Pear addres sy way. He wil befor your inter ‘ Please mention Green's F: 
. ii . in various parts of the country, but we | well, as this operation is to last for years. | winter-kill less bent down, than if tied up. | which, it seems to me, would be of inter- area OYAL HAN PATURING COntox?. a, Detroit, tlich ea __ 
eave Sperth William Street, Dept. 7, New Vork City. were not aware of the fact that it was so All that is necessary the first year is to | I am not sure that it would be good cake est to all growers and lovers of fine fruit. yer stom Greents Home eal c 
N. B.—We occupy an entire floor in the Germap Herald Building at above address. Our estab- serious in any locality. This gentleman, | keep the ground loose and the weeds down, to cut off the tips until spring, and on this The first of them is the Loudon, a Wiscon- a ee Se : So 
lishment is in the business part of N. Y. City, near the entrance of the great Brooklyn Bridge, who had made a journey from Marlbor- | by _continued deep cultivation, which is | point I find a difference of opinion among | sin produetion, which originated with and 009 O OOO OOOHOFOHOS F 
ough to Rochester to see the Loudon in | easily done by going through the rows both | horticultural friends of a good deal of ex- | is named after Mr. F, W. Loudon, cof PSOROSALLOLLIERLERLT ; 
fruit, remarked that he knew of no remedy | ways once a week or oftener, if necessary, | perience, The chief argument in favor of | Janesville, who is also the originator of the (@ Grafting Knives, 20 cent 
» for anthracnose. with the cultivator. This will help to keep | clipping in the fall is saving of time in the | Jessie and Hoard strawberries. It is said (® dozen. Pruning Kn 
S BED PACI Gg S To-day I have received a call from one | the ground moist, too—a point very im- | spring, and as the growth removed is near-| to be a seedling of the Turner fertilized | @ e % | the Market, 25 cents each 
® of the firm of MeCullom Brothers, of | portant in a dry season, Pull out all weeds | ly all immature wood, that would winter- | with Cuthbert. In growth and appearance | @ ‘® A good Budding Knife, fast 
WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF Lockport, N, ¥. This firm have over | from the hills that the cultivator does not kill any way, I cannot see how it would do | of cane and in size, color, shape, firmness | @ - de each, $1.75 per dozen. 
: one hundred aeres devoted entirely to va- | reach. ‘Clean, thorough cultivation,” is | much damage. I suppose in strong, well-| and quality of fruit, it very much re- é (» Knife, Polished Horn Hané 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BA GS rious kinds of large and small fruits and | the motto of the successful gardener, and | balanced hills there would be no need of | sembles Cuthbert, and has the added value fo i S ‘» Tip. A first-class knife, 
Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. Write for prices "* | are well known throughout this part of the the best results are not attained without it. | stakes as the combined stalks tied in a| of keeping longer in good condition after ¢ 6 60 cents each, $6.00 per do: 
The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Wientehie Seed Packet sli nna med State. They made an ‘exhibition of apples In the fall select five or-six of the best bunch would be self-supporting, but in being picked. The secretary of our State © ng he leak artes tras ‘@ SEND F : 
taining all colored illustrations. Price to “ Dealers only,” $1 ry 6 gns published, con | at our Western New York Horticultural | canes in each hill for.next season’s fruit, | my case the stakes will not cost much, as | Society, Mr. A. J. Philips, picked fruit of | ® oie -_ (es Fo bes ) OR CATA! 
' LITHOGRAPHED COVERS INSERTS HANGERS. ain. Ass iat «See Also BANNER meeting last winter which was one of the | pulling out all others. Take these canes, | I have plenty of chestnut timber. The the Loudon ‘on Thursday and, after carry- | @ upon the quality of the fruit (® NURSERYMEN’S SUPPLIES 
SHOW CAKDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty Write S ceaneataan NERS | most remarkable I have seen of late years, | one hill in each hand, bend them down stakes need not be more than two inches | ing to different parts of the State, finally | @ pnnangy Sign sale, LG goats, no 6 > : 
BRETT LITHOGRAP rae ‘ The fruit was of the largest size and with- | carefully toward each other to the ground, | in diameter and about four feet long, | used it-in his own home the following | @ wal and cucthind akare than )° Rochester Lithogra 
HING CoO,, » out blemish, indicating that they had mas-|and hold them there while the assistant | driven into ground about 14 inches. Monday, at which time he says was in | ¢ other kinds, and sells for one to @ 176. N.WaterSt.. R 
'4090-411-413-415 Pearl St., New York | tered the situation as:regards spraying for | puts a shovel or two of earth on them to I shall split the stakes and drive them| very fair condition. Its special point of three cents 2 quartmore, There- (4 Beery weer Sle, EO 
This gentleman | keep them down permanently. Five feet | this fall—if we have any fall, a problem| superiority over Cuthbert seems to be . epee it costs no more to raise : a 


+ . ’Please mention Grecn’s Fruit Grower. ; fungus and insects, ete. : 5 
also came to see the Loudon raspberry in | apart may eeem too great a distanee for | which the owners of forty or more acres of | greater productiyeness, better keeping 


fruit, and naturally our conversation | such treatment, but where they have had | good potatoes yet undug in Tallmadge, are} qualities, a longer-fruiting senson by a 
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A 7, ez L turned to anthracnose, from which the | proper culture no difficulty will be ex- | sitting by the stove and cogitating about. | wek or ten days and greater hardiness. | @ » 
| ——, FF = 4 | Loudon thus far is remarkably free. Mr. | perienced in this point. At present I am growing but the three The second variety is the Columbian, | @ 1° $4 49 : 
; gle x -— FA iz , Z MeCullom stated that large plantations of After the first season, this laying down | yarieties mentioned. The Turner is the} which originated with Mr. J. T. Thomp- | @ : > on 
oe se A SS © 4 |.red raspberries had been destroyed in his | and covering will not be necessary, Still | most prolific on my soil end is nearly all| son, of Oneida, New York. It was raised | ¢ ® Wetton for the ove 
GG “ey SS | — Z locality by anthraenose, but that he had | I think .red raspberries are, like grapes, | gone before the Cuthbert begins. I gener-| from seed of the Cuthbert that was grown ® 
, ao = ES F= AA | been entirely successful in preventing its | better covered in the winter in Northern | ally get two to four cents a quart more for] by the side of the Gregg and is believed . > 
/ 7 Yi iy, Sy i y doing injury to his plantation by spraying | climates. the Turner on this account. The Golden | by the origiaator to be a cross between the ¢ ® 
| Gi Yj Wj, ) -— A | with ammoniacal solution. He said he had In the spring, as soon as danger of se- | Queen did finely last year and the canes | two, and I think with good reason, as it + é 
TT AN od ~~ —— Z sprayed his plantations of red raspberries | vere frosts is over, lift the canes out of | present a fine appearance this fall, some of | seems to have some of the characteristics | % 
Yp y| | four times before the fruit began to ripen | the covering and eut off a third of their | them standing six feet. I have never had | of both, sai intabte kinds ‘ied > ene Wace 
—_ A | and once after, paying no attention to the | growth. As soon as the ground is in con- | more than emough for homé use but am e egy sat prone price obtained o ; AM, dh Prony ih 
A | condition of fruit as to whether he sprayed | dition, start the horse and plow deep, ‘but told that they sell at good figures in Akron, He “Drank Like a Fish.” @) for an acre of the Loudon will start Be. ee ts Ber At Sia 
A | or not, since the solution did not effect the | not so close as to disturb the roots. Keep | They ‘are of a delicate color (a pale sal- e ? Date. Sweeny ter FO, ted val = > mention Green’s Fr 
A | fruit, His first spray was applied soon | the cultivator going until picking begins, mon) and will probably be more popular ; j poten ck tyres f ta ae ennai. rs {——____ 
44 | after foliage appeared. Mr. McCullom said | when all horse work should be stopped, as | if sold to consumers than to grocers, as I A young man of wealth and high social *( juyers take it in preference to any : rm 
he could tell by the appearanee of the foli- | fruit will be jarred off and wasted, fear they will not keep presentable as long | position died recently im London unques- | @5 other red raspberry otfered on ine ® a C = : f J 
age whether anthracose was present in After the erop is disposed of, trim out | as the Cuthbert. My Cuthberts made a; tionably from drink, as will be seen from | manent wie ee. ae an abl > &: 
the plantation. The moment the leaves be- | all the old canes, clean up the ground of | rank growth and I hope to pick a profitable | the following reports of the quantity of | @ Gations, Kaise the kind the people §% LED . 
gin to curl inward, showing the under side | all rubbish and burn immediately; after | crop for the first time next year. I am_ liquor put down to this young man’s daily | 4{ buy first and you get the cream of dition? Tt Mees co nies 
of the leaf, you may be sure they are at-| which go through the same process as di- | inclined to believe tha® the Cuthbert should | account, On the day of his death he was o the trade. @ fomfortable living, good mark: 
tacked by anthracnose. The disease at-| rected for the previous fall; only do not | be grown on rather heavy clay loam, while | said to have had ten glasses of whiskey, Send for a catalogue to > ry sorensonable transportation 
tacks the leaves first, descending from | stir the ground too Jate, as it is likely to | the Turner does best on light soil. half a bottle of Pommery, a glass of Bene- 4 e Fade Pint & Pere Marquette 
. thence to the lower parts by gradual | eause a late growth that will not ripen I am waiting impatiently for the intro-| dictine, a glass of sherry, and two bottles of | @ GREEN’S NURSERY Co. > D+ Gites per ne erices ranging frei 
stages. The expense of applying this spray | before frost comes. ‘Too much emphasis | duction of the new Loudon next season. I Marcobrunner. This rate of consumption | @{ — tensy, Terms. You make no mistq 
is trifling and should never be. omitted | eannot be put on the points of deep, clean | have had some correspondence with the | was exceeded on other days, and alcoholism | © Rochester, N. Y. . ” Asst. Gen’l ‘amen 
K OR) Py = where signs of the disease are diseovered. | and frequent cultivation.—Franklin P. ongiaeio®, rx M eg ag things clearly had i me rated young @ ” oe ean 
Oy ose | NE ; ee Fruit growers should watch carefully for | Studley, in Country Gentleman. for it, and if half that is said in its favor | man for its own. e doctors gave a terri- | S/S OECCSSC OOOO OO SO 
ttt —e ‘2. LL . fi = WE GRAF the oA es of the leaf in the red raspberry cf hee proves true, it will be the most profitable | ble account of his condition.—Chase City i gantectodiapeaecn ti 1. E. Dean. Tha 
-Hateh Experiment Station sums up as follows about the Loudon: and the moment the leaves begin to eurl,| To secure large, nice fruit, severe prun- | red raspberry in existenee. Progress. home supp! 
- A very vigorous and productive variety, It was very little injured by the,| apply the ammoniacal spray—for formula | ing is necessary, New growth on both old It is larger and a few days later than : EY HABITS raspberries, 
winter, while many of thestandard varieties suffered severely. Fruit large firm of whieh, see Spraying issue of Fruit | and new currants and gooseberries should | the Cuthbert, covering the first half of the} The Pretty Girl—Miss Smuther was pase eh ge wa without pain pecane Pade 
grimson ; quality best. The most promising variety in the Station col-| Grower for May. As this information is | be eut back one-third or one-half. Lat- blackberry season, or about the same sea- | named after her Uncle George, wasn’t she? Book of particulars FRB always appr 
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SHORT-HAND SCHOOL. 
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ICUREFITS 


When f say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 

Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St., N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NURSERYMEN 
"S HIGH TIME 
You were SHIPPING TIME. 
WIRED AND PLAIN AND 
PRINTED LABELS PAINTED 
Let us know your wants, and 


we will submit samples, and 
quote prices that will be attractive, 








Correspondence Solicited, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


COR. PINE AND MARSHALL, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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PRE RR ORR HP HR Corre 
RUPTURES: 


Of allages. kinds, conditions anc sizes in men, 
yomen and children can be 


CURED PERMANENTLY AND RADICALLY 


without operation, pain, danger, or deten- 
tion from work by a common sense, rational $ 
and strictly scientific method of cure that 5 
has received the highest possible endorse- ° 
ment from eminent physicians, medical socie- 2 
ties, the press, clergymen and thousands of 3 
cured and grateful patients. Anyone can 
use the cure in the privacy of their own 
home, without the aid of a physician or the 
knowledge of any one and at a small cost. 
Delays are dangerous. Write to-day for 


The Most Valuable Book Ever Published 


relative to rupture. It explains fully this 
most wenderful method of cure and should 
be in the hands of every ruptured person. 
Why suffer the danger an@ annoyance of 
rupture or wearing trusses when you have 
the means of a certain cure within your easy 
reach? The book costs younothing. Write 
forit. It may be worth many dollars to you. 
Write to-day. Address, DR. W. S. RICE 
Box 29, Smithville, N. Y. 

— eee 


Please méntion Greens Fruit Grower. 











FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
baie on easy terms and at low prices 150,000 acres 
of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands located in 


SOUTHERN ELLINOIS., 


Thcy ere also largely interested in, and Gall es: 
pecial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZCO DELTA 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Missis- 
sipoi Valley Railroad Company, and which this 
company offers at low prices and on Jong terms. 
Special inducements and facilities offered to go 
and examine these lands, both in Southern Ili- 
nois and in the ‘*Yazoo Delta,” Miss. For fur- 
ther description, map and any information, 
address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Com- 
missioner, No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Il. 





Gold, Stiveror Currency bny: the 
best Seales made at lowest prices. 
Don’t be humbugged by Agentsof | 
aTrust, Buy of the Manufacturers. 


16 oz. to 1 Ib. 


U. S. Standar 
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Hunareas or opeciaities at 1e8s than Wholesale prices, viz: 
Sewing Machines, sicyeles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carts, Bugzies, Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay Critters, 
Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Enzines, Tools, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &e, 
Hay, Siock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 


851 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


om 


Letter Presses, 
Press Stands, 
Lawn Nowers, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A CUT IN KNIVES, 


Grafting Knives, 20 cents each, $2.00 per 
dozen. Pruning Knives, best on 





| the Market, 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 


A good Budding Knife, fast handle, 20 cents 
each, $1.75 per dozen. Pocket Budding 
Knife, Polished Horn Handle, with Ivory 
Tip. A first-class knife, fully warranted, 
60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 
RURSERYMEN’S SUPPLIES, PLATES ETC., 


Rochester Lithographing Co., 
176 N.Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 


READ eeoucrion, 


ie) Io order to reduce FORMERLY 


Ww 
quickly our im- 
4 49 mene stock of 
° Watches, we have s 
decided to make a reductron of YU pet ct. in all prices of 
Wate hes ext 60 days. 
~! dj wement with your full addres, 
by express this elegant, sichly 
atch for free examination, and if you think it 
equal in appearance to any $10 GOLD WATCH pay out 
Great Reduction Price, $4.49— 
and express charges—and it 1s yours: otherwise bare 1b 
returned at out expense. Itis the best, handsomest and 
cheapest Wateh ever bronght before the public: defies 
competition, and was formerly sold by us at $9.9, 
ik to be bad. All Watches are 
Send $1.49 with your order and you 
Solid Gotd- Filled Chaine 





+ . . ne well vat tombe 
tale ol t stock may not Inst tol 
~ ‘RO 0., Dept. 2, 
Star Accident Building, Chicago, 11, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moying to better your 
con- 
dition? If 80, come to Michigan where you can get 
Seed cee living, xood markets, good neighbor. 

» reasonable transportation for your 

A prosperous state ! . : RAR: 
=e Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
nds for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 


‘ Collars per acre, according to location and timber. 


Easy Terms. You make no mistake } ing 
territory. Address, i. r. MOELLER. _ 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. Saginaw, Mich. 





To urge men to plant or- 

chards, or at least to plant a 

home supply of strawberries, 

raspberries, black- 

berries, currants and other 

garden fruits. 

always appreciate these lux- 

f uries, or necessities, but the 

\ = wife knows that no 

ee ome is complete without 

: them. Write us to send our 

catalogue to your friends. It has cost us over 
$12,000 and ought to be of service. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Cuv., Rochester, N. Y. 


Men do not ' 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG PROITS: 


About Raspberries, 
— ——_o—-———_-— 
Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


ae 





My earliest recollection of blackcap rasp- 
berries goes back to a period when I 
could not have been more than five or six 
years old. The road which led to the vil- 
lage where the grist mill and blacksmith’s 
shop were located which my father patron- 
ized, led along the banks of a canal and 
between the two wild berry bushes grew. 
The soil was a shelly rock dampened by 
the seepage of the water, and the raspber- 
ries made a beautiful growth and were 
loaded with fruit, One day I brought back 
from town a little tin cup and father 
stopped and let me pick a cup full of large 
jet black berries from one of the bushes, 
which were finer than I ever saw, inas- 
much as several berries on a cluster were 
ripe at once. 

My father noted this fact, and it was im- 
pressed upon my youthful mind by the 
farther fact that one raw November day 
that fall I shivered in the wagon while 
with an old mattock he grubbed the bush 
and took it home with a number of others 
which he had taken mental note of. He 
had a habit of transplanting bushes from 
the field to the garden and had two rows 
each about seven rods long, which were ob- 
tained in this way, but taking up old 
bushes was not the best way, as he found 
out more than twenty years later, and if 
they lived at all they only made a weakly 
growth and soon succumbed either to an- 
thracnose or the yellow rust, which were 
full as prevalent then as now, although 
these diseases had not been studied up at 
that time. The berries which I gathered 
by the canal were taken home, and being 
too late for dinner mother gave us some 
bread and milk and I put them in my bowl 
without sweetening and eat them with the 
bread and milk. I remember this was a 
favorite way of eating, not only raspberries 
but blackberries and huckleberries as well, 
among the farmers in those days bread 
and milk appearing as the chief dish on 
many tables several times a week. Just 
when this way of eating berries was 
changed to the modern one of having them 
in side dishes and using with sugar and 
cream and fell into disuse I do not remem- 
ber, but I suppose when strawberries came 
into general use, or it may have lapsed 
with the bread and milk diet which ceased 
to be so common, as the diet of the farm- 
ers became enlarged by the march of 
progress and improved circumstances. 

Nearly twenty years later a man by the 
name of "Doolittle found a wild berry of 
much the same character as the one I 
picked my berries from, and having made 
a careful study of the character and habits 
of the black or cap raspberry propagated 
it extensively and introduced it generally 
through the country and this led to that 
gigantic extension of the black raspberry 
trade which to-day is simply enormous, 
more than a dozen very desirable kinds 
being cultivated. One morning recently 
more than three hundred bushels of black- 
caps were brought into Akron, Ohio, before 
7 A. M., and found sale among the deal- 
ers who supply that city of perhaps 35,000 
population. Small additional lots came in 
later in the day and were peddled from 
house to house. There is a sensible change 
going on in the taste of consumers in 
my locality, people gradually manifesting 
an increased desire for red raspberries, 
and more than double the quantity is con- 
sumed now of what were used four years 
‘ago, I think this’is simply one of the re- 
sults of the march of civilization. The 
early black raspberry picked as it is before 
ripe, and often quite small is not a desir- 
able substitute for the strawberry and peo- 
ple after eating luscious strawberries to 
repletion for weeks do not take kindly to 
berries of the Tyler and Souhegan type. 
The Palmer only a day or two later is a 
really good berry, of good size, and this 
year was the source of chief supply until 
more than a week after the Gregg was 
plenty. The juiciest blackcap I grow is 
the Older and if it had a nice taste it 
would be a fine table berry, as it is large 
with fewer seeds than any other kind. It 
however has a taste of creosote which is 
peculiar and not pleasant. It might per- 
haps make a desirable dessert where ham 
and eggs and onions formed the staple of 
the meal, but I am only supposing a case, 
as this combination has not been tried per- 
sonally. For all marketable qualities the 
Gregg is unexcelled, its fine appearance 
and large size, added to great firmness 
making it a favorite with shippers and 
dealers. Some wonderful results have 
been obtained with this variety in my 
town by a market gardener in manuring 
and growing with the highest cultivation. 
Thanks to two mild winters and the ab- 
sence of anthracnose he has not run up 
against any serious snags during the two 
years of his experiment. High cultivation 
is deemed the best specific for the anthrac- 
nose, but it leads to a rank, soft growth, 
which is liable to winter-kill, thus in 
avoiding rocks one gets into the whirlpool. 

I have not fruited the Eureka, but the 
wonderful claim is made for this variety 
that it combines the season of the Palmer 
and Gregg and is more productive than 
either. At this writing, August 9th, the 
young growth of the Gault’s Everbearing 
are tipped out with long clusters of blos- 
soms and berries. These began before the 
crop upon the last year’s canes were gone 
on July 25th. It thus bears an almost 
continuous crop from about July 10th to 
the beginning of winter. This is no figure 
of speech or unjustified statement as I 
have seen it upon its original grounds 
severa] timea from July ta November, be- 
sides fruiting it myself. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a weak grower when young 
and somewhat difficult to get started. It 
is also peculiar in being difficult to propa- 
gate, owing to its fruitfulness which gives 
no tips to root. The only way is to pinch 
back in May and this retards growth so 
that the résulting branchlets do not tend 
to fruit but being free from buds can be 
buried and made to root. 

So much doubt has been expressed upon 
its everbearing qualities that I did not pinch 
back but let all mine bear fruit, and I 
think I can persuade any doubting Thomas 
who will visit my farm. However I will 
have to wait another year for plants, I 
presume some cases where it has failed to 
show fruit upon the young canes has been 
from treating them to the same May or 
June pinching back, which was given to 
other blackcaps, 

I have space for only a brief reference 
to culture. I have about come to the con- 
clusion that the best time to plant the 
blackeaps is in the autumn, just as late as 
possible, and shall do that way this fall 
if possible when the last of October comes. 
The only objection is that the tips are not 
always mature at that time. The best way 


.to proceed when the plants must be’ bought 


is to begin a year or two ahead, buying & 
small number and propagating at home. 
There is more loss from buying blackcap 
tips than in buying any other equally cheap 
nursery product, and there is so much dis- 
satisfaction resulting from the difficulty of 
getting spring dug tips fresh into the hands 
of buyers, and getting them to attend to 
them promptly, that many wholesale or 
large distributing nurseries. deal mainly in 
“transplants,” that is, one year plants 
dwarfed by crowding into beds to which 








they are closely transplanted in the spring. 


Rey 





A grape vine or a red raspberry plant may 
be heeled in for weeks and not suifer, but 
blackeap tips put in in a jumble and care- 
lessly covered often dry out and fail to 
start, and any purchaser of tips should hold 
himself in readiness to drop everything «lse 
and plant them, beginning the very hour 
ay, arrive, and persevering until all are 
set. 

In giving thorough culture, which means 
frequent cultivating and removal of all 
weeds in the row, ‘the grower runs up 
against a serious drawback and that is tke 
spattering of all berries near the ground 
with mud during heavy rains, To avoid 
this the most careful growers in my vicinity 
tie to slender stakes and prune close, I am 
about adopting this way and have several 
thousand stakes four feet long and two 
inches big, ready to drive. We shall cut 
out the old wood and tie the new growth to 


the stakes now before a great while. There 


is no royal road to clean culture of cap 
raspberries without a good deal of hand 
hoeing two or three times, 

There is nothing saved in planting in 
check rows as the increased ease of culti- 
vation does not begin to make up for loss 
of production, owing to having so many less 
plants per acre. Where several acres are 
grown it will pay well to have a Grape 
Horse hoe. This is an implement -vhich 
works to one side of the horse’s track and 
im vineyard culture does away with a large 
amount of hand work. Its cost is about $7. 

Red raspberries (the purples like Colum- 
bian, Shaffer and Haymaker belong to the 
cap class and are not here meant), should 
always be planted in check rows, and al- 
most all the work of keeping down weeds 
may be done with horse cultivator, as they 
root deep and grow upright. About four 
and a half feet each way is the right dis- 
tance. The reds are easily transplanted 
and are not easily killed by neglect, but the 
best of soil and the best of care pays. The 
ald varieties are liable to be superseded by 
the Loudon and Miller Early. The latter 
is not as early into one picking as the 
Turner, nor is the quality nearly as good, 
but it is larger in berry and of a darker 
color, besides somewhat firmer. My ex- 
perience is limited so I cannot tell’ as to 
its comparative productiveness, but it will 
have to hustle to produce more than the 
Turner under good cultivation. 


The Loudon covers a week more of time 
than the Cuthbert beginning on my ground 
that much earlier. They both gave their 
last picking on the same day, but the Lou- 
don gave the most berries. I have never 
been able to produce a large crop of Cuth- 
bert, and on my farm it looked from two 
years limited experience as if the Loudon 
would easily produce twice the bushels per 
acre given by the Cuthbert. Each picking 
is certainly larger and we can pick the Lou- 
don one-quarter faster, owing to some dif- 
ferences of size and bush which are not 
readily apparent to the eye. 

I am not yet ready to give up the Turner 
for its high quality and large amount of 
fruit produced early make it profitable, but 
after mid-season it is soft if the weather is 
warm and also small. It covers nearly half 
the Cuthbert season and I am going to 
make an innovation by planting a block in 
one-half of which the Turner will alter- 
nate with the Cuthbert and in the other 
half every other plant will be Miller. 


The berries will be gathered at the same 
picking, mixing as the work is done. I 
must not close without a word of caution 
in reference to excessive planting of the 
Golden Queen. This beautiful yellow or 
buff colored fruit is excellent for home use, 
and is the most productive raspberry 
known, but it will not stand up and look 
nice very long and therefore is unsuitable 
for a market berry. It sold from two to 
four cents lower than ‘red -ones,: ‘and no 
dealer would buy it the second time until 
near the close of the season when anything 
was desirable. For home use where it can 
be picked when just right and used at once 
there is more desirable berry and it length- 
ens the season a full week after the Cuth- 
bert. 

Raspberries form a succession crop to 
strawberries and may be sold to the same 
buyers using the same picking stands, and 
where sold in home markets the same 
crates. I know very few strawberry grow- 
ers but what grow raspberries, but some 
labor unde» serious disadvantages of loca- 
tion and the pickers bleed them for about 
all the profits. I know growers who claim 
they had to pay three cents a quart for 
picking blackeaps which brought but $1.40 
per bushel on the market. Clean cultiva- 
tion and vigorous growth makes large bers 
ries and lots of them and these can be 
picked cheaper than stunted run out planta- 
tions. Last year with my red berries un- 
der fine cultivation I was able to get them 
picked for 2 cents a quart. This year we 
neglected to cultivate until so late that it 
was deemed best to wait until after fruit- 
ing and the result was much smaller ber- 
ries and a cost of an additional cent per 
quart for picking. At strawberry picking 
time my son and I in summing up the 
spring’s work came to the conclusion that 
the red raspberry patch was the only piece 
of work which had not been done on time 
and in the best way. It will receive sev- 
eral cultivations between now and next 
June if nothing happens. 





Managing Raspberry Patches. 


A raspberry patch that has begun to run 
down is very rarely worth renovating. 
Tt does not cost much now to secure new 
plants, which the second year will bear 
more than the old patch can be made to 
do even with the best of care. But it is 
not a difficult job to keep the raspberry 
patch in good condition for seven or eight 
years if of the red varieties, or for four or 
five years if they are blackcaps. What is 
required is to maintain vigdrous growth 
by severe pruning of all the weak shoots, 
and such as show signs of disease. The 
red rust fungus on the blackcaps must be 
carefully guarded against. This is best 
done by suppressing promptly the weaker 
shoots, on which it is most likely to fasten. 
Young vines grown from tips will be ex- 
empt from rust for four or five years, and 
pessibly for longer, if all the weak growth 
is cut out. 

When the canes are about four feet high 

their ends shoald be pinched back to en- 
courage greater side growth, and make 
the plant into a bush rather than a cane. 
This in the blackeap will enable the culti- 
vator to secure a greater number of tip 
plants, as each of the shoots will about 
August begin the main branch. All the old 
growth should be cut out after it is done 
bearing. It is much better to do this now 
than to leave it until spring, as the old 
wood is in the way of the new growth. 
It is; besides, with the blackcaps on the 
old wood that the red rust is most apt to 
appear. 
» It is not best to try to keep a raspberry 
patch many years on the same ground. 
By. choosing a new location and giving the 
old a chance to become disinfected the la- 
bor of caring for the plants is greatly les- 
sened. Like all the small fruits, raspber- 
ries require libesal supplies of mineral fer- 
tilizers. It is possibly the failure to secure 
mineral plant food in old raspberry patch- 
es that so predisposes them to disease.— 
American Cultivator. 





Use Only ic. Stamps. 

When sending postage stamps in pay- 
ment for subscription to the Fruit Grower, 
you will confer a favor by using only the 
one cent denomination. 





The Boy and the Apples. 


_A little boy sat on a fence and gazed 
O’erhead at a drooping limb, 
And a yearning deep and intense came by 
And took possession of him. 


aie pee red features were covered with 


rt, 
And his little brown legs were scratched; 
There were awful rents in his little gray 


shirt, 
And his little blue pants were patched. 


At length he stood on the topmost rail 
And reached for that drooping limb, 

And, catching a slender branch, he pulled 
It slowly down to him, } 


He sat on the rail and ate and ate; 
The apples were small and green, 

A clearer case of defying Fate 

No mortal has ever seen! 


Then he slowly slid from the fence and left, 
I said to myself—“Good by! 

Three days from now, my little man, 

In the graveyard you must lie. 


A week had fled and again I chanced 

To pass that fatal tree; 

And whenat thatdrooping branchI glanced, 
A thrill passed over me. 


For there on the fence that urchin sat, 
As he’d sat on that former day, 
Putting green apples into his hat, 
To be secretly carried away. 
Adelaide (Australia) Observer. 





Red Raspberry Culture. 


Many farmers have plenty of ground for 
everything they wish to raise without this 
delicious fruit for their table. Anyone who 
has room for 100 plants can supply his 
table at very small cost of time and money. 
On one-fourth acre of land we picked the 
first year after setting, over 300 quarts; 
the second year over 1,500 quarts. Gross 
receipts first year, $50; second year, $220. 
This is the way it was done: The ground 
was in excellent condition, sloped to the 
northwest; soil was sandy loam. Rows six 
feet apart, plants 18 inches in row; crown 
set four inches below surface; soil packed 
firmly around roots. When plants were 
two and one-half feet high, tops were cut 
off. Cultivated deep and close. Kept per- 
fectly clean, and soil not allowed to ridge 
in rows.. Kept level between plants with 
fork hoe. Cultivated once a week from 
April to August, except during time of 
picking. Old stalks taken out as soon as 
the ¢rop was off. Allow no plants to grow 
on side of row. After two years, take out 
every second plant and set another good 
one in its place. In this way you can keep 
the plantation healthy and productive.— 
E. T. Warner, in Rural World. 





Success With Raspberries. 


Seventeen years ago last April, the 
spring of 1879, I quit the service of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and like the aver- 
age railroad man (and there is no reason 
why this should be so), had but little 
money, but a family willing to sacrifice 
ease and pleasure that we might secure a 
home. We were tired of everlasting tear- 
ing up and moving. I was raised a far- 
mer, and my education in-that line was 
thorough, though deficient in other 
branches, 

Like nearly all railroad men, I expected 
to some time retire to a quiet life, and 
had an ideal fruit farm planned. But 
such a farm, with all its necessities, costs 
money and labor. With borrowed moncy 
we bought ten acres of land one mile from 
the post-office. Then came the putting of 
my ideas on the ground. To-day I have 
them, and my plan would have been 
nearly perfect, but for a fire caused by 
the railroad, which has left a few scars. 
Our ten acres cost $1,000. Since then.we 
have bought another ten acres: at. $2,000; 
to-day the 20 a¢res dre worth $8,000, clear 
of debt.—Rural World. 





Test of the Raspberry. 


Mr. ©, A. Green: : 

Dear Sir:—We do not pretend that our 
tests of varieties are anything final, but 
we try to give an impartial report of the 
varieties as they behave on our grounds. 
We are aware that many varieties do bet- 
ter in other localities than they do on our 
ground, while in some cases the reverse is 
true. If you will consult any bulletin 
ever issued by this Station on raspberries 
you will find that the red berries have 
never been compared with the purple va- 
rieties, but that each class is treated by 
itself. 

Your foreman visited us last spring 
when the plants were making their first 
season’s growth, and, of course, we could 
not expect them to bear much fruit. I 
think he will remember that they were 
making a vigorous growth. Our soil is 
surely all that could be desired in a clay 
loam. The plants were uninjured by the 
winter, and are now in a very thrifty con- 
dition and our record of yields shows that 
the Loudon does even better here than 
on your own grounds. From 25 feet of 
matted row we picked 412 ounces, which 
is at a rate of quite a little over 7,000 
pounds per acre.—Yours very truly, W. 
Paddock, Assistant Horticulturist New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Geneva, N. Y. 





Mr. Keeline’s Method of Grow- 
ing Raspberries. 


Mr. Keeline, in writing on “Raspberry 
Culture,” said: 

“Before I start to tell you my methods of 
culture, will say I am a raspberry crank, 
and raise more of them than any other of 
the small fruits. My reasons are they 
have never failed me, and have always 
come to the front and paid the expenses 
of farm and living when other fruits have 
failed me. I have now about fifteen acres 
in raspberries, and will plant more in the 
spring. My berries are all planted in 
young orchards, and the finest berries 
grow where they are partly shaded. To 
plant a field to raspberries I should advise, 
if I hadn’t new ground, to prepare the 
field the season before, by manuring heav- 
ily with well rotted cow manure or wood 
ashes, if available. New ground with our 
usual amount of moisture, I consider the 
best for berries, but in dry time the old 
ground well manured will give the best 
crop. With either, the ground should be 
thoroughly stirred and fined. If planting 
on a side hill we plant with a spade, but 
for level ground use a diamond plow to 
mark off the field and plant in the furrow. 
Put plants in the hole with roots well 
spread, crowns two to two and a half 
inches below the surface. Be sure to fill 
the hole level and firm well. If the hole 
is not filled up properly and it should hap- 
pen to rain before the plant is up, this 
hele will wash full of sediment, which will 
bake very hard, and the tender crown can- 
not force its way through. I have lost a 
great many plants in this way. I plant 
tips eight by three, and this last season 
could hardly get through the rows with a 
horse and plow, my wood is so heavy. 
The next thing to consider is location. I 
can raise ragpberries on any location with 
a favorable season, but on a northeast 
slope I consider it impossible for failure if 
given proper cultivation and attention. 
When plants are up knee high we go 
through the rows and nip off the terminal 
bud. This checks top growth and starts 
side laterals. The object is to make a 
lew, stocky bush, that is not easily blown 
over and broken when heavily laden with 


fruit. You will be compelled to so G 





through about three times, as plauts will 
not come up and grow even. ‘ 

“In regard to cultivation: This must 
start as soon in the spring as the soil is 
fit to work; use a shallow toothed cultiva- 
tor. I use a Planet Jr. horse hoe and con- 
sider it the best tool for berry culture. 
Cultivate at least once a week, weeds cr 
no weeds, until berries begin to ripen, 
then lay plow off until pickers are through. 
At this time is the only deep cultivation 
my berries get. We now use a Diamond 
plow to tear up the soil that has been 
packed down by the pickers. We throw 
the dirt to the plants, and immediately fol- 
low with a tool of my own construction; 
it is a small one horse harrow, with hand- 
les attached. It has thirty-two fine, sharp 
teeth, and is an excellent tool to fine the 
soil. As this is the last cultivation the 
berries get this season it is very essential 
to have the top soil in the shape of a 
mulch. Trim in the spring and cut Jater- 
als back to six or eight inches. I take 
out old wood also at this time. Most 
growers advise taking out old wood as 
soon as the fruit is off, but after experi- 
menting on this point thoroughly, I find 
there is not enough advantage gained to 
pay for the additional expense of going 
through the berries twice with the prun- 
ers. We clean dead wood out of rows 
with a four-tooth horse rake with handles; 
this does good clean work, and one man 
will rake three acres with it to one cleaned 
in the old way with the fork. 


“After trying most of the varieties I 
have discarded all but Gregg and Older 
for blacks and Cuthbert for reds. The 
Cuthbert, though considered hardy, I eov- 
er with earth every fall. Two men work 
together in covering. After a furrow is 
thrown to the row on upper hillside they 
take a ten-foot heavy hickory pole, which 
they place against the row of berries quite 
low down, and as they push the berries 
over up hill they gradually let the pole 
roll until it is near the top of the berries. 
The canes are on the ground now. While 
one man holds down on the pole the other 
man fastens berries down by throwing a 
few shovels of dirt onthe tops; the 
pole is removed, and they both proceed to 
cover thoroughly. It costs $8 an acre to 
cover berries in this way. 


a | have found it very profitable to cover 
my berries, as I have had a full crop the 
last two years, while my neighbors have 
had a total failure. My last year’s crop 
of reds averaged me 121-2 cents a pint, 
this year’s crop 10 cents a pint. I employ 
mostly men and women as pickers, and 
make it a point to have my boxes rounded 
up nicely before they go in the cases. 
_We pick blacks in quart boxes and reds 
in pints. My pickers use a carrier that 
holds six quart boxes. When these are 
full I give a picker’s card, which is printed 
and spaced so that six quarts may be 
punched out as they are brought to the 
packing shed. A new card is given each 
day, which has date and picker’s name 
on it. At the end of the season we make 
a settlement from these cards.”—Western 
Fruit Grower, 





Orchard Pruning. 


Don’t get a crazy fit and go into your 
orchard with an ‘ax and cut and slash the 
branches off and think you are pruning, 
says H. E. VanDeman. Every stroke with 
a too] on a tree is a stroke at its life, unless 
very wisely made. There need be no elab- 
orate or stylish method of pruning adopted. 
Common sense is a good guide, but if a 
person judges his knowledge of pruning by 
the amount of brush, he is sadly lacking in 
common, sense, and should neyer be allowed 
to prune. 

All dead or sick branches should come 
off, all that cross or chafe each other 
should be relieved by the removal of the 
one which can best be spared. Do not cut 
great open spaces in the tree tops and so 
let in too much hot sunshine, and injure 
the limbs used to being shaded. It is dan- 
gerous to prune cherry trees at all; they 
are rarely benefited by so doing, but are 
often injured. Train old orchard trees to 
have low, broad heads, which will shade 
the trunks, lessen the purchase of the 
winds, and make more convenient the gath- 
ering of the fruit. 





How to Sell Fruit. 


In order to effect a ready sale for fruit 
of any kind in these times of great com- 
petition, it is necessary to grow large and 
highly colored fruits, to strive after qual- 
ity,—as understood in the market— more 
than quantity, although the latter must 
not by any means be overlooked. Let it 
be noted, if fruit is to be sold privately, 
that good flavor and proper degree of ripe- 
ness, will recommend your fruit to your 
customers. If you intend selling through 
a market agent, flavor will count for noth- 
ing: but rich color and soundness of con- 
dition are everything towards securing the 
highest price. All fruit should be grown 
as large and highly colored as_ possible, 
gathered and packed before it becomes 
soft and overripe. When gathering fruit, 
never gather when there is a heavy dew 
or just after a rain. They should be 
gathered dry, and kept dry.—Rural World. 





Strange New Shrub that Cures 


Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 
Rheumatism, ete. Free. 


We have previously described the new 
botanie discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. It is now stated 
that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific 
cure for these diseases just as quinine is 
for malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in fuuar weeks Alkavis 
cured him of Kidney and bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives simi- 
lar testimony. Many ladies also testify 
to its wonderful curative powers in ‘dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The only 
importers of Alkavis so far are the Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who is a 
Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Blad- 
der disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Fe- 
male Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urin- 
ary Organs. All Sufferers are advised to 
send their names and address to the com- 
pany, and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power, 





Something New. 


We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the ad. of the Advance Fence Co., 
Peoria, Ill., which makes its first appear- 
ance with this issue. It will be observed 
from the ad. that these people have taken 
a new departure in the handling of the wire 
fence business, and propose to sell direct to 
the farmer instead. of seeking his trade 
through the dealer, as bas been the custom 
heretofore. We bespeak for them a fuil 
measure of success in their efforts to supplv 
the farmer with a first-class fence at a 
reatly reduced price. Write the Advance 
10. for circular matter. prices, ete., and_ tell 
them you saw the ad. in Green’s Fruit 
rower. 
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Poultry Talk. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. SUMNER PERKINS.” 


Poultry keeping goes first rate with fruit 
growing, as the poultry need the shade 
afforded by the fruit plants and trees, and 
supply the latter furthermore with the very 
best of manure and fertilizers. The fowls 
also secure excellent animal food from the 
legions of grubs, worms and insects which 
infest our fruits, and, by consuming these 
noxious pests, essentially augment the 
chances of horticulturists obtaining a crop 
of fine, handsome fruit. The combination 
of poultry raising and fruit growing keeps 
a man busy the entire year aiid gives him 
a steady income through every month of 
that period. Then there are not known to 
the writer two other branches of rural in- 
dustry that will yield the farmer anything 
like the financial returns and profits that 
are returned by the above combination, con- 
sidering the small amount of capital that 
requires to be invested. 


The chicken crop is the one that now most 
occupies the attention of the poultryman. 
It is best to get the chicks out in fairly 
good season. It does not generally pay to 
hatch any after the month of May. The 
idea is to secure the chickens so they will 
have opportunity to make some start in life 
before the hot, sultry summer days, when 
lice multiply in legions and makes life mis- 
erable for the feathefed tribe. Further- 
more the pullets require this early hatching 
in order to permit them to develop and at- 
tain maturity in time to commence laying 
in fall or early winter when eggs are scarce 
and consequently high in price. 


With many it is a far easier matter to 
hatch a good number of chickens, than it 
is to grow any reasonable percentage of 
them to maturity. Much depends upon the 
feeding. Young chickens require a little 
food often. Dry food or cooked food is 
much better for them than corn meal 
dough, so much used in the past. Some 
kind of bread is very fine to form a staple 
diet for shall chickens. Waste corn and 
wheaten bread can often be obtained from 
hotels and restaurants at a cheap price. 
If so situated, however, that the bread 
may not be economically purchased, it is a 
simple matter to make some. Mix ground 
grains, equal parts by weight as follows: 
bran, cornmeal and oatmeal. Prepare as 
though a good, light bread were being made 
to put upon the table. Bake it well so it 
will crumble dry and feed it moistened with 
scalded milk. Milks in all its forms is un- 
surpassed for all classes of poultry, both 
old and young; and is especially desirable, 
being as it is a perfect food to promote a 
sound, rapid growth of frame and muscle. 
By all means use all the milk you can 
obtain. . The chicks will also need an 
_ abundance of. green. food, suchas. clover, 
| rass, lettuce, potatoés, etc, and ‘animal 
. food twice a week in shape of bugs, worms, 
chopped meat, etc. Beware of dampness. 
Many fine chicks annually succumb 
through the bad effects of this evil. Pen 
the little ones upon a dry, gravelly spot, 
and do not let them roam around in dewy 
grass or during rains and showers, for it 
will not do at all. 

I would not confine the chicks upon 
warm, sunny days, if it could be helped. 
Allow them to range and forage. They 
will get much food they need, as well as 
valuable exercise. Chickens can be grown 
in confinement, but not as easily and well 
as when liberty is permitted. Chicks crave 
liberty as well as man demands it. 

The poultry keepers of to-day have won- 
derful facilities provided them for poultry 
raising, as compared with what were avail- 
able a generation ago, and his industry is 
now recognized as one of mammoth propor- 
tions and steadily growing. 





Mr. H. J. Page, of St. Mary’s, Ont., at 
the annual meeting of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural Union, upon the ideal poultry 
house: 

“Tt should also be weather-tight and free 
from drafts, but at the same time be well 
ventilated and have plenty of light. There 
is an old proverb which says, ‘Where the 
sun does not enter, the doctor does.’ This 
applies as much to the hen coop as it does 
to human dwellings; therefore, let in as 
much sunlight as possible, and in order to 
do this, place your windows so as to face 
as near as you can to the southeast. Right 
here I might say that one of the chief rea- 
sons for live stock not thriving as well in 
winter as in summer, is for the want of 
fresh air and sunlight. The perches should 
be made of four-by-four scantling, rounded 
off at the corners and at the upper side, 
and should not be higher than three feet 
from the ground, as high perches are in- 
jurious. A dust bath must be provided, 
and should be placed so that the sun will 
shine directly on it for a good part of the 
day. This will induce the fowls to sun 
themselves, which is one of the best ways 
to prevent vermin. The best thing to fill 
this bath with is road dust in which a little 
flower of sulphur has been mixed. Part of 
the floor should be so arranged as to allow 
of sand or gravel, or even straw or chaff to 
be spread a few inches deep, in order to in- 
duce the fowls to scratch. Nest boxes must 
also be supplied in sufficient numbers. The 
best nest boxes and water fountains I have 
seen are those used at this institution, as 
they can easily be removed for cleaning.” 

S. C. Watson at a meeting of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture: 

“The increasing popularity of our agri- 
cultural fairs is the best evidence of their 
usefulness. To make them best serve the 
interest of agriculture, the mass of our 
usual population should be awakened to 
take a deeper and more active interest in 
them, and this in my opinion can best be 
accomplished through the county and local 
fair. As the competitive exnibition of farm 
products, animals, dairy goods, fruits of 
orchard and garden, stimulates to greater 
efforts to increase their excellence, then 
the greater number of farmers’ families 
that can be induced to exhibit, it follows 
that the educational benefit of the fair 
will be the more widely extended among 
our farmers. Thus I think the smaller 
fairs should be encouraged in .all possible 
ways to increase their usefulness in their 
severak localities, extending and supple- 
menting the work of the large and central 
exhibitions. I heartily approve of abolish- 
ing gambling in all its forms, so long seen 
on our fair grounds, and all questionable 
games and shows. The morals of our 
young people are of vastly more importance 





to the farm life of our state then the paltry 
license fee of these debasing auxiliaries of | 
our fairs are to their treasuries,” 





A little farm well tilled is surely better 
than a big farm neglected, 


cording to the government returns just 
issued there are in Scotland 9,227 agri- 


cultural holdings of one acre and under, 


20,150 of from one to five acres, 33,921 of 
from five to fifty acres, 25,568 of above 
fifty acres, and 76 of more than 1,000 
acres. On such 4 basis it will take a 
long time for the vast domains of Uncle 
Sam to be crowded with people. Our 


big farms will some day be cut up into 
smaller ones to 
population. 
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To further br the in fi 
THE C LUM BIAN ay has the la: circular 
tion of any pubiication in this territory except the Youth’s 
Companion, We expect soon to pacsit. Our last contest for 
the largest list of wcrds from tho nine letters in the word 
COLUMBIAN proved highly successful. Full o} 
winners was recently publishcd. We now offer hundreds of 
valuable and attractive prizes to those who form the 
est number of ES = Aer Us. letters in the two words 
« = -. a? . os = iv ° ee a 
Here are sampic$: The, tan, tea, can, tA: Ne aim, 
bin, lamb, ete. Every person who inakes a list Of fifteen, words 
or more will receive a prize. Youcan think up words with 
the help given youabove. RULES: English words only; use 
no letter more than onceineny oue word; use wordsspelled 
alike but once; use any legitimate word, including proper 
nouns, pronouns, prefixes, sufiixes. The person sem in 
the largest number of words made from the twelve letters 
in the words Abe E COLUNBI AN will receive $100, the 
second $50, the two wext $1v each, the two next a jine Ble 
eycle each, the four next $5 each, ti K 
Cc 23 cach, the WO next a life subscription to THE 
CoOL MBIAN? the f*2. neat a good American Watch 
each, the ten next $1 each, tie next 1,000 each an extra year’s 
subscription to THE OLUMBIAN. Over 1,500 Prizes, 
¥ inaddition to the above grand 
a prizes we shall give away ab- 
solulely free hundreds of dollars worth ot PRIZE BUDGETS 
to all who send lists of fifteen words or more. PRIZB 
BUDGETS sent, all chargos pr.paid, same day as lists are 
received. Graid Prizes will be uwarded as soon as possible 
after close of contest, which will be on Christmas Eve, and 
list of winners published in first. possible issue here 
EMBER, every contcstant sending a list of titte 
words or more will receive by immediate return a PR 
BUNGET, consisting of book of over seventy novels and sto- 
ries by most popular authors, 2 score of late songs, with 
words and musie, @ great collection of jokes, magic tricks, 
puzzles, lor games, cooking and money making xeceipts, 
secrete of toilet, Fortune Telling, Dictionary of Dreams, 


To Enter the Contest s0mtend 28. 


stamps, for six months trial subscription, with your list of 
words, Every person sending a subscription with list of 
fifteen words or more will receive THE CO UM BIA oH 
six months,a PRIZE BUDGET free, sent seme ig 
received, and a Grand Prize according to length of list. We 
geapeuees satisfaction or refund money. Any publisher or 

ank in this city can be referred to as to our reliability. We 
make these offersto thoroughly establish THE COL M- 
BIAN asa National Literary success, Make up your BM; 

r or 27 one-e. stamps. A 


oneé and send 2ie«. ally dd 
THE COLUMBIAN, 13, 16, 17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


iG; MONEY IN POULTRY 


A BS Eces of 1st PRIZE WINNERS 

: $1.00 PER SETTINC to the 

#7 readers of this paper onlyif you order 
now, of 30 leading varieties. Send 15¢ 

for the largest and most complete Poultry 
3:™Guideever JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. 
? published. Box 43, Freeport, Ilse 


" PEPSO” CIGARS: sence ins tieocmny 


cigar made that contums pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grains of food. An agency givenin 
each county. Thegreatest improvement onearth, 
A cool, sweet smoke. Address, I. L. PERRY 
Cigar Mfr., ielfast, Me. j=” All imitators will 
be prosecuted to the extent of the law.acg 


= PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 
4 > POULTRY 25cts, per year. 4 months 
‘trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 

poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

Book alone 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 

5SS$£s books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.¥ 
for distribnt- 


$8 PER 100 CASH PAID itr *stmotss 


of washing fluid, expenses to travel. Send 
stps. and secure terr’ty, toA. W. Scott, Cohoes, N.Y, , 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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World’s Fair 
\ Award. . 
NACL Om, We are the only Steel 
Sas! (AX Roofing Co. awarded 
+ Piney Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOKEING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of ail styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, ® 


$20,000 


WE pay this amount for labor in 
one year, 


GREEN’S NURSERY C0., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGO® 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


Y ELEGTRIG WHEEL GO., Quincy, itl 


SILK REMNANTS. 


We have reveral hundred packages of Silk 
Remnants, all brilliant colors and quite good- 
sized pieces. Former price 25 cents a pack- 
age. To close them out, we will sell them 
at twelve cents a package, or one package 
and THE HEARTHSTONE a year for 53 
cents. Order now before they are all gone 
Address THE HEARTHSTONE, 

26 Reade St., New York. 


PEAR TREES 


FOR SALE 
AT CUT PRICES. 




















We never grew such fine standard and 
dwarf pears as this year, the season has 
been so favorable. Sirce we must clear 
the land for new plantations, we. will offer 
special low prices. Please - correspond 
with us on the subject. 

State what varieties you want and how 
many of ‘each. 

We have largest stock of currants and 
goosé@berries in this country. Come and see 
them. We are offering low prices for 
large lots, 

GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 


and some _ 
countries where farming is st#ll an imporf- — 
ant business have very small farms. Ac> — 
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Price, 50 cents per year, Postage Free 
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f Green’s Fruit 
only reliable gdvertisers. We 
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it none but 


fully $1,000 per year by petasing 
[ reliability migh 
usiness from parties whose Lor ger] & a 


We believe 
gertisements in this paper are from reliable 

ies but if subscribers find any of them 
© be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give ofr persona! attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 


paper published in America. 


~ EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
eard in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
occurs now and then on account of similar- 
ity of names, etc. Kindly give this your 
attention and thus greatly aid us. 


Reports of Fruit Crops Wanted. 























Will our readers kindly send postal card 
advices of condition and prospects of the 
various fruit crops, for publication. Re- 
ports must be brief, so make them on 
postal cards. R. Hawkins of Missouri 
suggests this.—Editor. 





Value of Red Raspberries. 





“The red raspberry is the king of small 
fruits, if the verdict is left to us,” says a 
leading horticultural journal. Many will 
agree with this verdict, and thank us for 
calling attention to this subject so prom- 
inent in this issue. 

Surely no fruit can be more easily grown, 
An abundance of berries can be secured 
for the home by having a row in the gar- 
den, though it receive no attention or cul- 
ture. If good culture is given the yield 
will be four-fold. It ripens during several 
weeks, The fruit is beautiful and luscious. 





One Cent in Place of Two Cent 
Stamps. 





We are overrun and submerged with 
2c. postage stamps. Will you please send 
us 1c, stamps hereafter in place of 2c., or 
larger stamps. Owing to the absence of 
smaller paper currency we have accepted 
stamps in payment for subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, but hereafter can- 
not accept any but le, stamps. Please 
bear this in mind when you are paying 
your subscriptions. We have a large steel 
yault in our safe already filled with 2c. 
stamps, which we have practically no use 
for. Do not send us personal checks on 
your local bank in payment for subscrip- 
tions, since these cost us considerable 
money for collection. Send us le. stamps, 
and you will make no mistake, 





Cabbage Farming, 





Many ‘of the best farmers of Monroe 
county, New York, are devoting the best 
ortion of their farms to cabbage growing. 
saw during a recent drive many farms 
on which were fields of twenty acres on 
which cabbage plants were planted. This 
land is plowed early in the season, kept 
cultivated and harrowed up to the date of 
planting the cabbage, which is about June 
15th. A portion of the field is set aside 
to the growing of the cabbage plants, 
which are sowed with the hand drill, and 
seem to be easily produced. 
The question of getting good cabbage 
seeds seems to be an important one. One 
- farmer lost his crop last year, which was 
a large one and seemed to be promising, 
ewing to the fact that the cabbage heads 
rotted_-with slight provocation. 
The question arising in my mind was 
who is to consume all this cabbage, and 


where did the cabbage crop come from be-- 


fore our farmers took up the industry? 
While I do not wish to discourage cabbage 
growing, and perhaps my opinion in the 
ease would not be considered valuable in 
any event, I cannot help having fears that 
the cabbage business may be overdone. It 
has been discovered, however, that cab- 
bages can be grown for a low price per 
ton, since many tons can be grown upon 
an acre of good land. If I were a farmer 
and I saw that my neighbors and many 
others ‘were planting twenty acres each 
of cabbage, I should be inclined to drop 
ecabbages from my farm and put out a 
field of strawberries or red raspberries. 
My idea would be that whatever crop peo- 
ple were going crazy over would not be a 
good crop for me to plant; therefore, if 
everybody was planting cabbage it might 
be well for me to plant strawberries or 
red raspberries. 
There have been new methods discovered 
‘of wintering cabbages without burying 
them in the earth.. Every cabbage grower 
has hig own particular method. Some 
farmers build crates for them in their 
rain barns, where the cabbage is stored 
y simply covering them lightly during the 
coldest weather. One cabbage grower 
told me that he pulled his cabbage and 
Jaid them upon the ground with roots up 
when the winter set in suddenly and he 
was not able to do anything else with 
them except to plow a slight furrow over 
the head. He told me that his cabbage 
came out in perfect condition next spring. 
A friend of mine at Fairport, N. Y., has 
discovered what he claims to be a new 
method of storing cabbage in a large ware- 
house, where he keeps the atmosphere dry 
by some method known only to himself. 





Experience with Fall Planting 
—Fall the Best. 





Every fall I plant trees and vines and 
other stock for the following reasons: 
ist. If I delay planting until spring I will 
be so hurried at that busy season I will be 
likely to forget it altogether. 2nd. I find 
by experience that trees planted in the fall 
gain almost a year’s growth. ‘The fall, 
winter and early spring storms pack the 
earth firmly about the roots of the trees 
and the buds expand, and growth begins 
at about the same time in the spring when 
the planter is just beginning to set out 
his spring purchased stock, which is a 
great loss. On removing trees planted in 
the fall I find that roots haye formed dur- 
ing the fall months, before winter came 
on, and by the time trees would ordinarily 
be planted in the spring, fall planted trees 
are firmly established and have made a 
vigorous growth. 38rd. Nurserymen are 
not so busy in the fall and orders of their 
patrons are more promptly attended to 
' and the patrons are more apt to get better 
_ stock and better service than in the hur- 
ried spring season. You also get a better as- 
sortment in the fall. 4th. After fall rains 
the soil is in the best possible condition 


1 for planting, while in the spring it is often 
too wet. This is a very important con- 
sideration. 5th. Blackberries, blackcap 
raspberries, red raspberries and some other 
items have tender germs which are often 
so far advanced in the spring as to easily 
injure them, whereas if planted in the fall 
these germs are much better for enduring 
the transportation @pd the shock of plant- 
ing. Currants and gooseberries should al- 
ways be planted in the fall, as they begin 
growth too early in the spring for spring 
planting. Last fall I planted a hedge row 
of Dwarf pears across my garden. I se- 
lected some crooked specimens, cutting off 
all the branches and tops, except a few 
stubs of branches three or four inches 
long. If you had seen this row of trees 
after pruning you would have said that I 
had destroyed-them by this severe pruning. 
I should not have pruned them so closely 
had the trees been of good form. To-day 
I have examined this row of trees. They 
are planted only four feet apart in the row 
and I find a new growth of two to four 
feet. These trees will now be very low 
branched, just as dwarf trees should grow. 
Had I planted them this spring they would 
have simply leaved out and made no 
growth whatever. There are some items 
which I do not advise planting in. the 
fall. These are strawberries and peach 
trees, or anything not entirely hardy. 
Strawberry plants set out late in the fall 
do not get firmly established in the soil, 
and unless carefully mulched and planted 
on friable soil they are apt to be heaved 
up by the frost. This reminds me that all 
fall planted trees or plants should be mul- 
ched with straw litter to protect them 
from the frost and a mound should be 
raised one foot above the base of each tree. 
This is not absolutely necessary on high, 
dry soil, but is advisable elsewhere as a 
matter of caution. 





Unfermented Grape Juice, 





We have asked 6ur readers to give infor- 
mation about the preparation of unfer- 
mented grape juice, and they have respond- 
ed in many instances. I publish at the end 
of this article one of the communications 
from our subscribers. I have personally 
investigated the subject, interviewing some 
of the largest manufacturers of the coun- 
try. The information I have gathered is 
as follows: 

Concord grapes make the best juice. 
Gather ripe grapes and, without removing 
the berries from the stems, mash them 
thoroughly as though making wine; first, of 
course remove any green berries, or any 
mouldy or otherwise defective. Allow the 
mashed fruit to remain in a cask until the 
juice ferments slightly. How long it must 
Temain will depend upon the weather; 
sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes 
three or more days. Then heat the whole 


Tass, pulp, skins and all, to a 
scalding pcint, not to a_ boiling 
point; then while hot immediately 
strain and press out the juice: If to 


be manufactured largely a wine press will 
be necessary; if only a small quantity of 
juice the whole mass can be poured into 
a bag from which, when properly suspend- 
ed, the juice will run into large jars, re- 
quiring, however, some little time-for all 
the juice to pass out. 

After the juice has all been separated 
from the pulp, heat the juice again to the 
scalding point, and add about three pounds 
of sugar to each market basket of grapes, 
or say, two to four pounds of sugar to a 
gallon of juice. 

While the juice is scalding hot pour into 
bottles, or fruit cans, and seal at once, 
the same as in canning fruit. Corked 
bettles must be cemented. _. 

Unfermented juice will keep in a corked 


if weather ‘is not too hot. It is generally 
used diluted with water; say, half water 
and half juice. The juice is used to flavor 
soda water; one-third juice to a glass of 
soda. 





Mr, Charles A. Green: In the July num- 
ber of your valuable paper I find a request 
for recipes for unfermented grape juice. My 
way is to gather the grapes before they 
are fully ripe. Wash carefully. place in an 
agate or porcelain kettle, cover with water, 
heat gently allowing the fruit to cook as 
much as for jelly, strain the same as for 
jelly; return to the kettle and add sugar to 
taste. Place the kettle over the fire and al- 
low to boil several minutes (perhaps ten) 
skimming all the time with a silver spoon; 
have ready common fruit cans slightly 
warmed. Hold the ean in the left hand, 
considerably inclined and dip the boiling 
juice in with a spoon, raising the can to an 
upright position as it is filled. When near- 
ly full slip it, holder and all onto the cor- 
ner of the stove, fill the can to the brim 
and seal as for any fruit—Mrs. A. L. 
Phillips. ‘ 

Answers.—(1) My cans never burst. (2) 
I use common fruit cans. (8) I do not 
mash the grapes, but cook as for jelly, but 
add more water than for jelly. The juice 
is dipped carefully into the cans while 
boiling. (4) Warm the bottles a little, then 
dip in, not pour. Never set a bottle on a 
flat surface while cooling; always place 
something under it, a nail ,or a stick, or 
holder. Always cover your bottles or cans 
with something while cooling, the opening 
of a door will often fan wind sufficient to 
break a hot can. (5) I store my cans in a 
celler where there is no danger of freezing. 
I set mine flat on the cellar bottom. (6) 
I have kept it as many as three years, I 
think longer than that. 

I have prepared the juice in this way 
every year for more than twenty years and 
have never had a can spoil or burst, but 
have. sometimes opened a can and left it 
until it would mold.—Mrs. A. L. Phillips. 





Cement Floors for Stables. 





The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower re- 
cently wrote his experience in building 
floors for a new horse stable, stating that 
he was intending to put in cement floors, 
but finally decided to put in wooden floors. 

He stated at the time that he had no 
personal experience with cement floors, 
but as a matter of theory he favored them. 
The practical horsemen whom I consulted 
advised me to put in plank floors. 

My article has been commented upon by 
many agricultural papers, and severely 
criticised. Mr. T. B. Terry, whom I have 
eonsidered authority on this subject, says 
that cement floors are the only thing for 
a horse or cow stable. He says they do 
not cost more than wooden floors. I feel 
confident that he is mistaken in regard 
to the expense; that is, the original cost. 
I am confident that cement floors will cost 
more than wooden floors, but cement 
floors are far more durable. 

Mr. Terry says nothing about covering 
the cement floor over which the horses 
stand. I am told that this wooden floor- 
ing over the cement is not only better for 
the horses, but that the horses would de- 
stroy the cement floor by the constant 
tread or pawing of their feet. 

I wish to state that I am not prejudiced 
neither for nor against cement floors. I 
stated plainly that [ have no experience 
with cement floors, and do not claim my- 
self to be informed, but that I have taken 
the advice of practical men on this sub- 
ject who. have not thought well of cement 
floors. But since Mr. Terry has come out 
so plainly in favor of cement floors I am 





inclined to give his opinion great weight. 


bottle after being opened, perhaps a ‘week’ 


MY OLD NEIGHBORS. 





~ The Hubbard Family. 





Near the old farm where I was born 
there lived a family, whom we will eall 
Hubbard, who were peculiar in many re- 
spects. There were a large family of boys 
and girls, the boys all old bachelors and 
the dirls old maids, who all continued to 
live under the same roof. The Hubbards 
had horses, yet I do not remember ever 
having seen one of the family riding after 
a horse on the public road. If the Hub- 
bard family had business in town one or 
more brothers went on foot. 'These people 
did not attend church, nor mingle with 
society. Among their other peculiarities 
was the peculiarity of dress. They 
dressed as their grandfathers had dressed 
before them with homely garments, which 
were geeins and ungainly. The trousers 
were far too short, the boots were large 
and heavy, and the hat and coat such as 
had been worn many years before. 

The methods of farming adopted by the 
Hubbard family was as peculiar as their 
dress custom. ‘They were behind the times 
in methods of farming, in dress, manner, 
in everything, and yet these people were 
good neighbors. They paid their debts and 
taxes, and did not ask odds of any one. 

After many years this Hubbard family 
dispersed, the farm was sold, the mother 
and father died, the daughters married. 
The bachelor brothers moved West. Noth- 
ing was heard of them for several years. 
Finally we received a visit from two of 
the most peculiar of the brothers. Never 
Was such a transformation seen in hu- 
man beings. These men, who had been 
so far behind the times, whose step was 
so slow and heavy, whose mind seemed to 
work only on rare occasions, were now 
transformed into typical, quick-stepping, 
progressive minded and well dressed West- 
ern men. Indeed, they could give their old 
neighbors points on improved agriculture, 
and new methods for making money. The 
eye which had previously been dim‘ and 
dull was now lit up with enthusiasm. . If 
every family of boys can be improved .as 
were these boys by moying West, we 
would advise all of them to migrate in 
that direction. 





High or Low Lands. 





I have just returned from a carriage 
drive south of Rochester among some of 
the best farm lands of Western New York. 
I could not help noticing that the farmers 
situated on low and flat lands were not 
so prosperous. as those on the uplands or 
hills. On the low lands the farm houses 
were poor and dilapidated, the barns were 
small and in great need of repairs. But 
the moment we reached the higher ground 
I could see a change; the houses were in 
better condition, well painted, with good 
roofs. Barns and fences were in ship- 
shape 

I do not claim anything new in this ob- 
servation, but record it simply as it im- 
presses me. I have always held the idea 
in buying land one should buy that which 
is naturally well ‘drained. Certainly at 
present price of land you can buy that 
which is naturally drained cheaper than 
you can drain wet land. 


There are seasons when low lands give 
better crops than high lands, but there 
are seasons that the lowland cannot be 
cultivated properly and the crops, if any, 
are inferior, 

It seems natural to suppose that low 
land is more fertile than upland, owing to 
the fact that there is a continual washing 
from the hills to the valleys, but‘ this is 
not a safe rule to follow in all cases,’Often 


hills. During my recent drive’ into the 
country I found that hilly farms which 
I had cultivated myself thirty years ago 
seemed to be more fertile than in- olden 
times, 

If upland is more valuable for farming 
than low lands, surely it must be far more 
valuable for fruit growing, since both large 
and small fruits are often injured by late 
spring frosts which may be destructive 
on the low lands and may do no injury 
whatever on the hilltops and slopes, 





A Valuable Red Raspberry. 





Friend Green:—Although more than 
busy, I must steal a few minutes from 
pressing duties to tell you how pleased I 
am with the Loudon. I have only a few 
plants, but they are yielding finely. Of 
a dozen or more varieties I have tried I 
think it is best of its season. It is very 
deceiving in one respect, and that is in 
size. From its nearly globular form it 
looks considerably smaller than it really 
is. It ripens a good many berries at once, 
and its large size makes it nice to pick 
and one can pick a quart in just half the 
time that it takes to pick the Cuthbert, 
which, as you know, is quite scattered in 
its ripening, the berries ripening one in a 
place. I had supposed it later in ripen- 
ing that the Cuthbert, but it furnished two 
good pickings before we picked any Cuth- 
bert, but the two pickings were only three 
days apart. I had intended to put out 


where I desired to put them was sadly 
needed for other crops, and, having a 
good many other red raspberries, I con- 
cluded to wait a year. As it was I did 
not have any plants to use, as friends in- 
sisted on taking every plant that grew, 
even down to small culls. Next spring I 
am going to plant to Loudon a nice plot 
of ground. Miller’s Barly became a vic- 
tim to anthracnose and only three plants 
perfected nice berries. It is not as early 
as Turner into several days, being a little 
ahead of the Marlborough. 

The berries are larger than I expected 
and quite firm. As you know, the anth- 
racnose is a disease which comes and goes, 
being worse some years than others, and 
not confined to any particular variety. Any 
raspberry is liable to become a victim to 
the disease, so my luck with the Miller 
should not be counted against it, I shall 
plant all that I have. 

Yours fraternally, 
L. B. Pierce, Ohio, 





Jacob Moore on Currants—An 
Interview. — 





Jacob Moore, the veteran hybridist, and 
originator of valuable new fruits, Brigh- 
ton grape, Bartlett-Seckel pear, Red Cross 
ore, etc., called upon us to-day (July 
1}. 

Mr. Moore says that the new Red Cross 
currant is proving to be better than he ex- 
pected. He says that it is more than 
twice the size of Victoria, and Victoria is 
larger than Red Dutch. \ 
“But,” said I, “you stated to the Rural 
New Yorker that the Red Cross was one- 
quarter larger than Red Dutch.” 

“I know I did, because I wanted to be 
on the safe side. I was wrong, however. 
Red Cross is more than double the size of 
Red Dutch.” 

“How much more productive is Red 
Cross than Cherry currant?’ 

“Red Cross is more than twice as pro- 
ductive as the Cherry. As I see the Red 
Cross at Rochester it is fully as large as 
Fay's Prolific, far more productive, longer 
in cluster, and with more of a tendency 





to grow in thick masses, where whole 
handfuls can be gathered at one grasp of 


t 


the low land ‘is far less -fertile-than the’ 


quite a patch last spring, but the place’ 


the fingers. Red Cross: berries are large 
to the end of the cluster.” : 

“How about the ease of picking Red 
Cross as compared with that of Fay or 
other currants?” 

“Red Cross has a longer stem above the 
fruit than Fay, which makes it easier to 
pi ” ‘ 

“You should warn all purchasers of 
plants,” continued Mr. Moore, “to look out 
for counterfeits of Red Cross currants. 
I mean by this, that there are Many nurs- 
erymen who will offer Red Cross currant 
plants who have not a plant to sell, and 
who will simply label inferior varieties and 
sell them as Red Cross. People who buy 
these counterfeit varieties will fruit them, 
and finding the fruit inferior will never 
buy another Red Cross currant.” 

“Do you ‘think much of this wrong label- 
ing is done?’ 

“Indeed I do,” replied Mr. Moore. ‘I be- 
lieve a large portion of new fruits sold are 
simply counterfeits and not the genuine 
variety.” 

Jacob Moore is sixty years of age, a man 
who has spent the best part of his life 
in efforts to improve varieties of fruits. 
If he had done nothing more than to pro- 
duce the Brighton grape he would have 
made a success of life. He does not, how- 
ever, consider this kind of work profitable, 
and says he will not continue it further. 
Fruit growers are glad to have improved 
varieties, but they will not pay enough for 
them to make it profitable to spend years 
of hard work in securing such varieties. 

“Mr. Moore, what ean you say about the 
quality of the Red Cross currant as com- 
pared with Fay, Cherry and other varie- 
ties?” ; 

“The quality of the Red Cross is super- 
ior to that of other red varieties. There is 
much more sugar in the Red Cross. It is 
of higher quality.” 


My Vacation in Canada. 








Lcontinued.] 


In the vicinity of the wild lake which we 
visited in Canada were several mica (isin- 
glass) mines. Mica, such as is used in our 
coal stoves, and which resembles flexible 
glass is found in pockets of ‘a reddish 
ridge, called feldspar, This rock crops out 
in various places along the rocky ledge 
bordering Lake Koshkabogamog. Mica 
is valued according to the size of blocks, 
from ten dollars a pound for large blocks, 
to almost nothing for very small blocks, 
hence the value of mica depends upon the 
size of the pockets, or formations, which 
are found in the feldspar rocks. 

There was a large amount of refuse mica 
strewn about the mines, the blocks being 
too small naturally, or having been shat- 
tered by the gun-powder blast. If the 
mines had been located near a railroad all 
this waste mica would have been ground 
up and marketed, since it is valuable when 
mixed with axle grease to prevent friction. 
You have perhaps heard of mica axle 
grease. Sheets of mica are often placed 
in btarings of locomotives to prevent fric- 
tion. A block of mica, which looks like 
a solid piece of stone, can be separated 
with the fingers into thousands of pieces 
as thin as the finest paper. Mica is indeed 
a marvelous mineral product. These Can- 
adian mica mines are attracting the atten- 
tion of capitalists. We met a wealthy 
Chicago man on his way into this country 
to investigate their character, 


Near this wild lake region, but not along 
its shores, where there is no habitation, we 
found two rough cabins occupied by fam- 
ilies-all the year round. Each of these fam- 
ilies had-a pet wild ‘bear which had been 
Pcaptured early in theispring. These bears 
were about half grown,’ They were timid of 
strangers at first siglt, but soon became 
accustomed to our faces, and after a few 
moments would readily. eat out of our 
hands, or attempt to be sociable. Their 
motions and peculiarities were interesting. 
They seemed~to delight in standing on 
their heads, and in turning somersaults, 
without having been taught to do such 
things. They would handle food with 
their fore-paws, much after the manner of 
a squirrel. Bread and butter, and huckle- 
berries with milk seemed to be a favorite 
diet. I was told that while young bears 
are interesting play-fellows but they can- 
not be depended upon when they get aged. 
Old bears in captivity often attack their 
keepers and destroy life. These poor peo- 
ple were anxious to sell the captive bears, 
asking from $7.00 to $10.00 each, but I 
was told that an offer of $5.00 would prob- 
ably not be refused. ’ 

One of these families was surprised one 
evening when their cows came in at milk- 
ing time to find them accompanied with 
two beautiful fawns,. These fawns were 
easily tamed, and one of them was playing 
about the house as I passed by. It was a 
beautiful creature, about as tall as a full 
grown sheep, but light and. graceful of 
limb and body. The hair was light brown, 
slightly reddish and spotted, something 
like a leopard. This young deer was per- 
mitted to rove in the forests with freedom, 
but, it invariably returned at feeding time 
to get its supply of milk. I was told that 
after it began to feed,upon other food than 
milk it would be apt to stray away and 
never come back, 

Deer cannot be confined with a rope 
around its neck as can a bear; they will 
pine away and die under such treatment. 
They may, however, be confined by a high 
wire fence, but such a fence is too expen- 
sive for these poor frontiers men. Since 
I could have purchased young bear for 
$5.00 to $7.00 I was tempted to buy one of 
the deer and send it with the bear to our 
Rochester Park Superintendent, since our 
parks are establishing a menagerie. 

The fact that this bear was easily cap- 
tured indicates the wildness of the coun- 
try, and the frequency of large game in 
that locality. Moose have been captured 
here, and a shoot of bear and deer is fre- 
quent. Hunters send their dogs into the 
woodland. They do not attempt to follow 
the dogs who understand their duties, find 
the track of the deer and pursue it eagerly. 
The deer in order to escape the hounds 
take to the lakes. Hunters are located at 
various points along the lake where they 
have reason to expect the deer are liable 
to enter. After the deer strikes water it 
is an easy affair for the hunter to pursue 
him with his light canoe, and strike him 
upon the head or shoot him. In this man- 
ner a large numberof deer are destroyed 
every year in Canada, Deer hunters be- 
come expert riflemen. A point was shown 
me where my friend, John Crow, shota 
deer at a distance of half a mile with a 
Marlin rifle, when only the head of the 
deer could be seen above the water. 

Here are points of woodcraft given me 
by a young man who has the reputation of 
being one of the greatest hunters in this 
locality. He was telling me how he could 
find his way about the wilderness without 
guide or compass.. First, moss grows more 
freely on the north side of a tree than on 
the sunny sides of the south, east or west; 
Second, forest trees lean to-the east owing 
to the fact that prevailing winds are from 
the west; Third, the topmost branches of 
pine trees especially, as well as other trees, 
also bend to the east for the same reason, 
and point like human fingers which way 
to go to get out of the woods; Fourth, the 
branches of the east side of trees are more 
dense than branches of the west side, ow- 
ing to the protection those on the east side 
have from winds and hurricanes. The 





ridges of rock in this section of Canada 
run southwest, and thus give point to the 


compass. Some of these items of wood- 
craft I have never heard before. I was 
familiar only with the fact that moss is 
more conspicuous on the north side of trees 
than elsewhere, 


JOHN J, CROW. 


While at my hotel I made the acquaint- 
ance of this gentleman, who is a typical 
Canadian, a man about fifty years of age, 
stocky, sunburnt and a little gray-headed, 
with a keen and kindly gleaming of the 
eyes, Mr, Crow is an inspector of hotels. 
He formerly managed his farm, which is 
near by, but of late years has placed the 
farm in the hands of his son. Mr. Crow 
is a great deer hunter; probably more deer 
have fallen before the crack of his rifle 
than before that of any other rifleman in 
that part Df Canada. He can almost tell 
you the point where the deer will plunge 
into the lake on any one of the ends of 
islands surrounding these lakes. In the 
hunting season his numerous friends visit 
him @r a grand deer hunt. Although the 
season is cold when deer are hunted, these 
hardy men think nothing of camping out 
in rude log cabins, the cabins built of 
brush and bark temporarily, without doors 
or windows, when perhaps the snow may 
be blowing outside. They think nothing 
of standing all day long at some solitary 
point, watching for the appearance of a 
deer which is being chased by the dogs. 
Often they watch thus day after day with- 
out seeing a deer, much less in getting a 
shot at it, although it is seldom that one 
of the party does not get his game, and 
sometimes several deer. Mr. Crow, know- 
ing the best points, where the deer are 
liable to be, places his friends there and 
takes 9 less advantageous position himself, 
and still he is liable to be the man who 
brings in the deer, owing to his accuracy 
of aim of his long distance Marlin rifle. 

Mr. Crow treated me with great cour- 
tesy during my stay at McCracken’s Land- 
ing. On numerous occasions he invited 
me to take q seat in his canoe to be pad- 
dled by his strong hands to distant beds 
Where muscallonges and bass were known 
to feed. Indeed, he knew every feeding 
ground upon all of these numerous lakes. 
When one day he took myself and friends 
far out into the lake after bass, the waves 
rolled quite high, and it was hard work 
propelling the boat, but he was so strong 
and stalwart he did not seem to be incon- 
venienced in the least. I do not think I 
ever saw a man of his age with finer phy- 
sique, and stronger arms. He would an- 
chor our boat far out into the lake, behind 
some great rock, or in the iee of some land, 
where the wind did not blow. Here we 
caught fine strings of bass while others 
in the lake had given up fishing entirely 
for that day, 

Mr. Crow is one of the leading politicians 
of this part of the country. Being himself 
a farmer and a native “to the manner 
born” he is more in sympathy with the 
people than lawyers and politicians from 
the cities and larger towns, hence when 
he comes in competition with the city men, 
when addressing their rural constituents, 
our friend has no trouble in flooring his 
competitors, hence during every political 
campaign Mr. Crow is actively at work 
night after night, talking to crowds of 
people who gather together in the town 
halls to hear the discussion of political 
subjects, previous to election. 

Mr. Crow is a good story teller, having 
many experiences of interest in the way 
of fishing, hunting, und political speech- 
making; therefore he is a pleasant com- 
panion, — 

Having some business at Koshkaboga- 
mog Lake, Mr. Crow volunteered to ac- 
company us to that lake. He had heard 
that there were men catching bass with 
nets for market, and was authorized by 
“the fish inspector to destroy these nets. 
Therefore it was in his canoe and by his 
strong arm that I was paddled a large part 
of my journey to this wild lake. After 
reaching the lake it was in his canoe that 
I rode over its beautiful waters. 

I shall ever have pleasant recollections 
of John Crow and hope to meet him again. 


ROB McCRACKEN. 


This is the name of a man employed by 
us as guide, cook, and general utility man 
on our journey to the wild lake, Koshka- 
bogamog. We met him on the steamboat 
ertering the lakes. He is rather a small 
man, sparsely built but sinewy, of Scotch 
descent, with red hair and sandy complex- 
ion, and a peculiarity of the eyes which 
rendered it sometimes doubtful whether 
he is looking at you, or at some other ob- 
ject. ‘Rob does not dress in the prevail- 
ing styles of New York city or Boston, 
neither does he use a cane or carry a 
monocle on one eye; in fact, he is a little 
careless about his dress, 

I fell in love at once with this man Mce- 
Cracken. He is a genuine man of the 
backwoods, true hearted, honest, active 
and energetic. Our hotel was situated at 
the bottom of the hill, and his house was 
at the top. Time and again during the 
warm days Rob would dash down the hill 
and up again with great speed. While sit- 
ting upon the shady porch we would hear 
the gravel and stones fly down the hill- 
side, and we knew at once that McCracken 
was coming. When he ascended the hill 
his speed was no less than in descending, 
and he often carried a pail of milk, a 
block.of ice, the dressed carcass of a sheep, 
or something of that kind. 

McCracken is the commissary of this 
part of the country. He supplies many of 
the islanders in cottages with fresh meat, 
butter, milk, eggs, fruit, etc. A Rochester 
millionaire owns a cottage not far from 
our hotel. Rob supplies this man with 
provisions valued at $25.00 per week. 

McCracken having a little Irish blood 
in him, as well as Scotch, is a witty man 
and a good story teller. You could never 
corner him. I complained of his snoring 
in camp at’night and keeping me awake, 
bue he assured me that it was the frogs 
I heard, 

McCracken is descended from a distin- 
guished family, A near relative was a sur- 
geon in Wellington’s army at the Battle 
of Waterloo, 


JACK JONES. 


Jack was, employed by us to row our 
boat and guide us to favorable fishing 
grounds. He was another character of 
the woods. The first day everything went 
well; we were satisfied with Jack. The 
second day he was very talkative and com- 
plimentary. He remarked to the lady of 
our party that she was the finest lady he 
ever did see, and that he could tell her 
fortune. He said there had been many 
lovers who sought her hand in marriage 
previous to the one whom she had mar- 
ried. . ; 

“You would not think it,” said Jack, 
“but I am a Bible student. While I can- 
not read or write, I can quote you the 
Bible by the hour. And God answers my 
prayers. One day a trapper stole an otter 
from my trap, and I asked God that he 
might not live to steal another otter, and 
the man died the next day. A man here 
would not trust me for a cow which I 
wanted to buy of him, and I prayed that 
he might have no more cows to sell. His 
eow died that night.. Another man cheat- 
ed me out of money earned in threshing, 
and I prayed that he might do no more 
threshing in this locality, and he was soon 
after caught in his threshing machine and 
torn to shreds. Yes, God talks to me.” 

I repeat this conversation, blasphemous 
and interjected with subdued oaths, to in- 





dicate what strange ideas some people may 


have of religion, How many people there 
are who think, with Jack, that God de 
stroys their enemies. Indeed, this was the 
view of the Jews in the timeof Joshua and 
later. Indeed, there are many errors in 
the religious belief of many people, even 
to this day. < 

Now, we are ready to jump into our boat 
and start for the fishing ground. 

“But Jack has been drinking,” I ex- 
claimed to Mr. Iven. 

“True enough, but he will work that off 
in a little while at the oars.” 

It seemed to me also that he would work 
it off since he showed no serious effects at 
this moment. Therefore we took our seat 
in the boat, and Jack pulled at the oars. 
We noticed that he did not go in the di- 
rection where we supposed he would go, 
but we presumed he knew what he was 
about. We found him continually in dan- 
ger of running ashore, among the snags, 
fallen logs and other driftwood. We had 
to yell at him to pull away from the shore. 
Finally we concluded that he was not 
aiming for any particular spot, and there- 
fore told him to start out for the hig rock 
where we knew there were fish. ‘Pull 
your left oar,” said Mr. Iven. Jack did 
not seem to know which was the left, or 
the right. He struggled desperately with 
the oars but made no headway. My friend 
thought we were in some danger of being 
sSwamped or being turned over. 


“Let me sit in your place, Mr, Green, 
and paddle. I never could make much 
use of oars.” 

But I would not allow him to change 
his position in the boat, fearing he might 
upset it. Mr. Iven then proposed to .take 
the gars from Jack and row himself, but 
even this was hazardous, changing seats 
in the boat with a drunken man. 

Finally Jack made one more desperate 
attempt to pull the oars, but the bad 
whisky seemed to have by this time ob- 
tained full control over him. He could 
not balance himself upon his seat, but 
tipped over backward, falling flat upon 
the bottom of the boat, where he went to 
sleep. My friend took the oars. We rowed 
around and continued our fishing for a 
short time, then started for the hotel, al- 
most forgetting that Jack was lying upon 
the bottom of the boat fast in a drunken 
slumbet, 





Thirst for Alaska Gold. 


Many thousand strong men will in the 
next few months risk their lives in the 
newly discovered gold fields of Alaska. 
The temperature there in summer is 100 
above and in winter 80 below zero. Pro- 
visions there are worth one dollar per 
pound. The dangers met with in the jour- 
ney are numerous, but the chances of sur- 
viving after arrival are still greater. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred will lose 
the money they invest in this journey, and 
many will lose their lives. If these mis- 
guided men would settle down to fruit 
growing they would make far more money 
on the average than chasing phantom gold 
in the frozen north. Will you, kind reader, 
take my advice, and instead of risking your 
life and fertune in Alaska, plant on fer- 
tile lands fruits. Take my word for it, 
you will be better off for so doing. There 
are gold mines in your own gardens and 
fields, 





Some Large Fruit Yields, 





An orchard of 90 trees in New Canaan, 
Ct., produced 206 barrels of picked apples 
the eighth season from planting. A 15- 
year-old tree in the same neighborhood 
yielded 12 barrels of choice, picked apples. 
A grower in Ontario county, New York, 
sold 379 barrels from his orchard of 1 1-2 
acres and in addition had between 300 and 
400 bushels of paring and cider apples. A 
tree in Glastonbury, Ct., produced 95 
bushels of apples. In 1891 Hale Bros., of 
Connecticut sold about $24,000 worth of 
peaches from 35 acres.—American Agri- 
culturist. 





This Practical Age, 





The master men of the reign have beén, 
not the politicians and statesmen, the sol- 
diers and sailors, thea poets and artists— 
they have been the engineers, the ship- 
builders, the electricians, the men who 
have yoked the thunderbolts of Jupiter to 
the hammer of Vulcan, and have usurped 
the authority of Neptune over the waves 
at the same time they have outstripped the 
herald Mercury by the speed of their dis- 
patches. The steam engine, the steamship 
and the electric wire have, in sixty years, 
effected a more revolutionary change in 
the conceptions of distance than all the mil- 
lenniums that have passed since the stone 
age. When the Queen ascended the throne 
the United States were six times further 
away than they are to-day. India was 
forty days distant instead of fourteen, 
Australia six months instead of six weeks. 

While this shrinkage has been made a 
practical reality for all manner of brute 
substances, a much more rapid and total 
conquest of space and time has been ef- 
fected in the exchange of thought and 
knowledge. The cables have enabled us to 
beat the sun, to deliver messages in Lon- 
don hours by the clock before they started 
from India. To-day, all news of import- 
ance is practically reported simultaneously 
all over the whole world. Our steamships 
bridge every sea, our cables link every con- 
tinent, and commerce, that spider of the 
planet, despite the temporary hindrance of 
protective tariffs, is weaving all. the na- 
tions of the world into one vast web, and 
the home and nest and central mode of that 
spider is the country and capital of our 
Queen.—From “The Queen’s HEmpire—A 
Retrospect of Sixty Years,” by W. T. 
Stead, in Review of Reviews. 





It is a Mistake. 





To work when you are not in a fit condi- 
tion to do so. To take off heavy under- 
clothing out of season, simply because you 
have become overheated. ‘To think that 
the more a person eats the healthier and 
stronger he will become. To believe that 
children can do as much work as grown 
people, and that the more they study the 
more they learn. To go to bed late at 
night and rise at daybreak and imagine 
that every hour taken from sleep is an 
hour gained. To imagine that if a little 
work or exercise is gocd, violent or pro- 
longed exercise is better. To conclude 
that the smallest room in the house is 
large enough to sleep in. To sleep exposed 
to a direct. draught at any season. To 
think any nostrum or patent medicine is 
a specific for all the diseases that flesh is 
heir to. To imagine that whatever remedy 
causes one to fecl immediately better—as 
alcoholie stimulants—is good for the sys- 
tem, without regard to the after effects, 
To eat as if you -had ‘only a minute in 
éwhich to finish the meal, or to eat without 
an appetite, or to continue after it has 
been satisfied merely to gratify the taste. 
To give unnecessary time to a..certain 
established routine: of. housekeeping when 
it eould be much more profitably spent in 
rest or recreation. To expect a girl or 
woman to be, handsome when the action 
of her lungs is dependent on the expansive 
nature of a cent’s worth of tape.—Phila- 
delphia Record, 





The Value of a Reputation, 





A gentleman from a neighboring city 
while purchasing some strawberries of : 
dealer in Pittsfield, said to the dea] : 
Those are fine berries. I can occasionaly’ 
get as nice at uome, but am not ateun 
sure of them.” The dealer replied that te 
had not received a crate of soft or di Z 
fruit from that grower for ten years i 
he could guarantee just such the is. 
through. Thereupon the gentleman cule 
ed six boxes sent him by express th Me 
big 3 a bam for the whole season " 
assing through the Bost ark 
noticed some neatly-put-up ger : 


the best stands in the New ae : ae 


, euil FE 
Market, I said to the dealer; “There he 
be money in that fruit for you.” He cam 


ed and replied, “Well, it is fine frui 

u ’ 2 ruit ¢ 
new put up. I always give it the li. 
nce, for I can depend upon it. If he 
grower telegraphs a shipment font t 
sometimes Sell it all before it reac} nah 
There is not so very much mone 
me, but I like to see it front o 
I consider it an honor to any 
ton to handle those goods,” 
setts Ploughman,. ; 
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Professor Van Deman Says Fal] 
Planting isbetter than sS Pring 
—His Reasons Why. ~ 
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f my store, 
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In most par aE 
Southern lees an Eastern, Middle and 
et 8 fall planting is an em; 
Success. In Southern Ohio. where Tow 
born and grew to manhood y T was 
nearly always plant ie Wwe used to 
There, even the ities trees in the fall, 
passed their first winter noe pacip plum, 
know, are much more si ey, which, we 

2 subject to inj 
hres planted in the fall than the aan 
ar, quince and grape. ’ ’ 
that when I — a child b ye hese 
get his trees from the saretales a 1g 
vember, and sometimes I would Aare _ 
Saad them by holding the trees while he 
ed in the dirt, when it w: ; 
my fingers ached. We ede pron. 
| f é Ost a trea 
= Plant of any kind, There was a little 
itd not far from our home where 
T used to go with his wagon and get 
apple trees nearly every fall that we 
grafted in the old way, about ine — 
feet from the ground, and gs ah 
tale ane ¢ und, and some of those 
Set trom 1853 to 1855 are yet alive 
and bearing well. 

In the first place, it would be wise to 
buy trees and plants of most kinds in the 
fall, whenever it is at all convenient to do 
= ite several Teasons why this 

e done. There is more time to do 
the work carefully than if it is put off until 
spring, when farm work is more pressing 
ei there is danger of getting the trees 
Dp anted late in the season. The goil is usu- 
ad in better condition than in the spring, 
oo it is packed by the winter rains and 

ay also be baked hard by drouth. The 
wounds on the roots heal over and little 
rootlets are generally started before freez- 
ing weather. _ They become segtled in the 
ground in quite a natural condition befora 
active growth begins in the spring. 

The earlier a tree can begin its growth, 
the stronger it will be, and the more able 
to withstand any test of its vitality. The 
first year is the most critical for a tree or 
plant, and if it is passed safely it is likely 
to continue to flourish. 

In the fall there is better chance to get 
choice stock, because it has never been, 
culled, and the entire growth of the year 
is to select from. If the trees are pur- 
chased in the fall there is no danger of 
deferring their planting until another year, 
Nurserymen, like other business men, are 
glad to turn their stock into money as soon 
“as possible, and, theréfore, «are: usually 
willing to sell at a lower price in the fall 
than to wait until spring for it. If the 
planting is not to be done until spring, as 
must be the case with some 
kinds of trees and plants, it is 
a very safe and convenient plan to get 
them in the fall and have them all ready 
for planting as soon as the ground can be 
worked in spring. There must, of neces- 
sity, be some delay in the spring at the 
nursery, because it takes time to dig and 
pack trees, and they are usually subject to 
the necessary and unnecessary delays of 
transportation. This sometimes takes 
weeks or even months. It is indeed very 
gratifying to know that there is nothing to 
wait for in the spring, when everything is 
pushing for attention. As I have already 
stated, there are differences in climate and 
peculiarities of species and varieties, that 
make it necessary to vary the times and 
methods of planting; therefore, it may be 
well to have as clear an understanding of 
the matter as possible. 

The principal reason why any tree or 
plant dies when transplanted is, that its 
water supply is cut off. To be more ex- 
plicit, the water of its sap is evaporited 
and there is not sufficient opportunity for 
its replenishment. This is one of the fun- 
damental principles of plant life that every 
one who deals with it should fully vnder- 
stand. A branch is cut from a tree in 
summer time, and its leaves soon wither 
and die. Why? Because the water is 
evaporated. In winter time it would take 
another branch from the same tree a auch 
longer time to die, because the evaporation 
is slower. A tree be dug up and trans- 
planted in mid-summer it will die much 
more easily than if it were done when in 
the dormant stage a few months later. The 
evaporating surface is much greater when 
in leaf, and the roots cannot so easily drink 
in the needed water from the soil, because 
of the disarrangement of the water chan- 
nels in the soil. If the day be bright and 
the soil dry, death is likely to come soon. 
An evergreen is harder to safely transplant 
than a deciduous tree or plant, chiefly be- 
cause it always has a large evaporating 
surface. There is a constant draft upon the 
branches of any tree or plant in winter 
time, except when the air is moister than 
their internal parts. If the air be cold, it 
is more hungry for moisture than when it 
is comfortably cool. A current of air has 
a still more drying effect. If intensely cold, 
it sucks dry everything it* touches; the 
earth, the fences, buildings, and, of course, 
the trees, vines, and every living thing. 
The dryer the soil and the more intense 
and continued the cold, and the more 
windy, the greater the danger of the evap 
oration becoming fatal; because there 1s 4 
point beyond which it may not safely £0. 
This varies with the constitution of the 
different vegetable structures, and the 
climate and soil. Rainfall, porosity of soil, 
windbreaks, both natural and artificial, 
forests, plains, mountains and large bodies 
of water, are some of the more important 
factors in this great problem of plant cul 
ture. ‘ 

The fruits suitable for fall setting in the 

Central and Eastern states are the apple, 

pear, quince, grape, blackberry, raspber oe 
gooseberry, currant, Juneberry, and nu 
trees. In the Gulf states, and a little north 
of them, planting of all kinds of fruits and 
hardy ornamentals may go on all winter, 
during all mild weather. In Florida 
orange and other citrus fruits are usually 
set during the latter part of the winter. 





Do not wash the eggs, but rub them with 
a damp cloth when brought into the —_ 
they will look bright and clean when ta 2 
to market. There is more than a little 
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A rooster perched 
Just hear him cro 
His satisfaction is 
His self-possession 
His lusty lungs gi 
That this is so. 
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Till down they go 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


‘¢The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 














And Down They Go. 


A rooster perched upon the fence, 
Just hear him crow! 

His satisfaction is immense, 

His self-possession is intense, 

His lusty lungs give evidence 
That this is so. 


Another rooster sees him there 

And hears him crow. 

With flapping wings he cleaves the air, 
The fence top is too small to share, 
And so they fight and scratch and tear, 
Till down they go. a 


So ’tis in life. When any man 
Gets eminent, 
Some jealous rival tries to plan 
Some way to down him, if he can. 
And if he just upsets the pan, 
ent. 
He feels content. Leia tiie 





Now is the seed time. God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown; 
Beyond our vision —~—-—, — 
y ti § Ww ‘ 

he harvest time is on ohittier. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Plants and Talk, 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Who has not sat at a nicely-spread ta- 
‘dle, the hostess kind-hearted but not being 
‘gifted with talk, the meal passes in almost 
continued silence? Or ill-natured stories 
are told, or worse, and it is far from being 
a feast of reason. Now the simplest plant 
in the center of the table will change all 
this, and generally start an interesting con- 
versation. Especially, if we choose the 
flowers with tact. A Frenchman would 
enjoy to see his national flower, the Iris, 
and his talk would soon be ready, telling 
about the fleur-de-lis in his native country. 
A German can be started off with a corn- 
flower, and try a pot of Oxalis on an Irish- 
man. When the garden is laid out in the 
spring, have a thought for the table, and 
cultivate flowers with long stems. A 
double sunflower is about as cheerful a one 
that grows, tone it down with blue lark- 
spur. The Gladiola can be made very ef- 
fective, but don’t mix it with anything else. 
A.spike or two, of the royal blooms in a 
tall, prettily-shaped vase will be found very 
effective. ‘Through November, a golden 
drum will start a smile and conversation. 
Everyone is interested and knows some- 
thing about these plants, and I never knew 
it to fail for each one present to suggest 
another name for these general favorites. 
All the florists are on hand with their 
flowers for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
but we can’t all afford to buy them. Be- 
sides it is an added triumph to have them 
from our own window shelves. A lady had 
smilax and rose geranium for green, and 
one flower mixed with these made a pretty 
offering for each guest at table, laid on 
the napkin. White asters are beautiful, 
‘and begenias, abutilon, or ageratum. Keep 
in mind the table, and if for no other rea- 
son, buy, pot and bring up to make bloom 
in February and March, the most disa- 
greeable months, at least a few bulbs. 
With a pot of gay red tulips in the center 
of the tea table, the last murder case, or 
hard times will hardly be discussed, and 
the children will particularly enjoy them. 
Besides tulips, there ought to be single 
white narcissus, and a few of those jolly 
little bulbs, crocus. Of course, preparing 
these plants for the table takes thought 
and time, but the busy housekeeper is hap- 
pier for growing them and certainly their 
presence will improve table talk. 


FOR SMALL QUARTERS. 


Thousands of families live in flats, or 
very small houses, and as much as they 
would like a few flowering plants in the 
windows the cry is “No room!’ Now 
here are the bulbs for just such small 
places, and the latter part of summer or 
the first of September is the time to send 
for them. They are most accommodating 
little dears and will do well even potted 
with dirt scraped from the streets, es- 
pecially if a little sand is mixed with it. 
Perhaps some ingenuity will have to be 
used to find dark places for the bulbs from 
September until after Christmas. One 
wcman had an air-tight wood stove in her 
parlor, that was so rarely used she tucked 
her potted bulbs in there. The place was 
s0 cool and dark they made roots beauti- 
fully. Another utilized a box lounge, and 
when her visitors sat above they little 
thought how the bulbs: were at work be- 
neath preparing to gladden all around in 
due time. <A shelf in a dark closet. will 
suit them, and, even placed in a basket 
kept under the bed will do very well. Of 
cecurse, the best place is in the cellar if 
frost-proof. A hanging shelf out of the 
way of mice and not taking up much room, 
suits them exactly. Now, what to send 
for? If purses are light let it be two 
dezen tulips, assorted colors, and the same 
or more, for they are very cheap, of the 
cheerful little crocus. Tulips have now 
such beautiful colors and they are such 
graceful cup-like flowers, one’s windows 
with them will lighten » whole block. But 
the bulb of bulbs is the single white nar- 
cissus, or jonquil. The white star blos- 
scms have a lovely scent and are so beau- 
tiful for young girls to wear. Hyacinths, 
too, ought to be added. They are very 
Pretty when in bloom fer a few days, after 
that the flowers are apt to smell disagree- 
ably. It is better to bring only two or 


—. 


three pots of bulbs to the light at a time 
and then the season of bloom can be 
lengthened until late spring. As for the 
old, spent bulbs, if you have a large back- 
yard tuck them into the out of the way 
corners and the following spring, that is a 
year from the time of house blooming, 
they will put forth some small flowers. But 
throw them away if space is lacking, and 
buy new every fall, and they are cheap 
enough to do so. 
SEPTEMBER’S GIFT. 

A royal gift it is, trom the Good Father 
above, and so plentiful are grapes very 
few of His children need go without them. 
There ought ‘not to be a house in city or 
country but what has a vine trained against 
the wall, or on a trellice. Even with- 
out the fruit the leaves are beautiful, but 
what a joy, before breakfast, to cut off a 
bunch with a blush and dew still on and 
eat it, even before the cup of coffee is con- 
sidered. The scientists say, as food for 
human beings there is nothing, better in 
the vegetable world than ripe grapes. They 
not only give strength, endurance and vi 
vacity to those that are in health, but re- 
store the sick and debilitated to strength, 
when eaten freely at the vintage 
time. A consumptive told me 
she kept herself in comfortable 
health by eating grapes. She put 
a plate by her bedside, and many a wake- 
ful night, when her cough was distressing, 
she has been relieved by eating them. An 
old lady, aged 87 years, had been a great 
grape eater all her life. When she fell 
down and broke her arm, we all thought 
her time had come, that the bone could not 
knit, but in three months she could use it 
as well as ever, and she said it was all 
from being in such good condition from 
eating grapes. A grape grower told me 
that in the season he hires a number of 
girls to pick and prepare them for market. 
Many of the young women come from the 
cities, and are pale and delicate in health. 
But at the end of the season it is aston- 
ishing how they have changed for the bet- 
ter, both in health and spirits. For two 
or three years past the sale of grapes has 
been lessened, for the cry was, “The seeds 
cause that dreadful disease, appendicitis,” 
but the doctors, again and again, have pub- 
lished statements that it is a mistake, the 
appendix is so small no grape seed could 
enter. Now, let every good husband and 
father plant the vines. He has no excuse 
that there is no room, as long as there are 
walls to his house or there is a barn or 
shed on his premises. While we can have 
this good gift, and the season may be 
lengthened until after Christmas, suppose 
the women stop making pies (those great 
aids to dyspepsia) and put grapes on the 
table three times a day. Placed in a pret- 
ty dish, they are a feast to the éyes, as 
well as the stomach. If our men folk are 
backward about sending to the Green’s 
Nursery Company for good, strong grape 
vines, Prod! Prod! Prod! If that does no 
good, send for and plant them yourself. 


LITTLH THINGS. 

Did you ever think that is the “little 
things” that make or mar the comfort 
of the day? A fretful word or impatient 
twitch of the baby, starts him off on a fret- 
ful, rest-destroying time, and the little boy 
or girl is naughty perhaps because mamma 
won’t give him his blocks or his broken 
horse that his heart is set upon, and that 
is too much trouble to find, A delicate ap- 
petite spurns the eggs and toast, for it is 
served on a cracked plate and the yellow 
of the egg smeared all over it. Teach a 
child to say “thank you” when even a lit- 
tle favor is done him. Nine out of ten never 
think of saying it, and the doer of a kind 
act feels it was not appreciated. Learn to 
do up a parcel daintily, even ‘if you are not 
going behind the counter. A present at 
Christmas or at other times, even if not 
costly, is much more enjoyed if instead of 
being wrapped in an old newspaper, it is 
carefully folded, tied and marked. In 
gathering seed keep the different kinds sep- 
arate. Make small paper bags and write 
the name on, then if you give them away to 
a plant lover they are appreciated. Label 
every seed or strange plant in your garden 
so that you won't have to say as so many 
do when asked the name, “I don’t know! 
Some jaw-breaking thing or another.” It 
is “little things” that keeps the body in a 
healthy state or bordering on disease. The 
wrap thrown over the head when going out 
doors on a cold day. The carefully stop- 
ping another mouthful when you have eaten 
enough. The feet kept warm and dry, and 
extra clothing when the weather changes 
to colder. One “habit” may work off inuch 
harm. Always put a bowl of pure water 
by your bedside. If wakeful, a good sip 
may send you off asleep, and it will often 
stop a fit of coughing or a handkerchief 
wet and placed on the head may cure a 
headache. With children the pitcher of 
water is invaluable and may save poking 
around down stairs in the dark. Keep an 
account of the daily expenses, It is won- 
derful what a habit formed of putting down 
where every penny goes will do. It checks 
over expenditure entirely. And lastly, take 
pains with your letters. Answer promptly, 
and study to make those to friends inter- 
esting. 





Unfermented Grape Juice. 


This delightfully refreshing summer 
drink may be made for about three or four 
cents a quart bottle. Pick over the 
grapes, rejecting all unsound ones, almost 
cover with cold water in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, heat slowly (mashing), and cook 
until all the juice is freed. Drain in jelly- 
bag. Measure the juice, add one-third of 
a cupful of granulated sugar for each 
quart, boil for four minutes, bottle and 
seal. So wholesome is this drink that the 
unfermented “grape-juice cure’ for dys- 
pepsia has become a popular fad in Ger- 
many, and there is no doubt of its bene- 
ficial quality—August Woman’s Home 
Companion 





Talk about “hitting the nail on the head,” 
—the following few sent2nces from an ad- 
dress by W. J. Green before the Ohio 
Horticultural Society is one of the squar- 
est blows we have seen lately: 

“My observations lead me to believe that 
the greatest enemy of peach growers is not 
the yellows, nor borers, nor rot, nor frost. 
There is a parasite worse than all these 
and the railroads put together. It is a worse 
“booger” than the commission man even. 
It is a vegetable parasite, although not a 
fungus. It saps the vitality of trees; it 
breaks them down; it breaks the markets 
down and will break the grower up if al- 
lowed to flourish. This parasite is the lit- 
tle cull peack. He may he a benefactor 
who makes two blades of grass grow where 
cne grew before, but in peach culture. the 
wise man will seek to double the size in- 





stead of the number.” 





....__ 
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Keeping the House Free from 
Flies. 


As flies are very fruitful conveyers of 
disease, try very hard to keep them out of 
the house. Cover all windows and doors 
with netting. If you cannot afford 
fiames, tack the netting over the windows 
outside. This ig a very good way. It 
allows one to lower the window from the 
top as well as to lift it from the bottom, 
making better ventilation, If door frames 
are out of the question tack netting very 
full to the top of the door casings. In 
the broad hem at the bottom sew sufli- 
cient good sized pebbles to give weight, 
that the netting may fall quickly in place. 
If by chance the children hold the doors 
open for a moment, allowing flies to enter, 
placa a little sticky fly paper here and 
there, or when you darken the room leave 
a crack of sunshine at any open window 
or door; the flies will in a moment follow 
the light and may then be easily brushed 
out of the room.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Home Notes. 


—The wife has troubles of her own, re- 
member. cs 

—We did it, wife and I, made the money, 
if any has been made. 

—Make the best of your surroundings. 
Nothing is gained by fretting. 

—The grange has done much for women. 
It acknowledges her equality. 

—There is not one woman in 10,000 in 
the country who is not opposed to the sa- 
loon. 

—The telephone in the country greatly 
lightens the life of the women and chil- 
dren. 

—The church has no stronger supporters 
-than the women and children of our rural 
homes. . 

—Encourage the child to assert its indi- 
viduality and independence, within limits, 
of course. 

—Teach your child the practical things 
of life, whether it gets a knowledge of the 
ornamental] or not. 

—Let the women frown upon all bawdy 
shows and gambling at the state and coun- 
ty fairs. 

—Give her a vacation, the hard working 
wife. A little trip amongst new scenes will 
do her a world of good. 

—A sunburnt brow may be the evidence 
of true nobility. Soft hands and white 
brows are not particularly ornamental. 

—If all the women in our rural homes 
would cultivate the habit of correspondence 
with their friends it would give them much 
pleasure. 

—To remove tar from clothing, rub the 
spots with lard, and leave it several hours; 
then wash in hot scap suds. One appli- 
cation is usually all that is needed. 

—The ruddy glow of health on the cheek 
of the farmer’s daughter makes her for- 
tunate as compared to her weakly sister 
who is the child of a millionaire—Western 
Plowman, 





The Summer Vacation. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal Edward 
W. Bok gives some sensible advice upon 
“Going Away in Summer.” He points to 
the mistake that instead of a rest and 
change so many women and girls, physi- 
cally tired and in need of recuperation, 
make of tHeir vacations a round of con- 
tinuous gayety, every moment crowded 
with some excitement or pleasure. In con- 
sequence, the woman who goes away for 
a rest comes back tired and worn out. Mr. 
Bok yery truly ssays:./‘Wezall speak .of 
‘going away’ when we start of a vacation. 
But most of us do not ‘go away.’ ‘Going 
nway’ means cutting ourselves entirely 
free from everything that has entered into 
our lives during the year—away from 
things which have occupied us, away from 
disturbing troubles, away from depressing 
surroundings, away from one’s daily self 
to seek for one’s best self, away from 
familiar places and people. Such a change 
means a changc in ourselves, in our 
thoughts, in our ideas, in our motives, in 
our outlook on everything. The idea that 
we must ever keep ourselves busy, even 
in vacation, so that the mind may not be- 
come rusted, is all nonsense. 

For those who cannot go away Mr. Bok 
advises a change in their mode of living, 
or in their daily work. ‘‘We need a change 
in our lives,” he contends, “even if it is 
only a change of rooms; of merely not 
sleeping in the same rooms in summer as 
we do in winter, or even a rearrangement 
of the furniture, of the curtains, carpets 
or pictures in our room—any change. » No 
woman is so humble of circumstances that 
she cannot make her life pleasanter and 
higher, bringing some change into it. A 
rest at home, with the mind refreshed »y 
compassing minor changes’ from day to 
day, is ofttimes as much needed and as 
beneficial: as a long journey to other 
places or in other lands. One’s limitations 
are often of immeasurable good as they 
show us how to get personal benefit -in 
spite of them. ‘Going away’ in the sum- 
mer need not always mean leaving the 
city or leaving one’s home, It is, of 
course, better if we can do so. But we 
can stay at home and yet ‘go away’—go 
away from things as we have had them 
for a twelve-month, and make them dif- 
ferent.’’ 





Scrap Books for Children. 


- 


The*primary school is not the only place 
nowadays where “busy work” is employed 
to keep hands and brains out of mischief. 
The wise mother knows that her little ones 
must be given something to do, and she 
catches at every device for employing the 
time and also for training the intellect. 

All children love to cut paper, and this 
fact is full of suggestions. Let all papers 
and old books containing pictures be care- 
fully saved. Get the child a pair of small, 
blunt scissors and teach him to cut out pic- 
tures well, with margins and names pre- 
served. This in itself is a valuable lesson 
in neatness, and the little pupil also learns 
to hoard up articles which in many homes 
are consigned to the waste basket. A shoe 
box will serve nicely as a receptacle for 
these pictures. ! 

Now take a tablet of good heavy paper, 
if possible ten inches in length by six in 
width. Unfasten the leaves and fold them 
in pairs crossways. Sew these inside a 
strong manilla cover cut the same size, 
(The unlettered parts of a clean flour sack 
make good covers.) Pretty little books 
containing ten pages are thus made, and 
if sewed with bright colored silk or worsted 
are made still more attractive. 

Supply the child with smooth paste and 
a small brush, and teach him to use them 
neatly. Show him the importance of plac- 
ing the picture straight, and exactly in the 
middle of the page. He knows more about 
playing than anything else, therefore let 
his first book be a “Play Book.” Decor- 
ate the cover fancifully (rather let him do 
it under your direction) and print the 
name and that of the owner in ink. Al- 
low him to exercise his taste and judg- 
ment in selecting the prettiest and tmost 
effective illustrations; talking them over 
as they are pasted in, and afterward, may 
inculeate many important lessons. ~ 

Next a “Work Book” may be made of 
pictures showing children engaged in avy 
occupation. Naturally follows | a “Rest 








Book” and valuable lessons in importance | Cake and Poetry. 


of sleep and quiet. 
may also be made, 
By this time the little worker has be- 
come quite proficient in classifying pic- 
tures. Let him make books illustrating the 
three kingdoms. Provide him with an 
old geography or two, and he will soon 
have little volumes illustrating occupa- 
tions of men, queer babies, odd vehicles, 
bridges, ete. If he visits a menagerie or 
show, he may make a book containing pic- 
tures of the apim..'s he saw.—Mary J. 
Strayer, in Wash. ag:on Home Magazine. 


An “Exercise Book” 





Horticulture for Children, 


Here is something easy, entertaining and 
useful for the boys, and it wil not hurt the 
girls to try it. When I was 10 years old 
a visitor at our house did a little budding 
on the sprouts, under the shade of some 
fruit trees one hot August day, just to 
show my father how it was done. I 
watched him closely, and, thinking that I 
could do it, too, after he went away I tried 
it. My buds took about as well as those 
he set; so, the next spring, I got father to 
give me a little corner of the garden, dug 
up little seedling peach sprouts just as 
they showed above ground and set them in 
rows. I kept them hocd clean, and they 
grew so well that, by August, most of them 
were big enough to bud. We had some of 
the choicest varieties of peaches in our 
orchard then known, and I took buds from 
them and scoured the neighborhood for 
other kinds, The next year I had aH the 
choice budded peach trees father wanted 
to plant, and some to sel! for pocket money. 


This is just the season when little peach, 
apple and other fruit seedlings are coming 
up wherever seeds happened to get into the 
soil. Boys, why not dig them up. with 
plenty of eerth, and plant a little nursery 
row or two for your own pleasure and 
profit? Ten good budded trees will be 
worth a dollar in hard cash, and more, if 
planted in the orchard. You can have 
100 or more in two years, if you will begin 
at once. You can get buds from the best 
trees of which you know in your own or 
the neighbors’ orchards. When the time 
comes I will try to tell you just how to 
bud them. It is easily and quickly done, 
and any bright boy or girl can do it.--H. 
BE. Van Deman, 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—The cellar should be kept as clean and 
dry and well ventilated as any other part 
of the house. 

—A woman who has her own way for a 
term of years must be more than mortal 
not to be, in ample measure, tyrannical. 

—<A pretty jelly of fine color is made by 
a mixture of half white and half red cur- 
rants. Make black currant jelly to serve 
with venison by this rule. — 

—Try to remove the stains of old paint 
from cotton or woolen goods by first rub- 
bing over the stains butter or olive oil, to 
soften the paint and then using chloroform 
on them. . 

—In a sick room where there is a fever 
patient the temperature may be lowered 
quickly by hanging up sheets wrung out 
of ice or very cold water, and fastening 
them to the doors and walls. 

—If the kitchen has no constant venti- 
lation, put the shade fixtures four inches 
below the top of the sash. This allows the 
shade to be lowered without preventing the 
escape of heated and impure air. 

—Figs that have become dried may be 
freshened by laying them upon a plate and 
placing the plate in a steamer until the 
fruit is softened and full. Roll the figs in 
confectioner’s.sugar and let them stand in 
a warm room awhile. 

—Table linen, the napkins particularly, 
should be carefully looked over before they 
are put into water to see if it is stained 
with fruit. By rubbing peach stains in 
alcohol before the linen is put into water 
the stain may be readily removed. 

—Only in the middle of oppressive sum- 
mer days should the fullest daylight be 
shut out of ofr living rooms. And before 
doing so even then a current of fresh air 
and the full rays of the sun should per- 
meate to the furthest corner of every room. 

—In summer salt is likely to be affected 
by the dampness and then become hard- 
ened in its receptacles. If a teaspoonful 
of pulverized arrow-root or cornstarch is 
mixed with each half dozen teaspoonfuls 
of salt, it will not be affected by the tem- 
perature, 

—A zine bathtub may be polished very 
satisfactorily with kerosene. Have the 
tub perfectly dry before using the oil. 
Cover one small place at a time with the 
oil, rubbing it well with a brush and then 
a cloth. When all parts have been cleaned, 
wash the tub with boiling water. 

—White daisies with their golden centers 
and scarlet poppies were a delightful com- 
bination for a luncheon table decoration re- 
cently. The flowers loosely arranged in 
eut glass vases, and little fancy grasses 
mingled with them, made a simple but ex- 
ceedingly graceful and attractive decor- 
ation. 

—Mothers in the country with children 
will do well to visit the barn and secure a 
box of oats to keep at hand. Wet shoes, 
as soon as they are removed from the feet, 
should be filled with the oats and left un- 
til perfectly dry. The oats absorb the 
moisture in the leather and preserve the 
shape of the shoe. 

—An old housekeeper says the cleanest 
and best dishwasher is a round whisk 
broom made of the finest and best broom- 
corn. It is cleaned readily by holding un- 
der the spigot and running hot water 
through it: after which hang it in the air to 
be dried. This does away with the annoy- 
ance of a discolored and often musty dish- 
cloth. 

—-In the fall cleaning of closets and store- 
rooms the best thing to wash the walls and 
shelves with is a strong, hot solution df 
alum water. A brush should be used for 
the purpose, as that will reach every crack 
and crevice. Hot alum water is a good 
eradicator for all sorts of pests, and will 


‘also kill the egzs, while hot water and soap 


seem to aid in hatching them. ~ 

—Even when not in use cut glass should 
be wnshed at least once a week, as the 
dust so easily accumulates in the cuttings, 
hardening very quickly.- The glass should 
be washed in warm, not hot water, softened 
by a. little ammonia or borax, rinsed in 
warm water, and buried, while still wet, in 
fine sawdust for several hours. When per- 
fectly dry, the sawdust can be removed with 
a soft bristle brush. While in the warm 
water a few bird shot should be rolled in 
the slim-necked vases, bottles and decan- 
ters to clean the inside. 

—In some of the many trips taken to the 
seashore do not forget to bring home some 
clean white sand. It will be found very 
useful in arranging flowers for the table in 
low, shallow dishes, as well as for scouring 
purposes. If a jardiniere is filled three- 
quarters full with this sand, cattails and 
grasses can be arranged much more grace- 
fully, the sand being heavy enough to hold 
the stalks in their proper places. 

—When a decanter becomes so discolored 
inside that shot or fine coal will not cleanse 
it, fill the bottle with finely chopped po- 
tato peelings, cork tightly and let the bot- 
tle remain three days, when the peelings 
will ferment. At the end of that time 
rinse the decanter out with warm water 
and the stains will be found to have disap- 


What art thou, Life? A fleeting day of 


change, 
A trembling dawn on a wide-reaching, rest- 
less sea? 
A fervid noon—Eve’s shadow, 
strange? 
(Oh, that reminds me. 
cake for tea.) 


Thy morn is beautiful, oh Life! (I ought 
To glance into the cook-book, so to make 
quite sure. 
nabaes exgs—a cup of cream,” just as I 
ought. . 
With all its dreams, so high, so true, so 
pure! 


Grand is thy full, sweet noontide (‘sift the 


our 
And stir it in.” I’m glad the oven’s hot 
and nice.) ° 
When lofty purpose arms the soul with power. 
apg nr oy Na ' ourrants one cup each, with 
spice.’’ 


wight, a the day’s fulfillment! Oh, how 
‘air, 
How wondrous is this mystery! (‘‘Then 
add about 
A teaspoonful of lemon flavoring’’—there! 
Now, while it bakes, I’ll write my poem 


out.)— 
Madeline S. Bridges in Lades’ Home Journal. 





Our Nation’s Wealth in Gold 
' pélars. 


{ * 

The wealthiest nation of the world is the 
United States. The census of 1890 shows 
the true valuation, or fair selling price, of 
the real and personal property of the coun- 
try to be $65,037,091,197. -It is an increase 
of over forty-nine per cent. on the valua- 
tion of the previous decade, and is about 
six times the value of the money of the 
entire world. The mind cannot grasp the 
meaning of such figures without graphic 
illustration. This amount in gold dollars 
would load 123,570 carts, each carrying a 
ton. If 2,000 gold dollars were piled one 
on the other they would form a stack three 
feet high. Make similar piles close to- 
gether till a wall of gold one mile long and 
worth $230,400,000 is formed. Increase 
this wall to twenty-eight and a quarter 
miles and the amount would represent our 
’ national wealth. Placed side by side the 
coins would form a carpet of gold covering 
five square miles.—William George Jor- 
dan, in Ladies’ Home Journal, 





The College Girl Graduate. 


Edward W. Bok writes to the college 
girl graduate in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Whatever the necessities, her desires or 
ambitions,” he says,’ “let her not forget 
that first of all she was designed by God 
to be a woman, to live her life of true 
womanliness, so that she may be an in- 
spiration, a strength, a blessing, not neces- 
sarily to a world, but, what is infinitely 
better, to those within her immediate 
reach whose lives are touched by hers. 
Very few lives are free—free to go and 
come, travel, read, study, write, think, 
paint and sing at wili. In the lives of 
most women these gifts are an aside in 
life, as it were, an underbreath. Most of 
us are beset with loving calls of toil, care, 
responsibility and quiet duties, which we 
must recognize, heed and obey. We must 
love our mothers more than our Greek. If 
the instinct of daughter, sister, wife or 
mother dies out of a college-bred woman, 
even in the course of a most brilliant 
career, the world will forget to love her; 
it will scorn her, and justly. If she does 
not make her:surroundings homelike wher- 
ever she is, whether she be teacher, artist, 
musician, writer, daughter at home, or a 
mother in the household, and if she her- 
self is not, cheery and loving, dainty in 
dress, geritle in manner, and beautiful.in 
soul, as every true woman ought tobe, 
the world will feel that the one thing need- 
ful is lacking; vivid, tender womanliness, 
for which no knowledge, however, pro- 
found, can ever compensate. It is better 
for a woman to fill a simple human part 
lovingly, better to be sympathetic in 
trouble, and to whfsper a comforting mes- 
sage into but one grieving ear, than that 
she should make a path to Egypt and lec- 
ture.to thousands on ancient Thebes.” 





Gems. 


—The only worthy end of all learning, 
of all science, of .all life, in fact, is that 
human beings should love one another 
better.—George Eliot. 

—A. loving confidence in the God we 
have offended is the key to his heart, 
the key which unlocks the treasury of his 
grace.—Rev, BE. M. Gouldburn, D. D. 

—If you would be well with a great 
mind, leave him with a favorable impres- 
sion of you; if with a little mind leave 
him with a favorable impression of him- 
self.—Coleridge. 

—When God sends darkness, let it be 
dark. ’Tis so vain to think we can light 
it up with candles, or make it anything 
but dark. It may be because of the dark- 
ness we shal! see some new beauty in the 
stars.—The Story of William and Lucy 
Smith. 

--Restraining grace is an amazing work 
of God. It-is more wonderful than his 
setting a bound to the sea, that it cannot 
pass over. Think what a hell every un- 
converted bosom would become, if the 
Spirit were to withdraw, and give men 
over to their own _heart’s _ lusts. 
—M’Cheyne. 

—The universal reign of Tove, creating 
new economics, a new commerce, new poli- 
tics, a new social life, supplanting greed 
of gain with passion for service, and mu- 
utal competition with mutual helpfulness, 
unreal as it seems to us, immersed in the 
struggle and held by the habits and ruled 
by the ideas of to-day is yet the destined 
result and fulfilment of the centuries and 
ages of divine teaching.—Philip Moxom. 

—Creation is the organ, and a gracious 
man finds out its keys, Jays his hands 
thereon, and wakes the whole system of 
the universe to the harmony of praise. 
Mountains and hills, and other great ob- 
jects are as it were the bass of the chor- 
us; while the trees of the wood, and all 
things that have life, take up the nir of 
the melodious song.—Spurgeon. 





When Mr. Moody first left Home. 

“There are acts of love shown me when 
I was a mere child that have influenced 
my whole life,” writes Evangelist Dwight 
I. Moody to his Bible class in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “There were nine of us 
children, and my widowed mother had 
very great difficulty in keeping the wolf 
from the door. My next older brother had 
found a place for me to work during the 
winter months in a neighboring village 
about thirteen miles away, and early one 
November morning we started out together 
on our dismal journey. Do you know, No- 
vember has been a dreary month to me 
ever since? As we passed over the. river 
and looked up the opposite side of the 
yalley we turned to look back for a last 
look at home. It was to be my last view 
for weeks, for months, perhaps forever, 
and my heart well nigh broke at the 
thought. That was the longest journey I 
ever took, for thirteen miles was more to 
me at ten than the world’s circumference 
has ever been since. 

“When at last we arrived in the town I 
had hard work to keep back my tears, and 
my brother had to do his best to cheer me. 
Suddenly he pointed to some one and said: 
*There’s a man that'll give you a cent: 





is 


j 
to town.’ 


dim and. 
I must bake some 


he gives one to every new boy that comes 
I was so afraid that he would 
pass me by that I planted myself directly 
in his path. He was a feeble, old, white- 
haired man. As he came up to us my 
brother spoke to him, and he stopped and 
looked at me. “Why, I have never seen 
you before. You must be a new boy,’ he 
said, Tle asked me about my home, and 
then, laying his trémbling hand upon my 
head, he told me that, although I had no 
earthly father, my Heavenly Father loved 
me, and then he gave me a bright new 
cent. I do not remember what became of 
that cent, but that old man’s blessing has 
followed me for over fifty years, and to 
my dying day I shall feel the kindly pres- 
sure of that hand upon my head. A loving 
deed costs very little, but, done in the 
name of Christ, it will be eternal. This 
divine love is what the church of God 
needs to-day. We discuss and argue over 
methods and means, but, after all, the so- 
lution of the problem is love.’’ 





Confidential to Ladies, 


Ladies know a good thing when they see 
it, but men don’t. Ladies passing my place 
stop to admire my Perennial Phlox now 
(August 15) in full bloom, and I can hear 
their exclamations of admiration as I sit 
inthe shade near by. 

I have for several years been propagat- 
ing selections of Phlox. I have selected 
one bright carmine and one white, both 
dwarfish in growth, as the best of all 
known to date. These brighten and beau- 
tify my grounds each year. I have not 
enough plants to offer them to all the 
50,000 homes our paper enters, so will sim- 
ply offer to the lady readers for a short 
season, 4 plants, crimson and white, of 
these rare Perennial Phlox, by mail, as 
premium to those who renew subscriptions 
now, or order the Fruit Grower sent to 
some friend. Remit me 50c. for our paper 
one year, asking for thé 4 Phlox, and they 
will be sent at once, for they can be planted 
now. Simply cut out this item and mail it 
to us with 50c. and your name and full ad- 
dress.—C. A. Green. 





Rare Old Dainties. 


~ 


Perhaps the most remarkable dinner on 
record was that given by an antiquary 
named Goebel, in the city of Brussels. A 
description of it is furnished to the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine by one of 
the guests, Mr. Amaziah Dukes, of New 
York. 

At that dinner I ate apples that ripened 
more than eighteen hundred years ago; 
bread made from wheat grown before the 
children of Israel passed through the Red 
Sea, and spread with butter that was made 
when Elizabeth was Queen of England; 
and I washed down the repast with wine 
that was old when Columbus was playing, 
barefoot, with the boys of Genoa. 

The apples were from an earthen jar 
taken from the ruins of Pompeii. The 
wheat was taken from a chamber in one 
of the pyramids, the ‘butter from a stone 
shelf in an old well in Scotland, where for 
several centuries it had Jain in an earthen 
erock in icy water, and the wine was re- 
covered from an old vault in the city of 
Corinth. 

There were six guests at the table, and 
each had a mouthful of the bread and a 
teaspoonful of the wine, but was permitted 
to help himself bountifully to the butter, 
there being several pounds of it. The 
apple-jar held about two-thirds of a gallon. 
The fruit was sweet and as finely flavored 
as if it had been put up yesterday. 





Preparation of Vegetables. 


, The beet (red) is one of the most useful 
of our vegetables, but our American cooks 
have not arisen to the possibilities of this 
tuber. 

It is one of the finest in use for garnish- 
ing salads, and as a salad itself is one of 
the best. It makes a delicious sauce also, 
when dressed with butter, and cream, and 
a little vinegar. It is also used by many 
as a sour pickle. When prepared for gar- 
nishing it should be brushed clean with a 
dry brush, and plunged into ‘boiling water, 
as this will retain more of the color, al- 
though some varieties of beets will lose ail 
their color when cooked—this must be 
learned by observation, and the proper 
kinds specified. 

The matter of the cooking of green vege- 
tables is one that is most important, and 
has the best of scientific foundations. Some 
require to be cooked in pure soft water, 
and some in medium hard, and some in sa- 
line hard. The reasons are merely chem- 
ical, but are so positive that unless under- 
stood one cannot properly serve the many 
green vegetables in a palatable shape. 

Fresh green peas and beans having such a 
tender pulp, and cuticle, require some- 
thing of an astringent nature to keep in 
the juices, and flavor, and to prevent them 
going to pieces. Therefore cook young 
green vegetables in water that is naturally 
hard, or add a teaspoonful of common salt 
to every gallon of water used. | 

With dry vegetables the case is different. 
They uniformly contain casein, which is 
coagulated by the different salis to be 
found in hard water, and cannot be cooked 
soft therein. Such should be cooked in 
boiling soft water, with a teaspoonful of 
bi-carbonate of soda to every gallon, as a 
precaution. Winter onions are not con- 
sidered a dry vegetable, and require soft 
water.—Washington Home Magazine. 





Keeping the House Cool. 


“Hew best to keep the house cool in sum- 
mer is a grave problem,” writes Mrs. S. 'T. 
Rorer in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Durizg the hot months the house ig much 
mvure livable if artificial heat can be cut 
down to the mininum. Use the stove early 
in, the morning, prepare certain foods that 
will keep well, and avoid the necessity of 
a big fire during the rest of the day. Bare 
floors are very much more pleasant in sum- 
mer than straw matting, although the lat- 
ter is preferable to carpets or rugs. Where 
one can command a water supply the house 
is measurably cooled by reducing the 
temperature of the pavement and grounds 
around by copious sprinklings. <A goodly 
stream of new air should he allowed to 
sweep through the entire house morning and 
evening. he hot air of midday will con- 
dense quickly on cold walls and cause 
mould or dampness, consequently it should 
not be allowed to enter any portion of the 
house. Ali the rooms in the house should 
be kept serupuiously clean and neat. 

“If the outside temperature is not appre- 
ciably-lower at night than during the day 
it is almost impossible to keep sufficiently 
comfortable to obtain neceseary rest. The 
sleeping rooms may be cooled by placing 
in the center of each a tub two-thirds full 
of’ ccol, or better, ice, water. This will 
absorb the heat of the room in a few hours, 
and will be found particularly helpful 
where there are children. If the heat con- 
tinues during the night the changing of 
the water will preserve an even temperature 
in the room. Air your cellars at night when 
it is possible. Close them at nine in the 
morning and they will be cool and dry the 
‘entire summer. Exceptions to this rule. are 
ion windy Gays, as the rapid motion of the 
| air does not allow condensation. Keep the 
| cellar perfectly clean and fresh. Frequent 

coats of whitewash with plenty of lime are 
‘of the greatest value in summer.” 











HALL’S Safizs” 
HAIR RENEWER. 


The best hair grower, color 
restorer, dandruff eradicator, 
scalp cleanser, falling hair and 
baldness preventer and curer 
known to science. A fine hair 
dressing. Physicians recom- 
mend it. *P MBs aT Brigg | 























Use Only 1c. Stamps. 


When sending postage stamps in pay- 


.| ment for subscription to the Fruit Grower, 


you will confer a favor by using only the 
one cent denomination. 


—— 


Saving Power of Marriage. 


I have noticed that a married man fall- 
ing into misfortune is more apt to retrieve 
Lis situation in the world than a single one, 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed and 
relieved by domestic endearments, and self- 
respect kept alive by finding that, although 
abroad be darkness and humiliation, yet 
there is still a little world of love at home, 
of whieh he is monarch. Whereas a single 
man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect 
—to fall to ruins, like some deserted man- 
sions, for want of inhabitants. I have often 
had occasion to mark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the almust over- 
whelming reverses of fortune. Those dis- 
asters which break down the spirit of man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call 
forth all the energies of the gentler sex, 
and give such intrepidity and eleyation to 
their character that xt times it approaches 
sublimity.—Waslhingion Irving. 





Home Making. ’ 

Except in rare instances, the woman who 
has a home of her own, ‘be it ever so sim- 
ple and plain, desires to make the spot as 
pretty as she can. ‘The instinct toward 
neatness and beauty dies hard in woman- 
kind, but it can be utterly destroyed by 
the slow process of discouragement and the 
fact that nobody cares. The truth is, that 
human beings need not only to see cleanli- 
ness, but to see freshness and variety and 
change: and the house cleaning should be 
no more an object of pleasure and interest 
to the woman than to the man. There is 
much she cau do without him. She can 
scrub the floor, ‘but he could and should 
whiten the ceiling. She cannot paper the 
walls, perhaps, though many a ‘farmer’s 
wife has done even that; but give her the 
money, and she will buy the paper and 
find some one to hang it. After her will- 
ing hands have scrubbed away last year’s 
fly-specks, any man who can handle tools 
can make the frames for screens for her 
windows and doors. If, beside this, he 
buys the prepared paints, and little by lit- 
tle gives a fresh coat to the various rooms, 
it is no more than his share of the task. 
Yet there are women who only ask the 
paints and will attend to the rest for thém- 
selves. Without the background of occa- 
sional fresh paint and paper, the scrub- 
‘bing is of little avail. With it, the woman 
has a fair field on which to display her 
taste and skill. Give her these and you 
may trust her for clear shining windows, 
spotless and. pretty. curtains, fresh and 


‘bright eoverings for lounges, ¢hairs and 


tables; dainty wall-baskets, well-dusted 
book shelves, a few fresh ferns or flowers 
ora growing plant in the window. Give 
her the house with the essentials which 
she cannot get for herself, and you may 
trust nineteen out of every twenty ~women 
to make a pretty and attractive home.— 
From Washington Home Magazine. 





Good Rules for Living. 


Much of late has been written ahout the 
various kinds of food which particularly 
nourish or supply the waste of the brain, 
That the labors of the brain are exhaust- 
ing to the animal economy is very true, 
but the experience of the studious has 
proved that it is not so much the intensity 
of the study as the length of time spent 
on it, and neglect of relaxation, that pro- 
duce the exhaustion. German _ students _ 
generally study more hours than we do 
here, yet break-downs very rarely occur 
among them. The reason of this is they 
take better cate of the body for the sake 
of the mind—of the house because of the 
tenant that occupies it. The real fact is 
that the majority of us rust out rather 
than wear out. That the brain is affected 
both by the quality and quantity of the 
food and drink like other parts of the 
body—perhaps more in proportion to the 
amount of blood it contains—no pkysiolo- 
gist will deny. But that there are certain 
kinds of food—say fish and milk, as some 
have maintained—which are specially 
adapted to repair the exhausted brain, has 
never been actually demonstrated. The 
best way to preserve the brain is above ali 
not to unduly tax it, to eat temperately 
of such food as has been found by exper- 
ience to agree with the stomach, to avoid 
late suppers and night work, and to sleep 
as much as yature requires.—New York 
Ledgef?. 





—Large newspapers are better than 
heavy woolen blankets for excluding the 
air from ice or a pitcher of ice water. 


FIBROID TUMOR 








Expelled by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 


Interview With Mrs. B. A. Lombard, 

I have reason to think that I would 
not be here now if it had not been for 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It cured me of a fibroid tumor 
in my womb. 

Doctors could do nothing for me, and 
they could not cure me at the hospital. 

I will tell you about it: 

I had been in my usual health, but 
had worked quite hard. When my 
monthly period came on, I flowed very 
badly. The doctor gave me medicine, 
but it did me no good. He said tha 
flow must be stopped if possible, and _ 
he must find the cause of my trouble. _ 

Upon examination, he found there 
was a Fibroid Tumor inmy womb, and | 
gave me treatment without any benefit ~ 

. whatever. About that time a lady | 
called on me, and recommended Lydia (| 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
said she owed her life to it. I 
said I would try it, and did. Soon’ 
after the flow became more natural and 
regular. I still continued taking the” 
Compound for some time. Then the 
doctor made an examination. again, 
and found everything all right. The 
tumor had passed away and that dull 
ache was gone.—Mrs. B. A. LoME 
Box 71, Westdale, Mass, * 
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2 ‘portant ingredients of 
at a complete : fertilizer ; 








' phoric acidgand nitro- 
Too little Potash is sure to 
e : | Y should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
4 5 C GERFAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for Correct 
Particulars. 
ete of Woman’s World and Jenness Miiler Monthly, have done much toward the cause 
to many dormant minds to awaken and«think; also we expect by this competition of brains to 
the number of subscriptions and receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, med 


the others are phos- 
:. result in a partial crop 
. i ure. _ : 
x An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 
yy, .OO for GORREGT 
4 Oe 

Fs SS QONRRURA A ORAM Mt ' 
‘ ANSWERS! 
: Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in Places of Dashes 
-  —No Lottery — Popular Plan cf Education — Read All the 
Im the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the military. 
: is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a great nation. We, 
’ of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to display your knowledge and 
- yeceiye most generens payment for a little study, The object of this contest is to give an — 
the circulation of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall 
be able to charge double the present rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of ay 
i = hall add $50,000 rar t i , and with 
this mathematical deduction before as wolhave decided to operate this most remarkable” missing 


letters" contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE 10 DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from cach of which letters have been omitted and 
their places have been supplied by dashes, To fill in the blank spaces and get the names properly 
you must have some knowledge of geography and history. We want you to spell out as many 
words 2s you can, then send to us with 25 cents to _ for a three months’ subscription to WOMAN’S 
Wortp. For correct liets we shall give $200.00 jn cash. If more than one person sends a full, 
correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists in appearance. Also, if your list 
contaius twenty or more correct words, we shall sen’? you a beautiful Barnato Diamend Scarf Pin 
(for lady or gent), the regular price of which is $2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are 

- positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by being careful to send a correct list you have an oppor- 
tunity of the $200.00 cash award. The distance that you may live from New York makes no 
difference. All have equal opportunity for winning. 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to be 
studied out. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 





a RA = | . 4 a = oe 16. B ° § i eu K A noted ruler. 
aa A = | “ | a ae [7. == CTO es | - Another noted ruler. 
3. M-D--E---E-- 45 18. P~ 2 - [J - A - Country of Europe. 
4. ie M in tae 0 = A large river. IQ. A - ST = A ° | aking big island. 
rok. 5 “Stewart joo B--19-b- ees Sot 
6. S$ ine A N i A = aoe om ee 2I. T ee A ~ One of the United States. 
7. H sess ee X A city of Canada. 22. J « E “< R ete the United States 
8. | i A e A FS A Noted cos re of | 23. S Uj oe N A large lake. 
9. -F--F-- B- me gine United | 24, FE - § - A notes poet. 
10. = \- Rl ~ 4 city of span. 2. 0-2 
II. \ Pa y <m A A city 2 known 26. B J R Pee 0 A large island. } 
Pe S-M Es Aca sec ck" | 27. W-M--SW-R-D ee” 
13. G--R-L-A- foristionoss | 28. B-H-|- G aca 
14. S ie A = LE = A great explorer. 29. A - [| - N « | = An ocean, 
C x Ll ° F aot | - “lean” 30. fi = D © G a § 7 A Si i ye 


I 5. 

In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sent by bank draft, 
money order or registered mail; we will send any way that winners require. The Barnato 
Diamond is a perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. We defy experts to distinguish it 
from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of Genuine Diamond 
of Parest Quality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold plated pin, warranted to wear forever. 
This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gl t toa friend if you do not need it yourself. At 
present our supply of these gifts is limited, an they are all g6ne when yoursset of answers 
comes in, we stall seud yed $2.25 in money instead of the Scarf:or Shawl Pin, so,you shall either 
receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, in addition to your participative interest in 
the $200.00 cash prize. This entire offer is an honest one, made by a responsible publishing 
house. We refer to mercantile agencies and any bank in New York. We will promptly refun 
money to you if you are dissatisfied. What more can we do? Now study, and exchange slight 
brain work for cash. With your list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscriptio 
to our great family magazine, Woman’s World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fac 
in your letter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. To 
avoid loss in sending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in your letter. 


ddress : 
WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
22 & 24 North William Street, - Dept. 503, <= New York City, N. ¥. 
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ricultural Drain Tile stsanen V.2ncnson 


ough equipment and superior clay will produce. 1onke ym Ao 









c 
C desined land is 
ne earliest, easiest worked and most productive. Make also Sewer Pipe, 
Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, ete. Write for what you want. 102 Third Ave. 
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a This eut was not intended to illustrate a new woven wire fence or a 
 hew variety of rose, a shadeless tree or a handsome maiden-—but to show 
' the fact that the sun never sets on the PRODUCTS OF GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
‘introducers of Loudon Raspberry, Red Cross Currant and many other val- 
mable acquisitions. Their Fall Catalogue names very Low prices on Pear, 
m and Cherry Trees, also on Currant and Gooseberry bushes. 
_ Buy London Red Raspberry of us, the introducers, and get the 
ze) uine. Prices reduced. Fall is the time to plant. We offer 10 pear 
rees free with each $5 worth of stock bought on or before Oct. 15th, at 


~ Green's Nursery Co,, Rochester, N.Y, 
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REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Is Providence Friendly to Tillers 
of the Soil ? 











In view of frequent experiences of tillers 
of the soil it would not be surprising if 
they should sometimes conclude that Provi- 
dence is unfriendly to them. Often, in 
the spring and early summer, when re- 
cently planted seeds, or their young and 
tender roots, are quite near the surface of 
the ground and. frequent showers are con- 
sidered necessary to supply requisite mois- 
ture, rain is withheld and the plants fail 
to receive that impetus required to push 
them forward into luxuriant growth and 
full development during the brief period 
allotted to their growth. Again, when 
farmers’ grain crops are fully matured and 
a dry period is greatly desired, that the 
crops may be harvested, cured and placed 
under shelter in good condition, it some- 
times happens that a wet spell occurs and 
a succession of showery days causes great 
damage to the grain, so depreciating its 
value that it will not repay cost of produc- 
tiong For several years light crops of 
apples had failed to remunerate the aver- 
age orchardist for use of land and many 
years’ labor in fertilization, cultivation and 
pruning, but last year Providence loaded 
our apple trees with such a superabund- 
ance of the excellent fruit that it was 
nearly valueless, in many cases not sell- 
ing for enough to pay cost of picking, bar- 
reling and hauling to market, let alone the 
cost of barrels. For several years past our 
farmers have been growing more or less 
bountiful crops of wheat that they were 
obliged to sell for less than cost of produc- 
tion, but this year they were generally 
favored with good crops and prospective 
prices were so high that they began to 
entertain visions of debts paid, mortgages 
raised and some comforts, perhaps luxuries 
indulged in, but lo! as they were about 
to put in the harvester and reap, the golden 
grain, pregnant with energy, the long de- 
layed showers began to fall, the windows 
of heaven were opened, the water-soaked 
heads of wheat could not dry, the grain 
sprouted and was rendered unfit for the 
miller, in many cases. Can farmers re- 
gard the Providence that caused the un- 
timely rain to fall as friendly? 

Now, leaving in abeyance the theory of 
special providences, in a proper discussion 
we must first consider what is the great, 
supreme end of life to man. Is it financial 
prosperity, an abundance of the good 
things of this world, contentment, happi- 
ness, or is it growth, development of all 
the eapacities of man—physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual? If the former, 
then it must be conceded that Providence 
is not always kind, friendly to man, espe- 
cially to tillers of -the soil who are so 
greatly dependent for success upon cli- 
matie conditions. If the latter, it must be 
remembered that a condition of ease, of 
constant prosperity, of satisfaction, of 
happiness is not the most conducive to 
mental and spiritual growth, to true man- 
hood development. The true biography of 
no one of earth’s great men was ever writ- 
ten that did not record years of severe 
struggle, self-restraint, self-denial and suf- 
fering. ‘These experiences had the effect 
to call into action all the latent powers and 
resources of the man to overcome them. 
As it was once written of a great poet: 
“He was nursed into poesy by wrong, 
“And learned in suffering what he taught 

in song.” 


Whoever will carefully study the his-. 


tory of the agriculturists of this country 
will find that the periods of their greatest 
advance in the knowledge and practice of 
their noble calling generally followed some 
apparently unfriendly act of Providence. 
The advent of some damaging fungus or 
destructive insect, like the Hessian fly or 
the midge in wheat, the rot in potatoes, 
the potato beetle, and,the various fungi 
and insects that prey upon fruits and 
vegetables. These obstacles and_ hin- 
drances stimulate* thought, lead to the 
study of causes and action to overcome 
obstacles and result in the development of 
man’s higher characteristics, 


SOMD OF THB NEWER FRUITS. 


We have not yet reaehed perfection in 
any one variety of the several species of 
domestic fruits. This is attested by the 
persistent efforts to improve varieties by 
growing seedlings from crosses of the best 
existing varieties. I have examired a few 
of the newer varieties this season. On 
Mr. Charles A. Green’s city grounds I ex- 
amined a long row of the Red Cross cur- 
rant, a cross of Cherry and White Grape, 
made by Mr. Jacob Moore, formerly of 
Brighton, N. Y., now of Attica, N. Y. In 
the first place, I observed that the wood 
and leaves appeared remarkably strong 
and healthy, of good color and luxuriant 
growth. The last year’s growth of wood 
had been well cut back and elusters of 
currants were growing upon what re- 
mained in dense masses of beautiful fruit. 
The clusters were uncommonly long, much 
longer than Cherry and equal to Fay. The 
stems were long before the currants 
form, facilitating the labor of picking—no 
trifling consideration—and the berries re- 
tained their size remarkably from base to 
apex. In all currants there is a great ten- 
dency in berries to diminish in size towards 
the end of thé cluster, so that when pretty 
large at the base they become of ordinary 
size before reaching the apex, but the Red 
Cross is exceptional in that respect. When 
stemmed they must show unusual uni- 
formity in size of berry. The currants are 
of a bright red color and of a mild acid 
flavor. The importance of growing large 
currants was demonstrated in the Roches- 
ter market this season. While it was hard 
work to sell ordinary currants at 2 and 
21-2 cents a pound, a friend was selling 
his large Fay’s at 4 cents. 

I also saw in Mr. Green’s grounds some 
very fine specimens of the Chautauqua 
gooseberry. The bushes were heavily load- 
ed with magnificent berries, oval in form, 
a whitish green color, just beginning to 
shade into yellow—their mature color. 
Near them were rows of Lancashire Lad, 
even more heavily loaded with smaller 
berries just turning red. Neither variety 
showed any signs of mildew. Mr. Charl- 
ton names Colimbus and Triumph as best 
among American seedlings. They are cer- 
tainly very fine and may possibly prove 
better adapted to the vicissitudes of our 
fickle climate than varieties with foreign 
blood. 

Prof. Lazenby of the University of Ohio, 
speaks very favorably of the Copland 
gooseberry, named for Peter Copland, of 
Licking county, O., who originated it in 
1868. Prof. L. declares it to be larger 
than any other native variety with which 
he is acquainted. Oval form, pale yellow, 
delicately veined with green. Its merits 
have been thoroughly tested and in point 
of hardiness, productiveness, size and qual- 


ity, leaves little to be desired. With so 


many improved varieties of large sized 
gooseberries that can be grown, nearly 
free from mildew in ordinary seasons, 
there is no good reason why this really 
good fruit should not come into general 
use, both when green and mature.—P. C. 
Reynolds. 





—Find a way or make one. Everything 
is either pusher or pushed. The world al- 
ways listens to a man with a will in him. 
—Marden. 


Pear Growing. 





Any good apple soil wil grow pears. 
The best is a rich loam with a clay sub- 
soil. Cultivate well. 
tle troubled with disease. Most of my 
fruit is sold to a home market. I pick out 
all culls and sell nothing but the best. This 
season I tried holding in cold storage and 
was very fortunate. The price advanced 
from $1.50 to $5 per barrel. The fruit kept 
perfectly. In my experience Bartlett leads 
all other kinds. Seckel is the finest in 
quality. Kieffer yields well, but is in- 
ferior in quality. There is but little dan- 
ger of overproduction for some time to 
come.—(H. H. Swain, in American Agri- 
.culturist. 





Saved by a Sausage. 





_ It is possible to overestimate the cour 
age of ® robber, as may be seen by this 
story of Judge Seymour D. Thompson’s 
given in the St. Louis Republic: 

McNab was the hero of.a hair-breadth 
escape. It was in Canada, where McNab, 
a brawny Scotchman, was a fellow-col- 
porteur of my father, Rev. Seymour 
Thempson. 

The two became separated on the night 
of McNab’s adventure. The Scotchman 
was riding through a forest unarmed. He 
had a package of Bibles on one side of 
his saddle, and on the other a string of 
frozen sausages, which were to be thawed 
and cooked for his breakfast. A highway- 
man stopped McNab’s reflections and his 
progress at the same time. 

The Scotchmen was frightened. He 
never denied that. He had a little money 
in his boot, and he leaned over to remove 
the boot and satisfy the demand of the 
robber. His hand struek against the 
frozen sausages. He bethought himself 
of these. Perhaps they would be accepted 
instead of money. 

He broke one of them in two and was 
about to offer half of it to the highway- 
man when suddenly he found himself 
alone, and heard the clatter of a horse’s 
rapidly retreating hoofs. Badly fright- 
ened as he was, Mr. McNab laughed. 
The robber had mistaken the cracking of 
the sausage for the cocking of a pistol, 
and had fled. 





Cultivate the Home Market. 





It is the peculiarity of the farmer's busi 
ness that what he grows fis almost always 
sold at wholesale, and its price fixed by the 
world’s market instead of by himself. No 
matter what peculiarities or accidents of 
season ‘have made his product more expen- 
sive than usual, he cannot add to its price, 
unless there has been such generai failure 
as to affect the world’s supply of that prod 
uct. It is the same with all producers of 
the great staples. They thave «a wholesale 
market, but it must be at prices where 
middlemen can take their product and dis- 
pose of it at a profit to the consumer. The 
great majority of American farmers have 
devoted their farms and labor to the grow. 
ing of staple crops. So long as there was 
plenty of jand and comparative scarcity of 
labor those crops which were most easily 
grown had the preference, so long as the 
farmers could make a fair living by selling 
at the wholesale prices offered for them. 

But so soon as farmers of any locality 
find that they cannot maintain this contest 
they are forced to devote their land and 
labor to the growing of crops which they 
must cultivate a market for themselves. 
In most cases they will begin growing a 
number of special crops, doing their own 
marketing until they find ‘What pays best. 
Then they will devote moré of their time to 
growing the crop, and seek some one who 
will act as middleman to distribute it to 
the consumer, This is the invariable rule. 
The work of producing differs so much 
from that of distributing the product, and 
each requires so much care and thought, 
that it is very difficult to combine them. 
It is for the farmer an easier task to 
double his product, either by ‘better culti- 
vation or by increase of land, than to sell 
it-at retail to customers. Hence if there 
is anybody who will pay a wholesale price, 
however low it may be, he jis likely to 
get the farmer’s crop. The middleman, 
having this advantage, would be indeed 
foolish if he did not make the price low 
enough to give him a sure profit. It is, 
therefore, only when there is an universal 
giut of some article that it is left for the 
farmer to dispose of himself. 

One of the results of depending on the 
middleman is that there is much less ed- 
ucation of popular taste, as regards choice 
fruits and vegetables, than there should be. 
If the farmer who grows fruit is ac- 
quainted with varieties of especial excel- 
lence, he is more likely than not to be re- 
pelled in his offer of them by the middle 
man, to whom his crop is sold. In this 
way, the new sorts come much more slowly 
into popular favor. Nobody knows them, 
and there are very few middlemen who 
care to handle products that the public 
is not acquainted with. It is, perhaps, the 
true business iinstinet to stick to what is 
sure to make a profit, rather than change 
to something that the public is too little ac- 
quainted with to buy readily. 

Some years ago, in @ grape-growing 
region, where it should be supposed that 
everybedy was acquainted with most of 
the new early and choice varieties, we had 
more than could possibly be needed for 
home use, and took a few hundred pounds 
of assorted varieties to sell.on a neighbor- 
ing market, It was something of a sur- 
prise to find that few middlemen knew 
any other varieties than Catawba, Con- 
cord, Isabella and Delaware. For each of 
these they had a staple price, which was 
a very low one. So we tried to sell at 
retail, visiting a large number of families 
and offering the grapes here. The Rogers 
red varieties, Salem and Agawam, espe- 
cially, were yery attractive, but many had 
been used to buying only the Concord, and 
occasionally late in the season the Cataw- 
ba. By giving a good many bunches of 
grapes away, the load was finally sold for 
about twice as much as the wholesale 
fruit merchants had offered. 

But what we learned then was that if 
the public taste is to be educated to the 
knowledge of new and choice varicties of 
fruits, the work must be mainly done ‘by 
the fruit grower, and by retailing his own 
product in competition with the fruit 
stcres. In this way, too, especially with 
grapes, there is a lively though not im- 
mediately profitable market for the small 
or defective bunches, which contain 
usually just as good fruit as do 
the larger specimens. Wherever we 
could give one of these defective 
bunches, it -made a sale for one or 
more of ‘the large baskets of the same va- 
riety. The next year, and for two or 
three years thereafter, or as long as we 
remained on the farm, we had no tron- 
ble in selling at ‘retail the kinds of grapes 
we had disposed of the year before, and 
in several instances to the same families 
who had learned that there was much 
greater variation in taste and quality of 
grapes than their previous experience had 
led them to expect. 

It is the misfortune of the fruit grower 
of all kinds of fruit that their excellences 
are so generally unknown to the mass of 
those who should be consumers in cities. 
As a result some of ‘the choicest winter 
pears are very rarely on the tables, even 
of the wealthy, while oranges and bananas, 

are quite well 
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known. It is to be hoped that one effect 
of a higher tariff on foreign fruits will be 
that greater attention will be given by 
fruit lovers to the superior late-keeping 
varieties of pears, apples and grapes, most 
of which, excepting apples, are only known 
as fall fruits that cannot be kept until late 
in the winter. There is a great deal of 
popular education needed in this regard. 
While it may not be immediately profitable, 
any attempt to bring the fruit grower 
and the fruit consumer nearer will do 
much to put not only fruit growing, but 
all branches of farming, on a more satis- 
factory basis. ‘To a Jess degree the prac- 
tice of retailing his products is likely to be 
equally helpful to the vegetable grower 
and market gardener. There is such wide 
variation between what the grower re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays that 
increasing numbers of gardenérs will find 
it their interests to grow less produce 
and get better prices for it by marketing 
it at retail—American Cultivator. 





A Coat of Paint. 





A judicious use of paint will transform 
many a seemingly hopeless article. A re- 
markably ugly lamp was made into a 
thing of beauty by three coats of orange 
enamel paint applied to the porcelain vase. 
The metal stand was treated to a coat of 
the black paint which comes for bent jron- 
work, and the whole was completed by a 
shade of orange crape paper. For such 
work one should get the English enamel 
paints, which come in a great variety of 
colors and give a surface as smooth as 
glass, 





Review of Bulletin No. 122. 





Many interesting facts concerning a small 
but destructive enemy of the apple are 
contained in Bulletin No. 122 of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This queer little pest, known as the Pistol- 
Case-Bearer from the oddly shaped shell or 
case in which it spends almost its entire 
existence, is the larva of a beautiful steel- 
gray moth. The larvae emerge from the 
eggs on the under side of thea apple leaves 
in midsummer, feed for a time on the leaf 
pulp, form their little cocoons of silk and 
excrement, and attach themselves in the 
fall to the bark where they look like min- 
iature Pistols fastened by their mouths and 
projecting at various angles from the twigs. 
In the spring they free their cases from the 
bark and bear them upon their ludicrously 
elevated bodies to the swelling buds. They 
enter the buds and destroy them and also 
feed upon the ened flowers, the leaves 
and even fruit. 

The case-bearers are very small, only 
about one-fifth of an inch in length even 
when mature and are quite difficult to de- 
tect as their cases are nearly the color of 
the bark. They sometimes appear in large 
numbers and attack buds and foliage when 
these can least easily stand injury so they 
may do great damage. In 1896 they se- 
riously affected many orchards in Western 
New York and caused no little alarm 
among apple growers. 

The Station experimented with various 
methods of preventive treatment, spraying 
the trees with Pavis green or with kerosene 
emulsion entrapping the moths with lan- 
terns. The cases protect their occupants 
so thoroughly that the kerosene emulsion 
could not injure them, and the trap lan- 
tern proyed of little value; but spraying 
with Paris green was very effective. 

The first spraying should be given before 
the buds swell so that the larvae may eat 
the poison with their first meal for they 
soon penetrate the buds and feed where no 
poison can be applied. Other sprayings 
should be made as the leaves are unfold- 


ing and after the petals of the flowers fall. | 


The bulletin also discusses quite fully the 
history of the Pistol-Case-Bearer as an 
orchard pest, its allied species; and its life 
history, distribution and natural enemies. 
It contains illustrations of the different 
forms of the insect and of the effects of 
its work. If you desire a copy of this or 
of any bulletin of the station send your 
name and address to the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 





“T consider it my duty ” says Hr. F. Z. 


YOU LIKE A BARGAIN 
- FVERYBODY DOES. 


We are Going to Give You One. 


You have heard of THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. You probably 
know it is the best farm paper in this country. It is recognized as the best 
authority in the world on fruit and general horticultural subjects. We want 
you to know it and judge for yourself. The subscription price is $1 a year. 
“ How to Plant a Place” is an illustrated book by Elias A. Long, telling and 
showing by the engravings just howto planta place. Price zo cents. In 
order to give you a chance to know the R. N.-Y., send us 25 cents and we 
will send you the paper every week for the balance of this yéar, and the book 
This offer is good only for the month of September, and is 
Now is.the time. This 





by return mail. 
made only to readers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


offer will not be repeated. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, New York. 
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You will be just as well pleased with our stock, which is strictly first-class 
Standard Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees; also Currant and Gooseberry Busheg 





make you very low prices. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


in surplus, on which we ean 





DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


I find upon our records a number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower who 
have not renewed their subscription for 1897. We consider our subscribers all 
members of one great family, all united by a common interest. It pains us to 
lose any subscriber, particularly one who has been with us several years, We 
have many subscribers who have read our paper sinee its first issue nearly twenty 

ears ago. 
' Our Editor has worked faithfully to make this paper of interest to the father, 
the mother, the daughter and son of every rural home. If you withdraw your 
support he will feel that you do not consider his work successful. Will you 
therefore do us the favor to send in your renewal without delay. 

We make you the following three offers, any one of which we should be glad 
to have you acecept. Will you do us this kindness at once, and greatly oblige. 


Offer No. 1—We will accept 25 cents from you in payment for Green’s Fruit Grower for 
1897, you to get no premium. 

Offer No. 2—Or we will accept. 50 cents and mark you paid for both 1897 and 1898, and mail 
you two strong plants of Loudon New Red Raspberry. 

Offer Ne. 3—Or we will accept $1.00 for five years, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1901, and no premium, 
Please fill out the blank order attached below and mail it to us with the money. 

With best wishes for your prosperity, _ 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
By Chas. A. Green, Editor. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please find enclosed. cents for Green’s Fruit Grower, for’ which 














v4 pay for and accept offer as above No 
Name 





By eo 








e State 








Successful Raspberry-Growing. | the berry crop is all harvested, the old 
- canes are removed and the new ones cut 

Bleek raspberries require so much less | back to from three to three and one-half 
care Ahan red ones that I confine myself | feet, leaving but three or four of the 
to this class exclusively. Besides, I have | strongest to a hill. Every hill is staked 
a home market for all I can raise, while | and tied substantially. Then two hands 
for red ones there is hardly any demand. | with hoes go along, one on each side, and 
I plant either in fall or spring, according | scrape the ridges back to the depressions 
to circumstances. The rows are made six | left by the plough. This about destroys 








Dias, of San Diego, Texas, “to certify 
that Ayer’s Pills have completely relieved 
my wife of neuralgia, from which com- ; 
plaint she was, for a long time, a great! 
sufferer.” They are easy to take and al-} 


ways effective. 





—There are no songs comparable to the 
songs of Zion, no orations equal to those 
of the prophets, and no politics like those_ 
which the Scripture teaches.—John Milton. 





feet apart, and the plants set four feet | the weeds for the season, but the ground 
apart in the row. During the first summer | gets another harrowing to mellow the soil. 
level culture is given between the rows, | Whatever fertilizer is used is applied in 
and weeds among the hills which the cul- | the fall, just before the ridging process is 
tivator misses are cut out with the hoe. In | gone through. ‘The following spring the 
the fall, with a light one-hogse plough, I | laterals are shortened back pretty severely 
throw two shallow furrows to the rows, | and the same routine of culture is followed. 
slightly overlapping. The following spring, | The life of a raspberry plant is about five 
soon after the weeds start, the ground is }| years, after which it is rooted out to make 
thoroughly harrowed, and then not dis- | room for its successor.—Wiliam T. Smed- 
turbed till after the picking season. When |} ley, in American Agriculturist. 
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YOU PAY NOTHING TO ENTER YOUR LIST. 


GRAND - WORD CONTEST 


7 @OWDt OOO 2 G8 B22 O26 


3 GRAND PRIZES, 


The following list of 167 Grand Prizes will 
be awarded to the 167 persons who send 
largest lists of words made from ALPHA- 
BETICAL in accerdance with rules. 

Five hundred doMars in cash for 


First Prize. 


largest correct list. 


Second Prize, A.8200.2iczcle: 1907 model, tor 
Third P rize.- | y Mga Furniture valued at 
e 5.00. 


Fourth Prize. ey Parlor Organ valued 


Fifth Prize, Sewims Machine, $50.00. 
Sixth Prize, Folie Colt Htsin Watch. 


Prizes 7 to 90. Diamond 


6 senders of 83 next largest lists. 
Prizes 90 to 146. 


Diamond and 


66 next largest lists. 


A First Class Spring- 
rizes 146 to 161. field Quick ‘Train Gen- 
leman’s Watch, ora Beau ifyl Chatelaine 

. h of the senders of 
15 next largest lists. Value of watches $10.60 each, 
A. Ten Dollar Gold 
Piece to each of the six 


old, Lady’s Watch to eac 


Prizes 161 to 167, 


persons sending the next largest lists. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Names and addresses of 167 prize winners will be 
f As a grand special 
a gee we will, if the number of entries to con- 

ts, give an extra number of gifts selected 
It is a condition of this 
contest that every person to whom is awarded a 
rize, as specified in the above, shail become 


printed in HOME TREASURY. 


by us from the schedule. 


grand 


@ reguiar subscriber at 25 cents per year. 


make this condition because we do not want people 
to compete in this coutest mercly for the purpose of 
We want to gain a large list of 
regular subscribers and it must he understood there- 
fore, that when a prize of $500.00. or an organ, or any 
other of the above described gifts is awarded you, 
that you shall become a regular subscriber to the 
HomE TREASURY. Don’t send your subscription 
until yeu are notified that you have won one of the 


getting a prize. 


Grand Prizes. 


@ ® ® ® @OO2223 060 8298 on B 


¥ oJ 
> ness, or buy live stock, or pay a young man’s expenses throuzh college, or it may 
be used for the beginning offi great fortune. The other gifts are also worth 
thoy range in value from $10. 
to award one of them v0 fou if your list is over 50 words, selected 
ke notice, you need not send any money 


of high consideration, 
we guarantee 

fc Sy according to our dietionary. 
with your list, wo don’t ask it. 


Our Special Agreement With You: 


receive from us, in good order. 


A Solid Gold Genuine 
Ring to each 


A Beautiful Bimbert 
ear 
Gem Ring (our valuation $12.60 each) to senders of 


If you are not fully satisfied with what 
you receive for the money 
subscription, dictionary, or anything else that we advertise, now or in the future, 
we positively guarantee to prompuy send your money back i 

his is a sweeping offer. 


Valued at $10.00 to $500.00. 


We here announce the greatest Word Contest of the age, an absolutely fair 
and honest contest conducted in a manner that everybody can understand. 


WE OFFER THE i67 PRIZES 


shown in the margin to those who make the largest correct list of words out of the word 
“ALPHABETICAL ” and if a sufficient number of persons enter the contest we will 
distribute an extra quantity of prizes of the same sort as in the list. 


You Need Not Send Any Money With Your List of Words. 


All we ask is that you write your list plainly, in accordance with rules, put your name 
and addressin your letier as wellas your list 
and send to us before Oct. 1, 1597. " 
As £00n as lists are received they willbe $ 
turned over to examiners. When the win- 3 
ers are chosen and prizes awarded, soon 
after Cot. 1, you will then learn whether 
or not you have been successful. 


Bear In Mind 


you are not to send,any remittance with 
your list, it costs nothing to enter. The only 
expense that you can go to is buying 


Webster's Unexcelled Dictionary 


AT 25 CENTS, which isa very good vol- 
ume and well worth the money; you needn’t 
buy our Dictionary unless you desire. See 


: 
é 
e notice elsewhere in this advertisements 
: 
; 


2a 
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The Word to be Used in This Contest Is 


| ALPHABETICAL, 


Prom these 12 letters make asmany words as 
possible that are smaller than “ ALPRHABETI- 

AL.’’ Youare zot allowed to repeat a letter 
in any word unless it appears more than once 
in Alphabetical, {or instance, you can use the 
letter L twice or the A three times in @ word 
if you desire as these appear more than once in ~ 
the original word. You are allowed to make 
any word that vou find in WEBSTER’S UNEX- 
Cc DICTIONARY, which will be used b 
the examiners in making their decision. We 
have deemed it advisable to use this edition 
because of its comprehensiveness, 2nd because 
itis easily obtainable. It is a first-class volume, 
well printed, many illustrations, It is cloth 
bound, with gold ‘stamped title, plain type, 
gives definition of 29643 words, and is just what 
you need in your nome It is a volume that 
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This great work, plainly written by a high 
medical authority, shows how manly vigor can 
be regained. 

It gives important facts concerning marriage, 
and shows the latest discoveries of medical 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The Fly. 


Of all the winged insects 
That make us rave and tear, 
There’s none that with the household fly 
For a moment can compare; 
He’s with us in the#morning, 
He’s with us, too, at night, 
And only ceases buzzing 
When we blow out the light. 
What a busy little body, 
What a buzzy little body 
Is the fiy! 


And did you ever notice, 
If you haven’t any hair 
Upon your scalp the little fly 
Is sure to gambol there? 
And if you try to hit him 
Then at once away he flies; 
You can not catch him napping, 
For he’s got two thousand eyes, 
And a busy little body, 
And a buzzy little body 
Is the fly! 


And yet the learned men tell us 
That the house-fly is of use, 
As he purifies the atmosphere 
By swallowing the juice 
Of vile malarial gases, 
Thus adding to the wealth 
Of us poor suffering mortals 
By keeping us in health. 
What a busy little body, 
What a buzzy little body 
Is the fly. 
—By Frank Msrion in Modern Stories. 





Fruit as Medicine. 


Why for ages have people eaten apple 
sauce with their roast goose and sucking 
pig? Simply because the acids and pep- 
tones in the fruit assist in digesting the 
fats so abundant in this kind of food. For 
the same reason at the end of a heavy 
dinner we eat our cooked fruits, and when 
we want their digestive action even more 
developed we take them after dinner in 
their natural uncooked state at dessert. In 
the past ages instinct has taught men to do 
this; to-day science tells them why they 
did it, and this same science tell us that 
fruit should be eaten as an aid to diges- 
tion of other foods much more than it is 
now. Cultivated fruits, such as apples, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, grapes, etc., 
contain on analysis very similar propor- 
tions of the same ingredients, which are 
about 1 per cent, of malic and other acids, 
and 1 per cent. of flesh-forming albumi- 
noids, with over 80 per cent, of water. Di- 
gestion depends upon the action of pepsin 
in the stomach. . Only lately even royalty 
has been taking lemon juice in tea instead 
of sugar, and lemon juice has been pre- 
seribed largely by physicians to help weak 
digestion, simply because these acids exist 
very abundantly in the lemon.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 





Sunday Feeding. 


Under the heading of the “Sunday Pen- 
alty of Irregular Feeding” .the Medical 
Record points out that in our progress 
from barbarism we have evolved a people 
with whom regularity in eating is abso- 
lutely necessary to good health. As a re 
sult of this artificial existence, the secre- 
tions are poured out and ready for action 
with the monotony of clock work. If this 
custom is neglected, the violator not only 
suffers bodily discomfort, but an actual 
injury is done to the digestive apparatus, 
which has been so educated that it re- 
quires a definite amount of exercise and 
positive promptness in feeding that require- 
ment. The stomach having poured out its 
secretions, as customary, waits only a 
short time before allowing them to be ab- 
sorbed without the accompanying nutri- 
tion which goes to the formation of more 
secretions. After a few such experiences 
the secretions become less in amount and 
activity and indigestion ensues. Dyspep- 
tics are ordered to eat at inflexibly regular 
intervals. Normal stomachs are by no 
means many, yet this rule, so imperative 
to sufferers, is regularly disregarded by the 
well. Once a week the three regular daily 
meals are replaced by late rising and ab- 
stinence, followed by gluttony. The gas- 
tric juices know nothing of a seventh day 
of “rest,” and the result is discomfort, stu- 
pidity and loss of appetite on Monday. 





Rest and Strength. 


“T am asked to speak of the hygienic val- 
ue of the Christian Sabbath. Physiology 
teaches an unstable condition of our vital 
forces. If the original body was immortal, 
if mortality was once unnatural, yet now 
poisoned with sin and separated from the 
Tree of Life, our present means of physics 
dre inadequate to perpetuate life a single 
month without the exercise of physical 
economics and the conservation of physi- 
eal forces. We cannot exist without ac- 
tivity. A large part of our activities are 
involuntary and beyond our control,— 
things do themselves, and every muscle 
movement of hand or heart, of leg or 
lungs, demands the use and loss of power, 
like the running of a wheel or shuttle. 
Uninterrupted activity hastens exhaustion 
and loss is greater than the gain. 

“The human constitution is like a com- 
mercial corporation; stability, perpetuity 


and loss. The profit is secured by activity, 
and the loss is checked by rest in outgoes, 
and the rest in outgoes is all essential, as 
on the relative outgoes rest the stability 
and perpetuity of any concern. It matters 
not how big a stream runs into the reser- 
voir; if the output is equal it is a failure, 
The problem is clear, that if every muscle 
movement demands the use and loss of vi- 
tality, there must be a corresponding in- 
crease of vitality, else bankruptcy becomes 
in-evitable, Activity is loss of vitality. Rest 
is gain of vitality. As a rule, a man ac- 
complishes less days if there be no inter- 
vening nights.” 





How Much Water Should We 
Drink. 


According to Prof. Allen, says the Med- 
ical Times, we should drink from one-third 
to two-fifths as many ounces as we weigh 
in pounds. Therefore, for a man weighing 
168 pounds, there would be required fifty- 
six to sixty-four ounces daily, or from one 
and one-half to four pints. This the Jour- 
nal of Hygiene regards as a very indefinite 
answer. The amount of water required 
depends on the season of the year, the 
amount of work done, and the kind of food 
eaten. In hot weather we require more 
than in cold, because of the greater loss 
through the skin, though this is in part 
made up by the lesser amount passed 
away threugh the kidneys. If a man labors 
very hard, he requires more than if his 
labor is light. A man working in a foundry, 
where the temperature is high and the per- 
spiration profuse, not infrequently drinks 
three or four gallons daily. If the {god is 
stimulating and salty, more water is re- 
quired than if it is bland. Vegetarians and 
those who use much fruit require less water 
than those who eat salt fish and pork, and 
often get along on none except what is in 
their food. In most cases our instincts tell 
us how much water to drink far better 
than any hard or fixed rule. For ages they 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


way. It is of more use to us to know that 
pure water is essential and that impure 
water’ is one of the most danger- 
ous of drinks than to know how 
much of it is required daily. If one lives 
in a region where the water is bad, it 
should be boiled and put away in bottles 
well corked in an ice chest, and in addition, 
one should eat all the fruit one can, if fruit 
agrees. Fruits contain not only pure water, 
but salts which are needed to carry on 
healthfully the functions of life. 





Water Beneficial in Typhoid 
Fever. 
———EE 

The Bacteriological Review commends 
the practice of water drinking in typhoid 
fever, the importance of subjecting the tis- 
sues to an.internal bath having, it appears, 
been brought prominently to the notice of 
the profession by M. Debove, of Paris, be- 
lieved by some to have been the first to sys- 
tematize such a mode of treatment. The 
practice of that eminent physician consists, 
in fact, almost exclusively of water drink- 
ing, his reyuirements being that the patient 
take from five to six quarts of water daily, 
this amounting to some eight ounces every 
hour. If the patient subsists chiefly upon 
a diet of thin gruel, fruit juices or skimmed 
milk, the amount of liquid thus taken is to 
be subtracted from the quantity of water. 
The important thing is to get into the sys- 
tem and out of it a suflicient amount of 
water to prevent the accumulation of 
ptomaines and toxins within the body. Co- 
pious water drinking does not weaken the 
heart, but encourages its action by main- 
taining the volume of blood; it also adds to 
the action of the liver, the kidneys and the 
skin, and, by promoting evaporation from 
the skin, it lowers the temperature, 





Cold Beverages are Injurious in 
Hot Weather. 


“A word should, perhaps, be said as to 
the unwholesomeness of the extremely cold 
water, tea, lemonade and other liquids, 
which are so extensively used throughout 
the United States,’ - writes Mrs. 8S. T. 
Rorer iu the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“These cold drinks reduce the temperature 
of the stomach, thereby checking diges- 
tion, and for this reason should be avoided 
during or immediately after meals. It can- 
not be denied that one may become a 
toper on non-intoxicants as well as in- 
toxicants, and that it is very easy to 
create a strong desire for frequent 
draughts of any pleasant, cola drink. 
Where perspiration flows freely the effect 
is less serious, but in most cases the free 
use of co.d draughts disturbs the stomach, 
and it would be much better if they were 
entirely given up. Teach your little ones, 
as well as yourself, to be satisfied with 
water at a temperature of fifty degrees, 
and to limit the amount of sweet drinks 
taken. In the evening, and possibly be- 
tween meals, one might indulge now and 
then in a glass of lemonade, orangeade or 
currant punch. For a tennis-party the 
various mixtures like Oriental punches 
will appease the thirst, and iced chocolate 
served at luncheon is certainly an agree- 
able food, as well as a pleasant drink. 
Cafe frappe comes under the same head.” 


D0 <6 
When a Man’s Old. 


When a man becomes old and his eyes 
fail him to that extent that he can no 
fonger see the grease spots on his clothes, 
they also become invisible to the members 
of his household. No one brushes an old 
man’s clothes or takes pride in his personal 
appearance. It is disagreeable to grow 
old, no matter what your sex. But it is 
worse if you are a man.—Atchison Globe. 





Farm Journal Notes. . 


—Clean out the well. 

—Mark the grain bags. 

—True to the bone—a dog. 

—Begin fall plowing promptly. 

—Now is the time to whack off briers 
and bushes that you want to kill. 


—The remedy for smarting and burning 
that follows a mosquito bite, is to hold the 
affected part in cold water a few minutes. 

—Try a piece of meadow that needs 
renovating, by plowing as soon as hay is 
off, harrow fine, fertilize, and sow to clover 
and timothy, and top-dress in winter. 

—The strawberry bed that was set out 
in the spring must be kept clean if a crop 
of berries is expected next season. 

—Plan for a truck patch and make it 
buy your groceries and wearing apparel. 
It can be done. 

—Snip off the little cucumbers with a 
pair of scissors. 

—The person who gets the small-pox is 
to be pitted. 

—Have a dish of water always ready 
for the dog. 

—Get ready to thin the fruit where 
needed, 

And when the day is done, 

Let each one go in peace unto his rest. 

Fearing no sudden shock of warning bell, 

No midnight terrors of the torch and sword, 

Hearing no distant gun; 

With restful heart repeating, ‘‘All is well, 

TheLord will keep the city—Praise 
The Lord!” 

An opossom eats the head and neck of 
his victim and kills only one or two at a 
time; a mink bleeds his victim in the neck 
and sucks the blood, and will slaughter a 
dozen or. more birds in a night. Both 
leave the carcass in the coop or house. 
Rats drag.into holes; cats, foxes and 
thieves carry away. A study of habits 
will help you to catch the culprit that is 
robbing your hen roost. 

—Here is work for Saturday afternoon. 
Start the farm work a little earlier in the 
morning and quit at4 P. M. The fall-top 
shouldn’t have a speck of dirt on it inside 
or out when you go for that girl, young 
man, or some other fellow may get ahead. 
Go early and home early, for no girl really 
likes a fellow to stay much after 10 
o’clock, though she may let on to. The 
everlasting hanger-on and can’t-go chap 
very often gets left. 

—Birds do an immense amount of drudg- 
ery for man, if they do now and then re- 
ward themselves by a dainty tidbit of 
ripening fruit. A pair of robins have 
been watched while they carried a thous- 
and earth worms to their brood. Wood- 
peckers destroy eggs and larvae which 
would develop millions of destructive 
creatures in forests and orchards; and one 
of the most inveterate foes of the canker- 
worm is the beautiful oriole, were it but 
allowed to live and hang its swinging 
cradle to the elm. For every wing of 
black and orange on a young girl’s hat, 
an apple tree is stripped_of leaves and 
young fruit, or an elm is denuded of its 
graceful foliage by the canker-worm. 

—Just for the pleasure of hitting some-. 
thing, of showing his skill with an arrow, 
sling or stone, a boy puts to death.a happy 
little bird singing its song, or carrying 
food to its young ones, or a gay little 
ground squirrel frisking along the stone 
wall. Stop and think, boys, before you 
give so much pain. You can show your 
skill just as well by hitting a distant knot 
in a fence rail, or a rolling stone you have 
set in motion. 


—When some men get hurt they“fake so 

; pleasure in telling about it that they. 
do not seem to mind the injury.—The 
South-West. 
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The Green Lanes of the Past. 





I care not to gaze at the years coming on, 
Thick-mantled in mist and with doubts 
overcast, 
But would rather stray back to the days that 
are gone, ; 
Along the green lanes of the past— 
Across the cool meadows of memory, where 
The birds ever sing, and the wild waters fall 
And ag laughter of children is borne on the 


air, 
And love shineth over it all, 


The painter may picture the future in dyes 
5 bs the rose and the rainbow, and 
8 
It may leave him at last but a guerdon of 
sighs 


’ 
And a hope that {jt failed to fulfill; 
The poet may sing of the splendors supreme, 
Of the opulent ages, far-coming and yast— 
I question him not, yet I ask but to dream 
On the old quiet hills of the past. 


The ot is my own—there is nothing uncer- 
ain 


In all its wide range, and my title is clear— 
bia the future, at best, isa face on the cur- 
ain, 
That fades as my feet draweth near; 
Then give me the blossoms, the birds and the 
bowers, 
And every loved scene where my soul cling- 
eth fast, 
Like an evergreen ivy that mantles the towers 
And feeds on the dews of the past.— 
James Newton Matthews in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 





New Market for Horses. 


The Klondyke rush may incidentally 
furnish a solution of the old problem, 
“What shall we do with our horses?’ The 
bicycle and trolley car have so lessened the 
demand for them that a fairly good one 
may now be purchased for what would 
once have been regarded as an absurdly 
low price, but if the shipments now in 
progress from Seattle cortinue, the market 
value will once more rise. Hundreds of 
horses are being sent north from Washing- 
ton and thousands will be required to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the new country. 
It will be a long time before the wheel and 
the trolley oust them from this new field 
of usefulness.—Providence Journal, 





The Chesterfield of the Senate. 


Senator Perkins, of California, rides a 
wheel. He is not yet an expert. The oth- 
er evening the senator was wheeling 
through the agricultural grounds when he 
met a gentleman and two ladies whom he 
knew. Quite properly, the senator raised 
one hand from his wheel to lift his hat, 
and the next minute he had tumbled into 
a bed of flowers, 

“You did that very gracefully, senator,” 
was the comment of the trio of bicyclers. 

“T always dismount in the presence of 
ladies,” instantly replied the senator, with 
the instinctive gallantry of a Chesterfield.— 
Washington Pest. 





The Keynote of Nature. 


The Chinese find in the deep roar of the 
great and sacred rivers the keynote of na- 
ture. They say that the aggfegate sound 
of nature, such as is heard in the roar of 
great rivers, the soughing of the wind in 
tall forest trees, the hum of great cities, 
etc., is a definite single tone of quite an 
appreciable pitch. Professor Rice, in his 
“Chinese Music,” says that the Chinese 
recognized thousands of years ago this 
fact in regard to sound, which the scien- 
tists of to-day are just beginning to dis- 
cover. As proof of this he quotes from 
their writings, *““The Waters of the Hoang- 
Ho, rushing by, intoned the great kung,” 
called “the great tone” in Chinese mu- 
sic, and, he shows, this, fo correspond with 
the F, “considered by modern physicists 
te be the actual tonic of nature,” 

Professor B, Silliman, too, in his ‘Prin- 
ciples of Physics,” says that “this tone is 
held to be middle F of the piano, which 
may therefore be considered the keynote 
of nature.” This can easily be put to the 
test by any one in the following way: Go 
outside some fine night when sounds are 
clear and listen to the general sound of 
nature 2s from a distance. It will suggest 
a tone of a certain piteh. Keeping this 
in your mind, go inside and strike the 
middle IF of the piano. The two sounds 
will be found to correspond in  pitch.— 
Harper’s.Round ‘Table. “ 





The Death Watch. 


In 1863 I had two chums of the name 
of Seth and Cicero Dodge, who lived down 
in the forks of ‘Coon, about four miles be- 
low us. The hoys were hauling wood to 
town, and they told me that the woods 
down in the forks were alive with squir- 
relg, and that if I would go back with teem 
that evening they would get their father 
to let them have the next day off, and we 
would have lots of fun. I went home and 
got my No. 14 muzzle loader, ‘plenty of 
ammunition and my dog, and went home 
with them. Father Dodge had built a new 
frame house, but it was not large enough 
to accommodate the family and any stran- 
gers, so Cicero and I slept out in the old 
log house. I shall never forget the scare 
we got that night. As hoys will, we lay 
there a long time discussing the various 
propositions that suggest themselves to 
two boy chums who haven’t seen each 
other for some time. Aleng toward mid- 
night we thought we discovered the pres- 
ence of somehody under cur bed. To make 
it more certain, we distinctly heard the 
ticking of his watch. We became uneasy, 
for the ticking of that watch wag regular 
and incessant. At last Cicero quietly slip- 
ped out of bed, went over to the new house 
and called his father, who came and in- 
vestigated. Much to our chagrin, the old 
gertleman soon discovered that the cause 
of our dread and forebodings was only a 
death watch bug at work in an old log by 
the side of the bed.—Forcet and Stream. 





Farmers Should Raise More 
Fruit. 


What can be done to induce farmers to 
grow more fruit? Seeing the neglect 
with so many farmers to grow fruit for a 
home supply, I feel like asking, Why is it? 


‘Farmers who own farms and have all the 


facilities, and many of them the time, to 
have all the fruit their families might or 
could use, but have only a few sickly un- 
cared for apple trees with here and there a 
native plum or two and perchance a Mor- 
ello cherry with sprouts growing about 
the tree, presenting the evidence of no 
care. When such men are asked to buy 
trees and plants, the usual answer is, “It 
doesn’t pay to buy fruit trees or small 
fruit, the borers take the trees and the 
weeds and cattle destroy the small fruits, 
and besides this is no fruit country any- 
way and we can buy our fruit cheaper than 
we can grow it here.” 

Is this not évidence that we need some 
missionary work in this country, when 
people are so blind to the good advantages 
of this, one of the best fruit states in 
America, fit and adapted by Divine Provi- 
dence that we here save abundance of the 
finest of fruits by only complying with the 
laws governing these things? 

If these persons come to visit a fruit- 
grower, they become quite interested in 
fruit, while filling themselves with the 


products of your labor. They are going to 


buy some trees, put out an orchard, and 
they will plant a fruit garden; they want 
some of everything they see. But when 
the proper season planting, 


-for the future. 





these people neither have the ground pre- 
pared for planting, the time to do the 
planting and above all, they haven’t the 
money to invest in trees or plants;. they 
had to buy a few calves, hogs, farming im- 
plements or a buggy; the matter is post- 
poned indefinitely and they will have to 
defer buying fruit a while longer. But as 
a rule they don’t buy—they do without. 
Some persons can’t grow fruit. Why? 
Because they aren’t built that way. But 
more people can grow fruit than are now 
growing, if they get started right. The 
fact is the loss of one man is the gain of 
another man. There is no better evidence 
of a successful farmer than to see a well- 
kept orchard and fruit-garden, and where 
the family has plenty of fruit the year 
through, will also be found a bright, in- 
telligent, industrious family. Is this much 
not of sufficient force to induce all to make 
an effort to grow fruit?—S, H. Linton, in 
Western Fruit Grower. 


Government Report of Apple 
Crop. 





The condition of the apple crop, is in the 
main very unfavorable. Ohio and Mich- 
igan have little more than one-third of a 
full crop. Pensylvania slightly under and 
New York slightly over half a crop, and 
Virginia and Kentucky each about two- 
thirds. Reports from several points in 
Canada indicate a short crop of the larger 
fruits, particularly apples, both in Ontario 
and the Maritime provinces. ‘There are 
few sections of the country that do not re 
port a failure, more or less marked, in the 
peach crop. 





Gid’s Watermelon. 


Gid Law and his assistant, Billy Braden, 
have been in town for several days deco- 
rating the water tank. Gid tells a good 


| Story about one time he was painting scen- 


ery down South. 

He painted a watermelon on a drop cur- 
tain. A derky came along and tried to 
plug the melon. Gid took a club and killed 
Mr. Darkey. Gid was arrested. Coroner’s 
jury brought in the following verdict: 
“Justifiable homicide. After viewing the 
painting we think any man who would 
take that for a watermelon ought to be 
killed.”—Hazelwood (O.) Times. 





Sun Never Sets on Uncle Sam/’s 
Domains. 


“The Britons proudly boast that the 
sun never sets on the queen’s dominions, 
as if they were special subjects of. solar 
favoritism,’’ writes William George Jor- 
dan on “The Greatest Nation on Barth,” 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. “But it is 
equally true that there is always sunshine 
on some part of Uncle Sam’s great posses- 
sions. When it is 6 P. M. on Attoo’s Is- 
land, Alaska, it is 9:36 A. M. of the day 
following at Eastport, Maine. If we lo- 
cate the center of the United States, cal- 
culating it as midway between longitude 
sixty-seven of Eastport and longitude one 
hundred and ninety-three of Attoo’s Is- 
land, it will be found on the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth degree of longitude, 
about two hundred and eighty miles west 
of San Francisco, in the Pacific ocean,” 





Select Apples. 


The fruit first in importance is the apple. 
Its period of ripening, unlike that of other 
fruits, extends nearly or quite through the 
year. By making judicious selections of 
summer, autumn and winter sorts, a con- 
stant succession can easily be obtained for 
family use. The old orchards are fast dis- 
appearing, and we believe that a wise fruit 
grower will now plant new apple orchards 
There is a constantly in- 
creasing export trade in apples which will 
this year amount to several million dollars. 
While prices have ruled low they have 
still been better than most farm crops, 
and it is doubtful if any citizen of West- 
ern New York will live to see another crop 
of such magnificent apples produced in 
such excessive abundance, 

If apple trees are planted at the rate of 
fifty tons per acre, rows of peach trees 
can be planted between, which growing 
more quickly than the apple trees soon 
protect them from the winds, and thus 
prove a great benefit to them. After eight 
or ten years of productiveness, as_ the 
space is needed for the apples, the peach 
trees may be removed, leaving the orchard 
better for their production after yielding 
the planter a large return for his outlay 
and labor. 





Sued Himself 


A Washington attorney is rather noted 
for the facility with which he forgets finan- 
cial obligations, says the Star. He has 
owed a certain grocer $8 for a year or two. 
The other day the merchant concluded to 
try a new course with him. Meeting him 
in his store, he said: 

“Judge, I have a customer who owes me 
a small bill and has owed it for a long 
time. He makes plenty of money, but 
won’t pay. What would you do?” 

“T’d sue him,” said the lawyer emphat- 
ically. 

“Well, I will put the account in your 
hands,” and the merchant ‘presented a 
statement of the account against himself. 

“All right, I will attend to it,” said the 
disciple of Blackstone. : 

A few days later the merchant received 
the following note from the lawyer: 

“In case of ———, against ————, I 
took judgment for full amount of your 
claim. Execution was issued and returned 
‘no property found.’ My fee for obtaining 
judgment is $10, for which amount please 
send check. Will be glad to serve you in 
any other matters in which you need an 
attorney.” 





Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured. 
Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
a sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report 
most marvelous cures fro.n its use. Among 
others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could 
not lie down at night in Hay-fever season 
for fear of choking, and Mr. Combs was a 
life-long sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that 
for eighteen years he slept prdpped up 
in a chair, being much worse in Hay- 
fever season, and the Kola Plant cured 
him at oree. It is truly a most wonder- 
ful remedy. If you are a sufferer we 
advise you to send your address to tte 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, whp to prove its power will send 
a Large Case by mail free to every reader 
of GRBEN’S FRUIT GROWER whe 
needs it. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 
and you should surely try it. 





In one week during strawberry season, 
the consumers of St. Paul paid $25,920 for 


the fruit. Next to New York and Chicago, 


the twin cities constitute the greatest mar- 


ket for strawberries in the country, 4 


f 


The Toad, Hatch’Bulletin No, 467 


The quantity cf food that can be accom- 
modated in the stomach of the toad is re- 
markable. As stated on previous pages, the 
remains of seventy-seven myriapods were 
found in a single stomach, fifty-fivé army 
worms in another, sixty-five gypsy moth 
caterpillars in a third, and thirty-seven tent 
caterpillars in a fourth. In these cases, 
however, but one kind of food was present 
and the toads were above the usual size. 
On one occasion Mr. J. E. Wilcox, 
a former employe of the Gipsy Moth 
Committee, fed to a toad of me 
dium size twenty four fourth-molt gypsy 
moth larvae, all of which were swal- 
lowed in less than ten minutes. Mr. F. 
_H. Mosher once fed a toad upon a quantity 
of full-grown celery worms (Papilio 
asterias) and in three hours’ time the ani- 
mal had consumed between thirty and 
thirty-five. In this case the toad. rested 
at intervals of about twenty minutes each 
between the times »f feeding. 

In looking over my notes on the stomach 
examinations, I find a record of a toad 
killed at 9 P. M., May 11, 1896, whose 
stomach contents represent a fair average 
of the whole number of stomachs examined, 
both for variety and quantity of food ele- 
ments. In the stomach contents were rec- 
ognized: 

9 ants (Camponotus pennsylvanicus), 

6 cutworms. 

5 myriapods (Julus sp’?). 

6 sow bugs (Porcellio sp?). 

1 weevil (Hylobius pales). 

1 carabid beetle (Pterostichus sp7). 

As previously stated, in twenty-four 
hours the toad consumes an amount of food 
equal to that required to fill the stomach 
four times, A toad feeding at this rate-upon 
the same kinds of food and in the same 
proportions as in the case cited would de- 
vour in the three months of May, June and 
July the following quantities of food: 3,312 
ants, 2,208 cut worms, 1,840 myriapods, 
2,208 sow bugs, 368 weevils and 368 cara- 
bids. Or in other words, in three months 
a toad would consume 368 beneficial in- 
sects and 9,936 injurious insects, myriapods, 
etc. 

To properly estimate the financial equiva- 
lent of the damage and annoyance that 
might be caused by these insects would be a 
difficult and unsatisfactory task, since data 
for the calculation must be of an arbitrary 
nature. If we confine our attention to but 
one element of food, the cutworms, we 
reach some very interesting results. If 
We assume that ten per cent. of these in- 





sects, eaten by a toad feeding under the 
given conditions, would have been killed by 
the carabid beetles which the toad also de- 
vours, we still have the destruction of 
1,988 cutworms to place to the toad’s 
credit. If the damage the cutworms would 
have caused be estimated at one cent per 
worm, a figure which gardeners and to- 
‘bacco growers will probably consider ridic- 
ulously low, we find that in one season 
a toad might destroy cutworms which 
otherwise would have damaged crops to 
the extent of $19.99. 





Gunpowder. 


The first man in historical times to form 
an idea of the terrible destruction which 
this awful, bursting, fiery substance might 
produce was an English monk named 
Roger Bacon. Monks, in his day, were the 
chemists, scholars and writers of the 
world; and this Roger Bacon traveled and 
studied much and made continual experi- 
ments in his laboratory to prove for himself 
and to develop what he learned from cthers, 
He probably saw gunpowder among the 
Moors in Spain, and tried for himseif its 
explosive effect. Then he wrote of its com- 
position in the year 1267, and in his writing 
suggested that it could be used in engines 
of war to deal death and destruction te 
armies of men. 

Soon after Roger Bacon’s time his sug- 
gestions were taken up, and guns were con- 
structed, first, by binding iron bars together 
with hoops to form a tube, then by casting 
a tube out of brass, with one end closed. 
Stones of suitable size were selected and 
shot, and the powder had to be carried 
around in chests or barrels and shoveled 
into the muzzles of the guns, the stone be- 
ing rolled in after it. In spite of these 
drawbacks, very large guns were built, for 
there was one used by Mahomet IT. against 
the Greeks at the siege of Constantinople 
in 1453 which threw a stone weighing 600 
pourds a distance of one mile. 





—“Then you agree with the Rev. Mr: 
Straitlace on the question of eternal pun- 
ishment?’ “Not exactly. We both be 
lieve in it, but I’m not in favor of it.”— 
Truth, 

—‘*What is Bexton hustling around so 
in the interest of a curfew ordinance for?’ 
“His boy saw him coming out of a variety 
theater the other night and went home and 
told about it.’”—Indianapolis Journal. 

—Tip—I hear old Snagsby left a cool mil- 
lion behind. Nip—How else could he keep 
it cool?—Truth. 








GIVE AMERIGAN WORKMEN A CHANCE! Let us prove to you the good quality of our cutlery and se 
aes Cure youriride. livery M. & G. blade is hand-forged from 
razor steel, file tested, warranted. (This cut is exact size of 75-cent strong knife.) ‘lo start you will send one 


for 48c.; 5 for #2 postpaid. Best 7-inch 
shears, 60c. This knife and 
shears, $1. Lady’s 2-bl. pearl, 
de.; Gents’ fine 3 01, $1. 
Pruning, 75¢.; budding, 35c.; 
grafting, 25. Pru- 
ning Shears. 75c. 
Send for 80-p. 
Yfree list and 
‘How +o @se a 

ij Razor.’ 


® Maher & Grosh Co. 
y 43 A Street, 
Toledo, - Oblo, 





Tasie Spoons 


12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 Tea 
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A \| Spoons, all full size & of beautiful fioral design 
ei made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. ¢§ guaran- 

A teed, This valuable service given freg to every person answering this 
advertisement who will sell our Rernedies. We don’t ask you to pay one 
cent. If you will agree to sell among your friends only 3 boxes of our 
Positive Corn Cure & 3 boxes of our Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. per box. & 
promise to return us the money forthem or return our goods if you can't 
sell. Write to-day & we will send youthe Remedics atonce. Andwe will send 
absolutely free a complete set of our Silver Plated table ware as dese 
eribed above when you serdus the money. Thisis an extraordinary offer 
to quickly put our Remedies within reach ofall & we guarantee the Knives, 

Forks, Table Spoons & Tea Spoons we give for selling our Remedies to beexactly as we 
i ddress PARILLA DRUG CO., 25 Third Ave. New York City. 





The New-York Weekly Tribune 


EOF, 

EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 

EVERY State or Territory. 





FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 

IT GIVES all important news of the World. 

IT GIVES the most reliable market reports. 

IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 

IT GIVES ot short stories. 

IT GIVES an unexceiled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT. GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 








Address al. orders to 


mailed to you. 


We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR fer 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it ‘to Geo. W. Best, Tribune Office 
New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 





Remember ! 


Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 





POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


POT GROWN 
PLANT 
READY FOR 
: SHIPMENT 
NOW 


-— rr ee 
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THAT WILL YIELD A GOOD GROP NEXT SEASON 
READY FOR SHIPMENT AUG. Ist TO OCT. Ist. 


O*, late this kind of plant 

has become very popular 

and is almost exclusively em- 

loyed for garden planting. 

he failures are few, and much 

care and labor are avoided. 

We grow the plants in 2 inch 

pots, and when they are well 

established and ready to ship, 

we turn them out of the pots, 

preserving the ball of earth 

around the roots and wrapping 

it in paper. Inthis way during 

the hottest weather in August, 

plants can be transported safely 

and transplanted satisfactorily. 

Plants set out in August or 

September will yield a good 

crop next season. Some ship 

potted plants earlier than us 

but we prefer to send out plants 

a week or two later, and serve our patrons 

better than if sent out earlier with poor roots, 

We have many varieties growing in the 

nursery, but do not pot any varieties save 

those following, unless they are ordered 

beforehand. 

Bismarck and Marshall will be kept ready 
potted. Write for prices. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Sasi 
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ROOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


$47 W. WATER ST., SYRAGUSE, WW. Y. 


CIDER 
PRESSES. 


HYDRAULIC 
KNUCKLE 
JOINT . 


OR 
SCREW. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
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POPE MFG. CO., 






Standard of the World. 





$75.00 


Not a single 1897 Columbia 
bicycle was offered for sale until 
30 were practically tested. These 
machines were picked at random. 
Each was ridden from 1500 to 
10,000 miles—100 miles a day, 
mind you—over the roughest roads 
in Connecticut. Not a single break 
in any part of the thirty; not a sin- 
gle frame or fork altered in its ad- 
justment. 
clean as the day they were sent out. 


1896 COLUMBIAS, $60. 
Hartford Bicycles, Second only to Columbias, 
$50, °45, $40, *30. 


ee 


The bearings were 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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and women all night. 


We can quote you very low prices on Standard Pear, Plum and Cherry trees, also 

Currant. and Gooseberry bushes, as we have a LARGE SURPLUS. 
Prices for Loudon Red Raspberry and Red Cross Currant reduced for fall. 
and get the genuine stock, Fall is the time to plant. Our prices make men talk all day, 
We offer 10 pear trees free with each $5 worth of stock 
ordered on or before Oct. 15th, at prices in catalogue. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y, 


Buy of us 


‘ condition is entirely possible; for proper 





VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


How to Buy Nursery Stock. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Many persons all over the country are 
doubtless unable to ¢ecide where and how 
to buy their trees and plants. Some want 
only a few little things that seem hardly 
worth bothering with; others want five-or 
ten dollars’ worth; while some want thou- 
sands of trees and plants to set out for 
commercial purposes. As I have been @ 
tree planter, a tree agent and a nursery- 
man at different times, and, as I am at 
present engaged in none of these occupa- 
tions, nor am I beholden to any nursery- 
man, it may not be out of place for me to 
offer some thoughts on the general subject 
of how and where to buy nursery stock. 

There are certain things that all those 
who plant need and should require and de- 
mend regarding the nursery stock they 
buy. One is, that the trees and plants 
should be true to name. Reasonable al- 
lowances should be made for unintentional 
mistakes on the part of the nurserymen, 
but it is no light matter to buy and plant, 
and after years of labor and waiting to 
find some other varieties instead of those 
supposed to have been planted. It often 
happens that the planter does not know as 
well what kinds to plant as the nursery- 
man, and it would be well in many cases 
to permit substitution if not absolute selec- 
tion of varieties by the nurseryman. This, 
of course, can safely be confided only to 
the most intelligent and trustworthy nur- 
serymen. In fact, it is folly to deal with 
any other. If so disposed, they can cheat 
the sharpest expert in varieties. That 
cheating is done in many cases, we eannot 
deny: but, as a rule, nurserymen are both 
reasonably intelligent and honest—some 
are eminently so. . 

Another thing that should be required 
is that all stock should be thrifty and free 
frcm diseases and harmful insects. This 


cultivation, vigilance and the application 
of remedies and preventives will bring it 
abcut. The infection of one’s premises 
with a pestilent and infectious disease or 
insect like peach yellows or San Jose scale 
is a just cause for legal prosecution for 
damages, and there should be some way to 
settle the blame and costs where they 
justly belong—on the nurseryman. 


NORTHERN OR SOUTHERN GROWN 
TREES. 


Many persons have asked themselves 
whether they should plant trees grown 
near home or in a distant nursery. If 
the planter lives in the South should he 
send North for his trees and plants, or, if 
he lives North should he send South, and 
the same regarding the East and West. 
If there was well-grown and reliable nur- 
sery stock near me I would plant it, but 
if not, then I would not be afraid to send 
across the continent for what I wanted. 
If the right varieties are chosen, it does 
not matter so much in what climate the 
treés are grown, provided the wood and 
buds are well matured. Tf the packing is 
done properly there need be little fear of 
damage. by long shipment except in case 
of freezing weather. This should always 
be avoided if possible. I prefer to plant 
Southern grown stock in the North always 
in the spring that it may not have to 
undergo the trying timés of winter before 
a season of growth has ‘enabled them to 
prepare for it. By the next fall any possi- 
ble tenderness will have disappeared; tak- 
ing for granted that the variety is one 
suited to the climate where planted. North- 
ern-grown trees may be planted in the 
Scuth at almost any time with little dan- 
ger of*- harm from the change if the varie- 
ties are right. There is less danger of 
meking mistakes in eastern and western 
exchanges; although there should be good 
judgment exercised in setting suitable 
kinds on the prairies and never in the fall 
there. Getting the stock in the fall and 
burying it in moist earth until spring is 
often better than risking the uncertainties 
of transportation in the rush of spring and 
spring work. 


BIG OR LITTLE NURSERIES. 


Another query may be, should we buy 
from big or little nurseries? Will a big 
nursery give our little orders as good at- 
tention as a small one? Which is the more 
likely to give us the better stock and the 
nearer true to name? From many years 
experience I would say that the size of the 
nursery makes no difference. Some of the 
largest nurseries in America, and that have 
extensive wholesale and retail trade, are 
as careful to give a dollar order as much 
care as a thousand dollar one, proportion 
ately. They have the work thoroughly sys 
tematized, and everything is scrutinized by 
competent persons from the selection of the 
stock for propagation to the mailing of the 
smallest order. Some of the smallest hurse- 
ries will do equally well with all orders, 
large or small, up to their capacity to fill 
them. On the other hand, some of the big- 
gest and best advertised nurseries in the 
country are so wretchedly managed and the 
proprietors of some of them so thoroughly 
dishonest, that they are undeserving of 
patronage, and the wonder is that they 
manage to find people enough that are will- 
ing to entrust their orders to them. There 
is then all sorts of experience with all 
grades of nurseries as to size, and that ex- 
perience must be the guide to the general 
planter. One hint let me drop—not to be 
unreasonable with the nurseryman. He 
does not make the seasons, nor does he con- 
trol the transportation companies. An- 
other thing: Do not send him a bank check 
or draft for a trifling sum, for it costs him 
10 cents exchange in almost every case, 
and this is a heavy tax on a smal] sum and 
multiplied by hundreds, as it often is, cuts 
a big hole in his profits. And let me assure 
you that nursery profits are not large now- 
adays. 


TRED AGENTS AGAINST DIRECT 
DBALING. 








A NEW IDEA. 





1-OYEKWREN 21-THULDU 
2—-OK BYRONL 22-ATSAUUG 
3—-AAIILLHHPPED 23-YNLN 
4-STOSILU 24-SHIPMME 
5-MELTIOABR. 25-ATLPSU 
6-—BOONTS * 26—EONINPSLIMA 


7-TINNNICIAO 27-VENEDCALL 
8-AOERESNLWHN 25-RENNOTT 
9-BUTTISHPGR 29-OATNDY 
10-IMKUAELWE 30—REFGILNSPID 
| 11-NFACSOICSANRE A 31-LOPRATDN — 















12- TE 32—-TTAAANL 
13-SILVELLIUO .» 33-OFATHDER 
'14—THEREKCOS 34-MSSENEIOD 
4A5-BLUMSCUO \ 35-ERWKAN ’ 
16-TEBOCWREES, 36-OCAHAM ’ 
17-GOICCHA .--— 37-NRDVEE 
18-ATUIC 38S—-DASNNITILOPA 
19-MEALS 39-NBAALY 
20-MIAREL. -40—DOVEKPECIN 
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The tree agent has been discussed, rid- 
dled, misrepresented and his case truthfully 
stated until there is little more worth say- 
ing. He is a fixity. He is here to stay. 
He cannot be stopped from traveling in this 
free country even if it were fair to stop 
him. There are all kinds. But I am sorry 
to say it, the average tree agent is very 
often partly composed of both ignorance 
and dishonesty. Some are green boys go- 
ing abott to earn something by repeating a 
rig-a-ma-role that has been taught them. 
Others are old crafty sinners. And many 
more are good, honest, sensible men who 
will do the fair thing and know how to do 
it. My advice is to the buyer, if you know 


drive, go, and get directly from him what 
you can of what you want. But do not 
think that any sort of thing near home 
is better that what you might get from a 
Use business judg 
ment. It is not the cheapest or the dedr- 
est that is the best, for poor trees and 


gcod ones sometimes very cheap. A good’ 
honest and intelligent agent of a reliable 
will, in some. cases, serve your 
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will usually charge you more than you 
would have to pay for the same direct of 
a nursery that has no agents. In any case, 
study the situation and the catalogues care- 
fully and know something of the prices of 
various dealers and nurserymen at home 
and at a distance before you buy. 





Stolen Fruit Not Always the 
Cheapest. 





A humorous incident happened yesterday 
afternoon on a road in Brighton. A farmer 
was driving along with a load of cherries, 
when a party of cyclists approached and 
separating, passed on both sides of the 
wagon, each helping himself to a hand- 
ful of the fruit. The farmer was exas7 
perated and seizing his whip, he struck at 
one young man who was just in the act 
of taking the fruit. The lash of the whip 
twisted about the bars of the wheel, throw- 
ing the rider. The farmer jumped down 
from the wagon and grabbed the wheel, 
refusing to give it up until the party had 
paid a good price for the cherries. There 
being ladies in the party, the young men 
had no choice, so they chipped in and paid 
the amount. he cyclists now believe 
that it is cheaper to obtain fruite in an 
honest manner.—Democrat and Chronicle. 





Biggest Farm in the Country 





The largest farm in this country is sit- 
uated in the southwestern part of Louis- 
iana. It extends 100 miles east and west. 
It was purchased in 1883 by a syndicate 
of Northern capitalists, by whom it is still 
operated. At the time of its purchase its 
1,500,000 acres was a vast pasture for 
cattle belonging to a few dealers in that 
country. Now it is divided into pasture 
stations or ranches, existing every six 
miles. The fencing is said to have cost 
about $5,000. The land is best adapted 
for. rice, sugar, corn, and cotton. A tract, 
say half a mile wide, is taken, and an 
engine is placed on each side. The en- 
gines are portable, and operate a cable at- 
tached to four ploughs. By this arrange- 
ment thirty acres are gone over in a day 
with the labor of only three men. ‘There 
is not a single draught horse on the entire 
place, if we except those used by the herd- 
ers of cattle, of which there are 16,000 
head on the place. The Southern Pacific 
Railway runs for thirty-six miles through 
the farm. The company has three steam- 
boats operating on the waters of the es- 
tate, of which 300 miles are navigable. 
It has also an icehouse, bank, shipyard, 
and rice mills.—Knoxville Tribune. 





Whitewash for Scale. 





A Tennessee correspondent refers to Mr. 
Saunders’ note in regard to the destruction 
of scaJe by lime wash, and remarks that 
he practised it successfully a half century 
ago, adding, however, a little soot with 
the lime wash in order to take away its 
glaring color. It has also been in use by 
the old German settlers of Pensylvania 
for a couple of centuries, who applied it 
not merely for the destruction of scale, 
but for al! other insects and injurious fun- 
gus. No trees can be healthier than those 
old-fashioned people can present. No one 
need fear the San Jose Scale, or any other 
scale, who applies annually a coat of 
whitewash as described. So many of 
these admirable horticultural practices of 
our ‘fore-fathers have been suffered to fall 
into disuse to be’ ‘replaced by other more 
complicated and “less satisfactory applica- 
tions that correspondy.’ Like Mr. Saun- 
ders, those who bring these old, worthy 
practices again to’ the foreground deserve 
more thanks than those who are contin- 
ually talking of mew notions.—Meehan’s 
Monthly. 





Science, 





—It has been estimated that an oak of 
average size, during the five months it is 
in leaf every year, sucks from the earth 
about 123 tons of water. 

—The iridescence of the soap bubble 
arises from the fact that the bubble, being 
very thin, reflects light from both the out- 
er and inner surfaces of the film. 

—Crabs frequently fasten seaweeds on 
their backs to hide themselyes and the 
growths selected are always in perfect 
harmony with the surroundings. 

—Darwin and other naturalists have be- 

lieved that the bright colors of flowers 
serve to attract insects. Professor Pla- 
teau, of Ghent, disagrees with this opin- 
ion, and thinks that the sense of smell 
is the one chiefly concerned in causing 
insects to frequent certain flowers. He 
finds that the removal of brilliant petals 
of flowers to which insects are accustomed 
to resort does not decrease the frequency 
of their visits, and on the other hand, 
that when honey is placed on flowers 
which are naturally scentless, insects im- 
mediately begin’ to flock to them. 
—An experiment which demonstrated 
the capacity of steel to endure greater 
pressure than the hardest stone was re- 
cently made at Vienna. Corundum was 
chosen for the stone,and small cubes of 
both substances were placed under pres- 
sure. A weight of six tons smashed the 
corundum, but forty-two tons were re- 
quired to crush the steel. When the steel 
did give way, the effects are described as 
most remarkable. With a loud explosion, 
the metal flew into powder, and its sparks 
are said to have bored minute holes in the 
crushing machine. 





How To Make Pin Money. 


The question of making pin money is of as 
much importance to the average woman as in- 
come-making is to the wage earner. A chance 
worth knowing of is that offered by the Gear- 
hart Knitting Machine Co., of Clearfield, Pa. 
- The Gearhart Knitter is certainly the lead- 
ing machine made. It is cheap, practicable 
and almost impossible to get out of order. 
With it a woman can make about 12 pairs 
of stockings a day—well made stockings, too, 
cheaper than they can be bought. The ordi- 
nary woman, therefore, can supply her family 
and herself with well made knit goods, and 
still make a little money ‘‘on the side,” 

Such an article will sell anywhere. That 
it is worth looking into is shown by the 
several knitters recently put upon the mar- 
ket by imitators. Be sure it is a Gearhart’ 
Family Knitter. Full particulars will be sent 
by the manufacturers, Clearfield, Pa., on ap- 
plication. 





A new factory at Passaic, New Jersey, 
has recently been put in operation, that 
turns out two car loads of ENAMELINE 
per day. 





Gifts of Trees for Early Orders. 


Those who order stock of us at prices 
printed in our catalogue, by or before 
15th, will be given the following trees 
ree: : 

If your order amounts to $5.00 you will 
get 10 Standard Pear trees free. If your 
order amounts to $10.00 you get 20 trees 
free. If your order amounts to $15.00 
you get 30 trees free. If your ordér 


All gift trees will be Standard Pears, 
5 to 6 feet high, and of some of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Anjou, Bartlett, Flem- 


But you will not get these trees unless 
you claim them when ordering. 


Notes From Meehan’s Monthly 





—Longevity and Horticulture.—One 
should foster a love of gardening even 
though engaged in active business. The 
time comes when most desire rest. The 
writer has known many of this class,—but 
they soon tire of doing nothing, and seem 
to have little to live for. Many, on the 
other hand, haye been known to retire 
with a love for gardening, and in almost 
every case a renewed lease of life results. 
In mind, while this is being written, is 
Mr. Benj. G. Smith, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Always in his two-acre garden, and though 
now in his 82nd year, he is so much hid- 
den by his roses and honeysuckles that the 
grim reaper cannot help missing him. 

—The Spiral Habit of Fir Trees.—The 
Farmers’ Review, of Chicago, observes 
that the firs and larches that make their 
homes in the Alpine regions are admirably 
fitted, by their erect main stems and pen- 
dent branches, to growth in these snowy 
places. If they branched in the manner of 
the trees of lower regions, they would be 
unable to weather the storms. The weight 
of snow, now easily sliding off, would 
crush them. I+ is a pretty thought, and 
probably wholly original. 

—Street Tree Pruning.—Dr. Tyson, Phil- 
adelphia, calls attention to the painful 
sight of fine street trees in that city being 
decapitated by the ignorant tree butchers, 
who make a living by this execrable work 
during the winter., The trees are reduced 
to trunks with a few score of huge stumps 
several feet long in the place where the 
former beautiful branches grew. Much of 
the trouble comes from the ignorance of 
the original planter in selecting unfit trees. 
The Silver Maple and Canadian Poplar 
(misealled Carolina Poplar) are utterly un- 
fitted for street trees. They grow rapidly, 
and are for this reason very useful for ten 
or fifteen years. But they grow too tall 
soon after, and the owner easily falls into 
the views of the tree butcher to give him 
a job in beheading them. 


—Growth Force.— The growth force of 


trees is something astounding. Roots 
have been known to overthrow stone walls 
by their continuous growth. In rocky 


woods, one may frequently see trees grow- 
ing in the clefts of rocks; and although the 
cleft may have been but a few inches wide 
when the tree started into life, so great 
has been its growth force, that, in matur- 
ity the rock has been pushed apart as 
widely as the width of the tree itself. 
Trees have been known to mislead survey- 
ors. Everyone knows that a tree-trunk, 
once formed, never grows longer;and yet, 
survey marks made on trees have been 
known to be considerably higher when the 
tree grew older, than when first made. 
In these instances, the trees have been 
growing on flat rocks, and by the increased 
thickening of the roots, these huge trunks 
have been lifted by the pressure of the 
roots upon the rock. ° ‘ 


—Healthfulness of Apples.—There is a 
great deal of what might be termed non- 
sense, passing current in regard to the 
healthfulness of various articles of diet. 
Many recommendations of this kind are 
given to the world by people who simply 
sit down, imagine, and write. But as to 
the healthfiilness of apples, there is no 
question. A few well-ripened apples, eat- 
en daily, makes one of the best of life 
preservers, and in bilious diseases the ap- 
ple is a health-giving remedy. 

—The Ascent of Water in Trees.—Mr. 
Francis Darwin contends that the teach- 
ing of our text books, in regard to the 
method by which nature causes water to 
ascend in trees, is.baseless. No, theory 
that can command general approval has 
been offered so far. Plants draw water 
from dry ground at times, 

—Large Cherry Trees.—The Asiatic, or 
Garden cherry trees, that are seen in many 
parts of Kastern Pennsylvania, are often 
of so large a size as to seem a part of the 
original forests, the seeds of which were, 
in the first place, scattered by the birds 
that had stolen the fruit from the farmer’s 
orchards. So immense is the size of some 
of these old trees, that one might think 
they had been living on American soil for 
many centuries, instead of the compara- 
tively few years since the white man first 
set foot on the shores of the Delaware. 
Indeed, some of these trees are probably 
of a larger size than any found in Europe. 
The following paragraph, taken from the 
Germantown Telegraph, will give some 
idea of the immense size to which these 
trees have already attained: “One of the 
original specimens of the cultivated form 
ot wild cherry tree was cut down on 
the Meehan property recently, as it stood 
on the line between the property and Dor- 
set street. The girth of the tree was about 
14 feet, and it was one of the largest speci- 
mens in this’ neighborhood, but it was 
scmewhat decayed and dying of old age. 
T'wo other large specimens,.probably meas- 
uring more in girth than this one, are still 
standing and apparently in a good state 
of preservation. One stands on the old 
farm occupied by Jesse Hinkle, and the 
other near the Wissahickon Inn. The lat- 
ter in particular is well preserved and 
must be very old. Where limbs have been 
broken or sawed off, the wound has been 
covered with tin to prevent decay.” 


—Salt for Fruit Trees—It is an old 
story, but worth bringing forth as new, 
that salt is an excellent fertilizer for fruit 
trees. It must be used sparingly. A 
quart is enough for a comparatively young 
tree,—a half bushel might be spread under 
a bearing one,—strewing it thinly over the 
ground as far as the boughs extend. 





The Slime on Fishes, 





A fish, just taken from the water, if han- 
dled, is found to be slippery and coated 
with slime. All fishes, the meanest and the 
noblest, killfish and shark, shad, salmon 
and trout, wear this slime. They could 
not exist without it. 

The slime is secreted usually in a con- 
tinuous series of ducts with numerous open- 
ings, arranged in a line extending along the 
side of the fish. Some fishes have ore line 
on a side, some have five or six. The lines 
may be plainly visible, and in some cases 
appear to be a marking on thé fish. More 
often they are not observable at all. Some 
fishes store this, secretion in pores distrib- 
uted over the whole surface of the body, 
the larger number, however, in pores in lat- 
eral lines. , There are also pores for the se- 
cretion of mucus or slime in the fish’s head. 
The slime is exuded through the divisions 
between the scales to the outer part of the 
body over waich it spreads, forming a sort 
of outer skin or covering, transparent and 
having elasticity and tenacity, and often 
considerable body. It would not be remark- 
able for a fair-sized fish, say a fish of two 
pounds weight, to have a coating of slime 
a thirty-second of an inch in thickness. 
Fishes vary greatly in the amount of slime 
which they secrete; the eel will suggest 
itself as one that is very slimy. 

The fish’s slimy coating reduces its fric- 
tion when in motion and helps to increasé 
its spread. It.aids in protecting the scales 
from injury, being of sufficient substance to 
serve in some measure as a cushion. The 
slimy covering makes the fish hard to hold, 
and so enables it. the more readily to es- 
eape from its enemies. It is sometimes re- 
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pugnant to other fishes, which are repelled 


}handled that makes the angler “smell 
fishy,” as the expression goes. 

A’ most important function of the fish’s 
slimy coating is to protect it from the at- 
tacks of fungus, a form of plant life found 
in all waters, salt and fresh including the 
purest. The slime covers the entire ex- 
terior surface of the fish, including the fins. 
Fungus does not attach to the slime; but if 
the fish were to be injured so that there 
was upon it some spot uncovered by the 
slime, upon that spot some minute frag- 
ment of fungus, so small as to be scarcely 
more than visible, would be likely to lodge. 
Once lodged, the fungus is reproduced very 
fast. 

ish sometimes recover from attacks of 
fungus, but much more often they do not. 
The fungus displaces the skin, inflamma- 
tion is set up, and the place attacked be- 
comes practically a sore. With its continued 
growth the fungus may cover the side of 
the fish and extend over the gills, and 
finally kill it—-New York Sun. 





Some Up to Date Fashions. 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fushions 
are offered each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one vear, 





7144—Ladies’ Umbre'la Drawers. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Tine white cambric, insertion and deep em- 
broidery are selected for these drawers tbat, 
in consequence of their width, have the ap- 
pearance of a short divided skirt. The shap- 
ing is accomplished by short inside leg seams 
and the upper portion is closely gathered 
and joined to the lower edge of a shallow yoke 
that extends across the front and sides, meet- 
ing the straight back section. 

Cambric, lawn, nainsook, muslin and long 
cloth are all appropriate materials, trimmed 
with lace, embroidery, or ruffle of the ma- 
terial. 

A lady in the medium size will require three 
and three-fourths yards of thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial. Pattcrn is ent for in sizes for a 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 





7i27—Ladies’ Waist with Fancy Boleros 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Many of the newest and most charming 
gowns are shown in various shades of gray. 
The waist here portrayed is carried out in 
peerl-gray taffeta figured in red, which forms 
the waist proper, with a bolero of cashmere 
in the same tint. The deeccrations consist of 
bleck velvet ribbon and narrow gilt braid 
arranged in trefoil effect. 

The sleeves have under and upper portions 
and show a moderate amount of fulness above 

the elbow. ‘The wrists are pointed in Vene- 
| tian style and a full cap-frill stands out sty- 
| lishly from the shoulders. The design, which 
is eminently useful, admits of various com- 
binations and is sufticiently dressy for a 
church, visiting or high class social function. 

A lady of the medivm size will require three 
yards of forty-four-inch material. Pattern 
No. 7,127 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








7140—Ladies' Waist. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 

The attractive model here shown is well 
adapted for early autumn home year. As il- 
lustrated, the material is Foulard silk show- 
ing a leaf pattern. The decorations consist of 
lace and narrow passementerie that defines 
the edges of the rever and the wrists of the 
sleeves. e 

All varieties of silk, including taffeta, Foul- 
ard, India, ete., are adapted to the style, 
while soft wool textures, or silk and wool, 
will develop equally well, lace, ribbon, passe- 
menterie, or insertion forming suitable deco- 
ration. } 

A lady in the medium. size will require two 
and one-fourth yards of forty-four-inch ma- 
terial, Pattern No. 7.140 is cut in sizes for 
a 82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. ‘ 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in 
inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, Rochester, N. Y 





Use Only le. Stamps. 





When sending postage stamps in pay- 
ment for subscription to the Fruit Grower, 
you will confer a favor by using only the 
one cent denomination. ~ 


An Important Difference. 





Little. .Sister—What’s the diff’rence 
’*tween ’lectricity and lightnin’? 


Little Brother—You don’t have to pay 
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The Cost of a Boy. 





It would be a good thing for al) bore ‘% 
and girls, too, to get some idea—in pi 
figures, of what their parents do for th a 
P. B. Fisk gave a lecture on the Ms 








Cost, of 







a boy. He computes that at the age 
fifieen a good boy, receiving the advan 






ages of city life, will cost, counting 
pound interest on’ the sum investe; 
less than five thousand dollars. At twe 

one he will not cost any more unless fy 
goes to college, when it will cost ness 
twice as much. A bad boy costs abel 
ten thousand dollars at twenty-one if 
does not go to college. If he does it ca 
as much more. And when a man has : 
ten or twenty thousand dollars into 

boy, what has he a right to expect of hj ; 
What is fair? Is it fair for the howl 
werk himself to death, to run, jump, | , 





COM. 
od, Dot 




















iY } 
ball, or do in such a way as eeuha , 
able him or break him down? Is it oa 
for him to despise his father and nesill 
his mother? Is it fair for him to ruin him 
self with drink, defile himself with 
bacco, or stain himself with sin? Someg 


us have put about all of our property int 
girls and boys: and if we lose them P> 
shall be poor indeed; while if they do wal 
we shall be repaid a hundred-fold. Bore 
what do you think about the matter: 
IF'arm and Ranch, " 




































































































The Elberta Peach, 





Prof. H. EB. Van Deman, ex- U. &. 
mologist, furnishes the following history 
of the Elberta peach: Among the whola 
list of peaches, both old and new, the 
is no variety that Was attained a highe 
place in public estimation than Elberta 
It is liked equally well by the grower and 
consumer. About twenty-five years ag) 
Dr. Samuel H. Rumph, of Georgia, raised 
about 12,000 seedling peach trees, saveg 
from the very choicest named Varicties, 
and in the whole lot there was but one 
that he deemed worthy to be preserved, 
This was the product of a cross bhetwyeey 
Chinese Cling and Crawford Early. fp 
bestowed upon it the name Elberta, ji 
honor of his wife, and it has in turn bee 
an honor to its namesake. Knowing soma 
thing, and hoping more, of its good qual. 
ties, he planted extensive orchards of it 
from gvhich he shipped large quantities of 
choice fruit and realized profitable returys 
It was not long before other peach groy. 
ers learned of the good qualities of the 
Elberta and began to plant it; first in the 
Southern states, where it had already 
proved its value beyond question, and they 
in the Northern peach growing scctions 
It has proved to be one of the standard 
in all regions, from Georgia to Michigan, 
and from Connecticut to California. The 
tree is vigorous enough to make a good 
orchard tree, spreading in habit, and has 
large leaves, somewhat like its parent, and 
is as hardy in tree and bud as the average 
of varieties. It ripens its fruit a littl 
before mid-season, or about with Oldmixoy 
Free. The fruit is above the average in 
size, and oval in shape with a suture on 
one side. The color is lemon yellow, with 
a blush on the sunny side. The flesh is 
rather pale yellow, tender and juicy, yet 
firm enough to ship well. In flavor there 
is nothing lacking. Altogether there is, 
perhaps, at the present time no peach, for 
all sections and all purposes, quite so val 
able as the Elberta. 
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Imperial 
pappaaied VAAN Pulverizer, 
¥/./ bY By tls Na Uke k p\ 
GALA, Roter and 
WAPYSUNV Vee Leveler. 
He Describ’d plain 
ly in circtlar. Sent Free, 


* Peterson Mfg. Co.,Kent,0, 















Farmers. 
may try it be- 
fore buying. 





To Fruit Growers, Gardners, Ete. 


Port Angeles, State of Washington offers you 
the best Soil,Climate, Markets, Prices and Cheap 
est lands in America. Special opportunities for 
self-supporting homes in suburbs of a prosperous 
city of great promise. Write for pamphlets and 
detailed information to Geo, Venable Smith, 
Immigration Commissioner, Port Angeles, 
Wash. 
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GALVANIZED 


FRUIT 
EVAPORATOR 
* WIRE CLOT 
Of Superior Quality. 
All Sizes in Stock, 
WRIGHT & COLTON WIRE CLOTH 00. 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL 


IVAPORATING FRUIT 


— 
Complete rigs for gilt-edge work and big profits 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 407, Waynesboro, Pa. 

















THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE* 


sf TOR 
EVAPORAiUn, 
Four sizes made. Cos 
from $i to $30 comp 
Capacity ¢ 2s 
P Sufficient to } 
in from 10 to }- 
Slicer, orer, 
Peach and Pot 
Dried Fruit Pr 
Send for cire 
H. TorrinG, Marion, 


EVAPORATOR FURNACES 
FOR KILNS OR IN TOWERS. 


The strongest heaters. Easiest to — 
Greatest results from consumption of fu 
Economical in PRICE. Very durable. 


MUNNSVILLE PLOW co. 
Munnsville, N.Y: 
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IS Pot grown strawberry plants - 
just as satisfactory as his trees. 
cular now ready. Now is the tl 
order for summer planting. 

GREEN’S NURSERY ©. 


me 10 




















by its odor, It is the slime from the fishes 





nuthin’ fur lightnin’—Detroit Free Press. 


Rochester, N. % 
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We direct special attenti¢ 
semarkable statements. 




























friends. Eighteen month: 
Medication, in two weeks, 
restored, Catarrh graduall 
ix months was entirely c 
one year since I used the 
has not returned, and I fee! 
—Mrs. KATE ELLEGOOD, 

. Louis, Mo. 
Behe late Rev. W. E. 
Penn, the noted Evyange- 
list, to Mrs. W. Hi. Watson, 
New Albion, N. Y.; 

Dear Madame: I recom- 
mend the Moore treat- 
ment, have tried it, and 


know it to be just what he 7 
says it is; was cured it 
and have remail so 
eight years; have known § 


of many others being < 
eured of the very worst 
eases. By all means get iz. 
Yours truly, W. E. Penn, E 
May 24, ’94. 
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slate away, could begin to 
eould hear loud conyersat 
could sit by the church d 
stand every word that was 
derful eure astonished my 
myself. For three years n 
erfect and [ am entirely 1 
DWARD E. WiLLiAms, Le 
When a child I met 
with an accident which 
caused a profuse oifen- 
sive discharge from 
right ear, for 23 years 4 
had not heard a sound 
in that ear; was treated 
at two hospitals and by 
several physicians, was 
told I would never hear 
again as the drum was 
destroyed. Since using 4 
Aerial Medication can % 
hear a watch tick dis- ¥7* 
tinctly in that ear, it is *./; 
stil’! improving, and the 
Gischarge has siopped entir: 
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mon conversation across a 
elogk strike: in an adjoining 1 
and think I am entirely cur 
permanently restored.—EDW 
685, Wichita, Kansas. 


Deaf Forty \ 


Had Catarrh in a very 
bad form forty years, 
which greatly affected my 
eyes, almost entirely ce- 
stroyed my hearing, was 
confined to the house a 
great portion of the time, 
and coughed almost con- 
tinually. Used Aerial 
Medication in *94, which 
















4 
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Wy 


fully restored my hear-s%% 
ing; my eyes are wellS5 
and I am entirely cured © 
of Catarrh; ean workand * 


feel better than for forty 
years.—JOHN GARRIS, Flat! 








n: 
roaring 
h e d if 
eha 
SO W< kk 
read. i 
‘cation 
ti roa 
fully 1 
sand i 
hearing 
SE and am 
Catarrh.—_Mezs. JANE BAST! 
Had catarrh ever 


since I can remember, 
often avoided company 
on account of it; throat 
was dry and sore, the 
least change in the 
Weather gave me cold; 
dull pain over my eyes 
caused a stupid and 
drowsy feeling; ears .. 
began to ring, in a short & 


time my hearing failed, 
became so deaf could Ge 
not hear one talk unless xt 
they were close to me, and 
Used Aerial Medication eig 
was fully restored, roaring 
and was entirely cured of Ca 
why anyone should suffer fr 
ness when there is sucha g 
Miss CARRIE BOWEBs, Rous 
Am 
fered 
25 yea 
tirely 4 
ago u 
cation 
one 0O 
discov‘ 
Zz". Since 
; little. 


sand is 





TIson, Eustis, Fla. ’ 
At the age of 69, after 
having suffered from Ca- 
tarrha] Deafness 20 years, 
4m truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured 
by Aerial Medication; my 


earing which had become 
80 bad that I could not 
hear a watch tick, or con- Jey 


Versation. is fully restored. 

Will verify thisstatement. 
=WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
Derby Centre, Vt. 

We have reliable assuranc 
Statemerits are genuine, and 
® reputable physician.—Cinci 
Presbuter 
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MEDICINE 
Far Three Months’ ’ 
FREE. 


“This very liberal offer havin 
Sbly successful last year, I 


- Penew it; and will for a short 
Cines for three months’ treat 
Question form and particulars, 


Ai. Moors, M.D., Dept. G.. 
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e Cost of a Boy. 


be a good thing for all 
too, to get some idea—jp 
what their parents do for t 
k gave a lecture on the co 
e computes that at the a 
good boy, receiving the a 
ty life, will cost, counting ¢ 
srest on the sum invested wa 
ive thousand dollars, At twente 
ll not cost any more unless sf 
llege, when it will cost near] 
much. A bad boy costs abou! 
nd dollars at twenty-one, if i 
0 to college. If he does it eal 
1ore. And when a man has p ; 
renty thousand dollars into “ 
has he a right to expect of him 
air? Is it fair for the boy to 
self to death, to run, jump, ple 
> in such a way as would dis. 
r break him down? Is it fair 
despise his father and neglect 
? Is it fair for him to ruin him. 
drink, defile himself with to. 
tain himself with sin? Sore of 
it about all of our property irits 
boys: and if we lose them We 
or indeed; while if they do Well 
e repaid a hundred-fold. Borg 
you think about the matter? 
Ranch, ‘ 


boys, 
rea] 
hem, 
St. of 
&e of 
dvant. 





e Elberta Peach, 


BF. Van Deman, ex- U.S. po 
furnishes the following history 
berta peach: Among the whole 
ches, both old and new, there 
ty that has attained a higher 
ublic estimation than Elberta, 
equally well by the grower and 
About twenty-five years ago 
1 H. Rumph, of Georgia, raiseg 
) seedling peach trees, saved 
ery choicest named varieties 
whole lot there was but onl 


Pemed worthy to be preserved. | 


he product of a cross between 
ing and Crawford Early. He 
upon it the name Elberta, jy 
is wife, and it has in turn beep 
Pits namesake. Knowing some 
hoping more, of its good quali. 
nted extensive orchards of it, 
he shipped large quantities of 
and realized profitable returns, 
long before other peach groy- 
t of the good qualities of the 
d began to plant it; first in the 
tates, where it had already 
alue beyond question, and thep 
thern peach growing sections, 
red to be one of the standards 
ns, from Georgia to Michigan, 
Yonnecticut to California, The 
yrous enough to make a good 
», spreading in habit, and has 
, Somewhat like its parent, and 
in tree and bud as the average 
It ripens its fruit a little 
eason, or about with Oldmixon 
fruit is above the average in 
val in shape with a suture on 
The color is lemon yellow, with 
the sunny side. The fiesh is 
yellow, tender and juicy, yet 
h to ship well. In flavor there 
lacking. Altogether there is, 
the present time no peach, for 
and all purposes, quite so valu- 
Elberta, 
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Imperial 
Pulverizer, 
y Clod Crusher 
ea > Roller and 
LIN Wheat Leveler. 

= srib’d plain. 
i co ay in circular. Sent Free, 


Peterson Mfg. Co.,Kent,0. 





Growers, Gardners, Ete. 


s, State of Washington offers you 
imate, Markets, Prices and Cheap- 
merica. Special opportunities for 
g homes in suburbs of a prosperous 
promise. Write for pamphlets and 
rination to Geo, Venable Smith, 

Commissioner, Port Angeles, 


CALVANIZED 


RUIT 
EVAPORATOR 


* WIRE CLOTH 
Df Superior Quality. 


Ali Sizes in. Stock. 
COLTON WIRE CLOTH 00. 


R, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RATING FRUIT 


mplete rigs for gilt-edge work and big profits 
AN MANU®ACTURING CO., 
Box 407, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE*+ 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. o 
from $i¢ to 350 comple “e 
Capacity of any Bee | 
Sufficient to pay for itse 
in from 10 to 15 days. A 
Slicer, _Corer, ApP oe 
Peach and Potato Parer 
Dried Fruit Presses. 
Send for circewar. y, 
H. Torrina, Marion, N.% 


RATOR FURNACES 
LNS OR IN TOWERS. 


st heaters. Easiest to manage 
uts from consumption of fue 
m PRICE. Very durable. 


ISVILLE PLOW CO. 
Munnsville, N. Y* 
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grown strawberry plants Gir: 


satisfactory as his trees. 
ready. Now is the time 
immer planting. £e, 
REEN’S NURSERY oy 


sad 


FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 
For eighteen years 
I was not able to de 
any work, was con- 
fined to the house 
three years, often eon- 
fined to the bed; took 
cold on the slightest 
exposure, eyes were 
weak and discharged 
great deal of mucons, 
’ was deaf in right ear, 
§ suffered intensely 
fae with pain in head, had 
> fainting spells, often 
thought would lose my 
‘ mind, and was a mis- 
Bae NG. UNO ery to myself and 
friends. Eighteen months ago used Aerial 
Medication, In two weeks ain was fully 
restored, Catarrh gradually subsided, and in 
six months was entirely cured. It has been 
one year since I used the treatment, the disease 
has not returned, and I feel like a new person, 
—Mrs. KATE ELLEGOOD, 2221 Walnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Se : 
The late Rey. W. EB lh 
Penn, the noted Evange- 
list, to Mrs.W. H. Watson, 
New Albion, N. Y.; 
Dear Madame: I recome 
mend the Moore treat- 
meut, have tried it, and / 
know it to be just what he 
says itis; was cured by it¢ 
and have remained so 
eight years; have known 
of many others being ¢ 
eured of the very worst 
eases. By all means get it. 
Yours truly, W. E. Penn, Eure 
May 24, 794. 
He Threw His Slate Away. 
GO. In 1869 I had typhoid 
fever which left me 
with Catarrh and totally 
destroyed my hearing; 
for 25 years [ could not 
understand @ word, or 
hear a steam whistle, and 
had to carry a slate so 
, that people could talk to 
> me. In ’94 I obtained 
= Aerial Medication and in 
? a week surprised my 
a! BE As friends by throwing my 
slate away, could begin to hear; in two weeks 
eould hear loud conversation, in three months 
could sit by the church door and fally under- 
stand every word that was spoken. The wons 
derful eure astonished my friends as well as 
myself. For three years my hearing has been 
verfect and I am entirely free from Catarrh.— 
EDWARD E. WitiiaMs, Lead, 8. D. 
When a child I met 
with an accident which 
eaused a profuse oifen- 
sive discharge from 
right ear, for 23 years 
had not heard a sound 
in that ear; was treated 
at two hospitals and by 
several physicians, was 
told I would never hear 
again as the drum was 
destroyed. Since using 
Aerial Medication can 
hear a watch tick dis- 
tinetly in that ear, it is 
stil! improving, and the Adal Ti 
discharge has stopped entirely.—Mrs, DAWES, 
37 Ivory Place, Brighton, Eng. 
or many yearsI suf- 
fered from Catarrh,which 
destroyed my hearing, 
and for twenty-five years 
I was so deaf I could not 
hear a clock strike by 
holding my ear against it. 
Had tried every known 
remedy anc nothing gave 
=me the slightest relief. 
=~ I obtained Aerial Medi- 
2 cation and in three weeks 
Nag Bese my hearing began to im- 
SS «WgSee”’ prove, now can hear com- 
mon conversation across @ room; can. hear a 
clock, strike.in.an adjoining reont. 50 feet away, 
and think I am entirely cured ‘and my hearing 
permanently restored.—EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 
685, Wichita, Kansas. 


Deaf Forty Years. 


Had Catarrh in a very 

bad form forty years, 

Which greatly affected my 

eyes, almost entirely de- 

stroyed my hearing, was 

confined to the house a 
reat portion of the time, 

and coughed almost con- = 

tinually. Used Aerial 

Medication in ’94, which 

fully restored my hear- 

ing; my eyes are well Ss 

and T am entirely cured ¥ 

of Catarrh ; can workand “YY 

fee] better than for forty a 

years.—JOHN GARRIS, Flatbrookville, N. J. 

ME I had Catarrh twenty-one 
years, was deaf eighteen 
years, could not hear ordi- 
nary conversation, had 
roaring in ears, dreadful 
headaches, offensive dis- 
charge, bad taste and eyes 

<%x so weak could not. see to 

read. I used Aerial Medi. 

see, cation in ’923 it stopped 
2 Pe . ¢ ; 

‘the roaring and discharge, 
fully restored my hearing 
and for over five years my 

SS hearing has been perfect 
v ete and am entirely free from 

Catarrh.—M zs. JANE Basric, Shelby, N. C. 

Had catarrh ever Siar 

since I can remember, 

oiten avoided company 

on account of it; throat 
was dry and sore, the 
least change in the 
weather gave me cold; 
dull pain over my eyes 
caused a stupid and 
drowsy feeling; ears 
began to ring, in a short 
time my hearing failed 
became so deaf coul 
not hear one talk unless FOS EA 

they were close to me, and spoke very. loud. 

Used Aerial Medication eight weeks, hearin 

was fully restored, roaring and pain stopped, 

and was entirely cured of Catarrh. I do not see 
why anyone should suffer from Catarrh or deaf: 
ness when there is such a good cure as this.— 

Miss CARRIE BowBRs, Rouseville, Pa. ee 

y Am 72 years old, suf: 
oe 


ay 
GS Sse & 


NS 


fered from Catarrh over 
25 years, was almost ens 
tirely deaf. Four years 
> ago used Aerial Medi- 
‘ eation, which I regard 
one .of the most useful] 
discoveries of this age, 
+, Since haye suffered but 
little. My hearing was 
and is still restored, can 
hear ordinary conversa. 
Jigee- tionand preaching. Rev. 
Zi* Yr. Potter, of this city, 
n sisnally blessed by this treatment in 
ie cure of throat affection.—REv. C. R. Pat 
ISON, Eustis, Fla. . 2 SS 
h At the age of 69, after 
‘tving suffered from Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness 20 years, 
&m truly thankful to state 
‘at Tam entirely cured 
y Acrial Medication; my 
‘caring which had become 
80 bad that I could not : 
lear a watch tick, or con 
yersation, is fully restored 
will verify thisstatement. & 
>. ILLIAM RITCHI 
Derby Centre, Vt. * 


awe have reliable assurance that the above 
“alemerits are genuine, and that Dr. Moore is 


* reputable physician.—Cineinnati Herald and 
Presbuter 


MEDICINES 
Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved remark- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to 
Tenew it, and will for a shert time send medi- 
Sines tor three months’ treatment free. For 
ope form and particulars, address, 

-H. Moors, M, D., Dept, G. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For 


CORRESPONDENCE 


+o 





Our Correspondents. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsibie 
for the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all Laat 
our correspondents write, There are many 
men of many minds, some right and some 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Do not accept their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment, 





C. A. Green, Esq., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Would you kindly give'me, if you can, 8 
recipe for a liquid for preserving fruits 
whole in glass for exhibition. I thought 
you would perhaps know. I did know some 
years ago but ha orgotten.—D. Neilson. 
Whe will reply by postal card? We 
know of nothing better than alcohol one 
part and rain water one part.—Editor. 


Mr. Charles A, Green: 

Kind Friend: I want to say that your 
valuable paper has been of great service 
to me in the management of my orchard, 
for which accept my sincere thanks. I 
became a subseriber for “Green’s Fruit 
Grower” about ten years ago, and have 
most of the copies received since that time 
filed away for reference. Would not be 
without your paper for many times its cost. 
Respectfully, H. §. Dalrymple, 


Fruit Notes From Southern 
Central Iowa. 


The berry season opens with straw- 
berries and ends with grapes. The be- 
ginning, filling and ending are one long, 
happy season of delightful, delicious varia- 
tiens of healthy. fruit in their season, and 
by selection one can have in berries fresh 
from vine and bush four months of pleas- 
ure for every meal, besides plums, apples 
and other fruit suited to our climate and 
location, and no one need be without fresh 
or canned fruit every day in the year, that 
will give it good attention. As to pruning, 
eultivation and selection. The most de- 
licious fruits do not come by chance but 
by thorough preparation and cultivation 
from beginning to finish. And by proper 
or fall heading in I have hardened up the 
wood of rather tender varieties that come 
through our winters and have borne good 
crops of fruit, that well pays for the 
trouble of baving these nice fruits that our 
friends have no luck with. It is with a 
good deal of pride that all lovers of fruit 
grewing takes in showing his neighbors 
and friends what he can do to improve or 
heip nature develop these nice fruits under 
unfavorable or natural climatic conditions. 

In strawberries, Beder Wood and War- 
field are our. leaders so far, but we have 
some new kinds for next year’s fruiting 
that, as to growth and foliage, look very 
prcmising, especially Margaret, Wm. 
Belt and Brandywine, 

Raspberries next in season, with Palmer 
for early, Ohio, Gregg, Shaffer’s and Lou- 
don to follow. Loudon, this 15th day of 
August, from spring set plants, are fur- 
nishing us with pickings of fine berries, 
of fine form, beauty of color and the hardi- 
est berry.on my place. Of course, goose- 
‘berries, currants, dewberries and black- 
berries have had their season and were 
all_a good crop,. I had some Lancashire 
gooseberries that were niece, but the Down- 
ing are my. stand-by’s. Stone’s Hardy 
blackberry gave me a good crop this year. 
Blackberries are. an unreliable crop here 
on account of genera] dry - weather at 
ripening time, 

And now to plums. The Abundance and 
Burbank are rine i all their beauty of 
eolor, 8iz@ and shape and their peach-apri- 
cot flavor is véry°agreeable. I measured 
some that were six inches around. The 
Red June, the earliest of the Japs I have, 
were fine; the most beautiful plum I ever 
saw, and such a rapid, beautifully formed 
tree. All early bearers, three years set. 

And now Moore’s Early grape is show- 
ing its ripening color of purple, with Wor- 
den, Moore’s Diamond, and Concord to 
follow, makes up one long, uninterrupted 
list of the possibilities of our changeable 
climate that goes so far to please our eye, 
gratify our taste and enthuse our ambi- 
tion.—A. J. Masters. 
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L. B. Pierce Advises Fall Plant- 
ing. 


There should not be a minute’s hesita- 
tion about fall planting of almost anything 
in all seetions south of the Ohio river. The 
time for early oats sowing I consider the 
proper time to plant trees in the spring, as 
this is always done as soon as the ground 
is fit to plow and cultivate. Often the first 
period when this is possible does not last 
more than four or five days, and then a 
storm sets everything back for a while. I 
have often known it to happen that farm- 
ers with ten-acre fields would get their 
oats sown, while those with twenty acres 
would have to wait two or three weeks 
longer as the large size of the fields would 
not permit the work to be completed. Now 
three weeks of the moist, cool weather of 
early spring weather is worth everything 
to.a tree already planted, and the only way 
to surely get the use of this favorable 
weather is to have the trees already in the 
ground. Probably you will send away for 
your trees and being a Northern man will 
give the preference to a Northern nursery, 
and it will be simply impossible for you to 
receive the ‘trees when they should be 
planted in your latitude, because it will be 
impossible for the nurseryman to dig them 
out of the frost or mud, although he may 
want them ever so bad, As to the money 
question, if you are a man of good stand- 
ing in your vicinity with some property, it 
will, I presume, not be necessary to ad- 
vance the money but can make your note 
payable at some bank answer instead. 
However, from a financial point of view it 
would be business to borrow the money at 
home and pay cash, as most nurserymen 
make a discount of five per cent. for cash, 
and another discount of from five to ten per 
cent. upon fall orders. More than this, 
you ean get better stock, often the very 
first digging from new unbroken blocks of 
trees. Nurserymen are the very shrewd- 
est of cultivators of the soil, and they are 
quick to see vantage points and use them. 
Supposing you order trees in Oetober. Do 
you suppose the nurserymen would allow 
anything but the very best he has to be 
sent to you? 

I need not stop to argue the matter of 
the injury to plants from removal after 
they have commenced growth in the spring, 
for every intelligent fruit grower should be 
aware of the fact. The only question is, 
how can we reduce this injury by removal 
to the lowest terms and thereby gain time 
which, indeed, in this case, is money, The 
most feasible method is by transplanting 
in -the fall. There is in fact for goose- 
berries and currants no other season proper 
for transplanting.. They mature their 
growth in September and before Christmas 
are really engaged on another year’s 
growth and to dig and ship them in the 
spring often means a year’s loss of growth, 
the later it is done in the spring the harder 
it is on the health of the plant. When I 
was in the nursery business, men would 
_come after currant bushes after the middle 
of May, at a time when bearing bushes 





were setting young fruit, As the bushes 
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cuttings, the plants 
would live after a fashion when 
removed at this untimely season, 
but strong two or three year plants 
would go back under this treatment so as 
to be but little better than cuttings put in 
the same spring, and would always be in- 
ferior to good one year plants, planted the 
autumn previous, Blackberries and red 
raspberries do not leaf out so rapidly as 
currants and gooseberries but in more than 
half the planting done in spring it is done 
from one to four weeks later than it should 
be, and generally from causes that the 
planter cannot prevent. The first delay 
generally comes from neglect to order or 
get at the nursery, what is wanted. ‘This 
is an avoidable error, but far from uncom- 
mon. The next d oceurs at the nursery 
and is generally Whavoidable at any well 
appointed nursery, as it is for the nursery- 
man’s interest to’ be-as expeditious as pos- 
sible, the care being given half-heartedly 
and grudgingly. 


grow from 


In the fall of 1891 a fruit growing ac- 


quaintance ordered of an agent a quan- 
‘tity of blackberry bushes, and planted 
them in fine shape toward the close of Oc- 
tober, when they arrived. He had moved 
about twenty miles from another fruit 
farm, and in the ‘spring after, set- about 
transferring 10,000 plants from the old 
place to the new. The rainy weather de- 
layed him so that the fall set plants had 
grown nearly a foot before he finished 
planting, and the Inte setting did not half 
grow, and the hurry of mid-summer coming 
on, cultivation was neglected and the plan- 
tation was more weeds than berries, and 
is yet. In my early experience in fruit 
growing I went on the principle that many 
beginners go on, and that was to try and 
do everything myself. I would attempt a 
job of planting that I ought to have three 
or four hands at work at, and work at it 
until I got through. 

After a few years’ experience I observed 
that the plantation would always show the 
order in which it was set out, and that the 
side that was planted last would often be 
a failure, while that set first would be 
thrifty and vigorous. I once furnished a 
good many thousand plants to a man who 
worked in a reaper shop. He expected to 
be out of the shop in time to set them, but 
was called back for a week in the midst of 
planting. 





The Most Difficult Thing. 


“What is the most difficult thing about 
a bicycle?’ 

This question was asked at a dining- 
table in the U.S. Nat’] Museum cafe by 
an up-to-date gentleman. The question 
was put separately, and several answers 
were given, as follows: ““Pushing a long 
hill;’” “Paying for the wheel,” remarked 
another;” ‘Carrying it home on _ your 
shoulder,” was another, and so on. But 
the climax was reached when Professor 
Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, responded, saying that the most 
difficult thing and experience about » hicy- 
cle was to “Keep from talking and hear- 
ing others talk about them.”—L. A. W. 
Bulletin. 





A Complicated Case, 


In Monroe county, New York, there is 
now on trial.a case which will be watched 
with great interest by all riders of the 
wheel. 

It seems that a young man was riding 
along a country path when he met a cow. 
The meeting was so sudden that the young 
man landed on the cow’s back and the cow 
mounted the bicycle. The wheel, not being 
built for two, collapsed, the young man 
fell into the ditch’ and the~cow jumped 
over the fence and broke her neck. 

The farmer who owned the cow has 
brought suit against the owner of the 
bicycle for damages. On the face of the 
proceedings it seems that the complainant 
must lose his case, because he will have to 
admit that the cow was a pedestrian, and 
it is a well-established fact that pedes- 
trians have no rights which a cyclist is 
bound to respect. However, the plaintiff 
may set up the claim that when the acci- 
dent happened the cow was riding the 
wheel and therefore had all the rights of 
a cyclist. 

The young man will probably plead that 
the cow ran into him and placed him, so 
to speak, on the horns of a dilemma, but 
that will not palliate his cowardly pro- 
ceeding. It will do the young man no 
good to plead that he rang his bell, because 
the owner of the cow is ready to swear 
that she rang her bell, so honors would be 
easy on that point, 

Of course the fence will be used in de- 
fense by the defendant, who will urge 
that the cow broke her own neck in trying 
to jump over said fence, but on the other 
hand the plaintiff will plead that the cow 
was not responsible for her action, being 
rendered temporarily insane by trying to 
learn to ride the bicycle. 

As far as we can see there are two les- 
sons to be learned from this incident. First, 
farmers should not ery over spilled milk, 
and, second, when a cyclist goes riding in 
the country he should put a cow-catcher 
on his wheel.—Toledo News, 





The Uses of Fruit. 


Of all the classes of nature’s edible pro- 
ductions, that of fruit is most pleasing to 
the senses.. That fruit alone will not sus- 
tain life for a prolonged period is true, but 
that the organic salts and acids of fruit 
are necessary to the maintainance of per- 
fect health is equally correct. Prof. A. R. 
Elliot (Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, No- 
vember) summarizes the uses of fruit as 
follows: 

1. To furnish variety to the diet. 

2. To relieve thirst and introduce water 
into the system. 

8. To furnish nutriment, 

4. To supply organic salts essential to 
proper nutrition, 

5. To stimulate the kidneys, increase 
the flow of urine and lower its acidity. 

6. To act as laxatives. 

7. To stimulate and imptove appetite 
and digestion. , 

8 To aet as antiscorbutics. 

Concerning the mode of preparation, ripe 
fruits as a rule do not need to be cooked, 
and are much more palatable and equally 
nutritious in the uncooked state. The 
proper time to eat fruit is either at the be- 
ginning of the meal or between meals, 
when they aid digestion and exert the 
greater laxative effect. Taken at the com- 
pletion of a meal, they dilute the gastric 
juice and tend to embarrass digestion.— 
American Cultivator. 





Gifts of Trees for Early Orders. 


Those who order stock of us at prices 
printed in our eatalogue, by or before 
Oct. 15th, will be given the following trees 
free: 

If your order amounts to $5.00 you will 
get 10 Standard Pear trees free. If your 
order amounts to $10,00 you get 20 trees 
free, If your order amounts to $15.00 
you get 30 trees free. If your order 
amounts to $20.00 we will give 40 trees. 

All gift trees will be Standard Pears, 
5.to 6 feet high, and of some of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Anjou, Bartlett, Flem- 
ish Beauty and Seckel. 

But you will not get these trees unless 
you claim them when ordering, 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,. 
Rochester, N, Y. 





Matrimony. 


“Oh, mamma,” the beautiful girl ex- 
claimed, “he adores’ me so, and he is so 
noble and handsome, and” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“And he brings such lovely references 


from his last wife.” 


Mother and daughter mingled their tears 
of joy. Presently they grew somewhat 
calmer and were able to speak of trous- 
seaus and things.—Detroit Journal, 


Not His Error. 





“I wish to say to the congregation,” said 

country clergyman lately, “that the pul- 
pit is not responsible for the error of the 
printer on the tickets for the concert in 
the Sunday-school room. The concert is 
for the benefit of the arch fund, not the 
arch fiend,’’—Pick Me Up. 





Gladstone to Young Men. 


What Mr. Gladstone has to say to young 
men about success in life, ought to be 


worth reading and worth thinking about | 


as the “Grand Old Man” is fully capable 
of giving good advice. 

“Be sure that every one of you has his 
place and vocation on this earth, and that 
it rests with himself to find it. 

“Do not believe those who too lightly 
say, ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ Ef- 
fort, honest, manful, humble effort, suc- 
ceeds by its reflected action, especially in 
youth, better than success, which, indeed, 
too easily and too early gained, not seldom 
serves, like winning the first throw of 
the dice, to blind and stupefy, 

“Get knowledge, all you can. 

“Be thorough in all you can do, and re- 
member that, though ignorance may be in- 
nocence, pretension is always despicable. 
Quit you like men; be strong, and exer- 
cise your strength, 

“Work onward and work upward,”— 
Field and Farm, 





Fruit Prospects. 


The crop report issued by the United 
States department of agriculture shows as 
a whole that prospects for peaches, apples, 
and grapes are not so good as they were 
the same time last year. 

With few exceptions, the reports on the 
peach crop are unfavorable. In New York 
it is said to be in rather poor condition; 
in New Jersey not very good; in Pennsyl- 
vania only moderate; in Delaware less 
than 10 per cent, of the average crop; in 
Maryland a small crop; in Georgia less 
than half a crop; in Kentucky average 
below last year; in Ohio almost an entire 
failure. The peach crop of Arkansas, on 
the other hand, is reported as good; the 
California crop fair; the Washington crop 
never better, and that of Oregon more 
promising than it was last season. 

Of apples it is said that the crop is be- 
low the average, except in the far West 
and on the Pacific coast. From all the 
North Atlantic states the reports are more 
oe less unfavorable, In Ohio the fruit is 
dropping off badly, and indications are 
that the present condition of 46 per cent. 
will prove to be too high rather than too 
low. Michigan has an average of only 53 
as compared with 99 at this time last year. 

As to grapes, the. crop in New York is 
said to be in poor condition; that of New 
Jersey fairly good; the crop of Pennsyl- 
vyania only moderate; while the crop in 
Delaware is generally fine; grapes in Vir- 
ginia are reported as abundant and free 
from rot so far; in Georgia the crop prom- 
ises well; Kentucky reports the grape crop 
in good condition; Ohio, as having suffered 
less than other fruits, but still not indi- 
eating an unusually,large yield; in Indiana 


‘the trop bas been-injured by late frost; 


Missouri, nearly a‘normal crop of good 
quality; Kapsas, the crop is very satis- 
factory; Nebraska; above the average, 
beth as to yield and quality —American 
Garden. 





How Worry Affects the Brain. 


Modern science has brought to light noth- 
ing more curiously interesting than the fact 
that worry will kill. More remarkable 
still, it has been able to determine, from 
recent discoveries, just how worry does 
kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who 
have followed most carefully the growth of 
the science of brain diseases, that scores 
of the deaths set down to other causes are 
due to worry, and that alone. The theory 
is a simple one—so simple that anyone can 
readily understand it, Briefly put, it 
amounts to this: Worry injures beyond re- 
pair certain cells of the brain; and the 
brain being the nutritive center of the body, 
the other organs become gradually injured, 
and when some disease of these organs, or 
2 combination of them, arises, death final- 
ly ensues. 

Thus does worry kill. Insidiously, like 
many another disease, it creeps upon the 
brain in the form of a single, constant, 
never-lost idea; and, as the dropping of 
water over a period of years will wear a 
groove in a stone, so does worry gradually, 
imperceptibly, but no less surely, destroy 
the brain cells that lead all the rest—that 
are, so to speak, the commanding officers of 
mental power, health, and motion. 

Worry, tu make the theory still stronger, 
is an irritant at certain points, which 
produces little harm if it comes at intervals 
or irregularly. Occasional worrying of the 
system the brain can cope with, but the 
iteration and reiteration of one idea of a 
disquieting sort the cells of the brain are 
not proof against. It is as if the skull 
were laid bare and the surface of the brain 
struck lightly with a hammer every few 


‘| seconds, with mechanical precision, with 


never a sign of let-up or the failure of a 
stroke, 

Just in this way does the annoying idea, 
the maddening,thought that will not be 
done away with, strike or fall upon certain 
nerve cells, never ceasing, and week by 
week diminishing the vitality of these deli- 
cate organisms that are 60 minute that they 
can only be seen under the microscope.— 
Pharmaceutical Products, 





Dwarf Fruit Trees. 


We have on more than one occasion be- 
fore this taken the opportunity: of advo- 
cating the use of dwarf fruit trees under 
certain conditions, and despite what may 
be said to the contrary by certain other 
teachers we continue in our course. The 
mistake that is usually made whenever 
the subject is brought up for discussion 
is that the participants argue from sey- 
erally different standpoints, and instead of 
debating the adaptability of dwarfs in 
special cases, assume that the question is 
the wholesale planting of. dwarfs for com- 
mercial purposes. Then again, for their 
successful culture, dwarf fruit trees de- 
mand an amount of care and constant at- 
tention that would be much grudged by 
the ordinary being, one who has not an 
absorbing passion for gardening. 

On the other hand, for-those who desire 
to become acquainted with the various 
varieties of a fruit, and who have not the 
space to spare for. large orchards, the 
dwarf tree is a practical solutioa of the 
difficulty. A correspondent writes to us 
in these words: ' 

“So little is given in general fruit litera- 
ture about dwarfing fruit trees, their care, 
trimming, ete., in fact, very little atten- 
tion seems to be given to the subject in 





this country. Can you tell me of any 
places near New York with dwarfs? 
Dwerf fruit trees in Germany and Eng- 
land have been a great delight to me. I 
have been in hopes that some of your cor- 
respondents would treat of the subject, 
for I believe it would be of great interest 
to a great number of gentlemen who raise 
fruit for the love of it. The owner of a 
very small place could have all the fruits’ 
known and would find an endless source of 
pleasure in the care of dwarf trees, 

I believe the raising of fruit, with a grow- 
ing love of it, will do more for humanity 
than all the preachers.” 

While it is true that dwarf fruit trees 
are not extensively grown in the vicinity 
of New York, there are, however, a few 
estates having them, among which may be 
mentioned W, Rockefeller’s, Tarrytown, 
N, Y. At this establishment may be found 
a nice lot of standard and half-standard 
trees which are fruiting profitably, and of 
still more interest in these sume gardens 
is the cool orchard house, where pears, 
plums, peaches, nectarines, cherries, apri- 
cots, etc., are being grown in pots; the 
pears and plums once seen will never be 
forgotten.—American Garden. 





Japan Plums in Iowa. 


Seven years ago, I planted a few Japan- 
ese plums in my trial orchard, that is sit- 
uated eight miles south of this city. I 
had been led to believe, by Professor 
Budd, that these plums were entirely 
worthless in our severe climate, he often 
having stated they were as “tender as 
weeds,” therefore my surprise was intense 
when, the second year from plantings my 
small trees were not only perfectly sound, 
after the thermometer had registered 22 
degrees below zero, but were loaded with 
handsome fruit. Since then, my first ex- 
perience with this oriental fruit, I have 
spared neither money nor pains in collect- 
ing Japan plums, till I doubtless have the 
largest number of varieties in the entire 
Northwest. I do not have the ground to 
set many trees of each variety—two to ten 
of a kind—except the Burbank. I now per- 
haps have over fifty trees in bearing, most 
of them just commencing to bear. On the 
older trees last year I had twenty-five 
bushels of these Japs. The Burbank, 
Normand and Abundance are best in qual- 
ity, so far as fruited. The former is extra 
fine for canning. These older trees have 
stood 28 degrees below zero and bore a 
good crop of fruit; I refer more particu- 
larly to the Burbank. Kelsey is the only 
variety, so far, that winter-killed; it is en- 
tirely too tender for this latitude. My ob- 
ject in planting these plums was not so 
much for commercial fruit, as to secure 
new seedlings cross-fertilized with our 
best natives, for I firmly believe all our 
best plums for this prairie region must, 
come from our native species, and my faith 
is backed up by a collection of over 100 
varieties of our best improved natives, that 
gave me over 200 bushels of fruit last sea- 
son; of many of these, like the Japans, I 
have but a few trees on trial. Some of 
these natives are better in quality than 
most of the Japs, but the latter possess 
other qualities that our natives do not 
possess, Some of these are extremely 
small pits, and long keeping and shipping 
qualities. In my jadgment—judging from 
my success with these Japan plums—they 
have come to stay, if for no other purpose 
than indicated in this article, inter-breed- 
ing with our hardy natives, and in the 
near future evolving a new race of plums 
that will be far superior to either species. 
I select the Japanese for this purpose, be- 
cause they are very closely allied botani- 
cally to our natives, hence easily cross with 
them; also their beautiful color and ex- 
tremely small pits make them more desir- 
able for the purpose indicated than the 
domestic class. I have found the first and 
second winter, after setting these plums, 
the most critical, for after that they seem 
to become more acclimated, perhaps also 
the rooted system becomes better estab- 
lished, so the vital forces of the tree be- 
comes stronger, and hence can resist ex- 
treme temperature far better than when 
first set out.—A. B, Dennis, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in the Canadian Horticulturist. 





Rules for the Guidance of 
Young Men. 


Most of our successful men began life 
without a dollar. They have won success 
by hard work and strict honesty. You can 
do the same. Here is a dozen rules for get- 
ting on in the world: : 

1. Be honest. Dishonesty seldom makes 
one rich, and when it does, riches are as a 
curse. There is no such thing as dishonest 
success. 

2. Work. The world is not going to pay 
for nothing. Ninety per cent. of what men 
call genius is only a talent for hard work. 

3. Enter into that business or trade you 
like best, and for which nature seems to 
have fitted you, provided it is honorable. 

4. Be independent. Do not Jean on oth- 
ers to do your thinking or to conquer dif- 
ficulties. 

5. Be conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty. Do your work thoroughly. No 
one can rise who slights his work. 

6. Don’t try to begin on top. Begin at 
the bottom and you will be surer of reach- 
ing the top, some time. 

7. Trust to nothing but God and hard 
work. Inscribe on your banner: ‘Luck is 
a fool; pluck is a hero.” 

Be punctual. Keep your appoint- 
ment. Be there a minute before time if 
you have to lose a dinner to do it. 

9. Be polite. Every smile, every gen- 
tle bow is money in your pocket. 

10. Be generous. Meanness makes ene- 
mies and breeds distrust,. 

11. Spend less than you earn. Do not 
run in debt. Watch the little leaks and 
you can live on your salary. 

12. Make all the money you can hon- 
estly; do all the good you can with it while 
you live; be your own executor.—The Age 
of Steel. 





The fruit growers of California have 
begun to build canneries in order to pro- 
vide against a great waste of fruit which 
takes place every year and which is a 
dead loss excgpt where the surplus goes 
to feed hogs. This is a wise move and one 
which the horticulturists of other states 
might copy. Millions of fruit/ is wasted 
every year in many states by this careless- 
nes, where a little capital judiciously in- 
vested would pay well for the men who 
furnish it. 





Monipelier, Vt., August 9, 1897.. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, New 


ork. 

Without solicitation on your part I 
recommend your nursery stock as being 
first-class in all respects, in fact, just as 
you represent it to be. The supply of 
large and small fruit stock which I pur- 
chased of you and set last spring, has 
made a remarkably vigorous and healthful 
growth during the summer, which un- 
doubtedly is due largely to the excellent 
condition of the stock when delivered. If 
properly set, in accordance with your di- 
rections, there can be no disappointment 
on account of failure of growth, and conse- 
quent loss of time ‘in the harvest.” 

In dealing directly with you the customer 
receives the advantage of greatly reduced 


prices, as will clearly appear from a care- 


ful perusal of your catalogue, 
Very truly yours, 
JAMBS T, SABIN. 
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(HEIN) FRUIT MARKET... 
IF YOU WANT TO SHIP OR SELL. , 
GREEN AND EVAPORATED FRUITS 


DO BUSINESS WITH A RELIABLE FIRM... ~ 


(BsTABLISHED 20 YEARS.) 


Produce Commission Merchanta, 
189 SOUTH WATER ST. 


Ete, Correspondence solicited. . 





GURRANT GUTTINGS. 





GREEN’S N 


We make a specialty of growing and shipping, currant cuttings. Our 
plantations are true to name. We invite inspection of our propagating 
stools. It has taken several years of careful attention for us to be able to 
guarantee all cuttings true to name of the following. varieties: Cherry, 
Fay, North Star, Prince Albert, Red Dutch, Victoria, Versailles, Red 
Cross, White Grape, Champion. and Lee’s:- Write us for special prices. 


URSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


———— ] 











Horseless Carriage. 
— 

Edison thinks that there will be a horse- 
less carriage on the market, combining the 
lightness and trimness of the bicycle and 
costing not more than $100. There are no 
insurmountable difficulties in the way. ‘The 
thing is feasible enough, and af army of 
inventors is at work upon it. When it 
comes the bicycler will have the choice of 
working his own passage or having it 
worked tor him, Some of them pretend 
to like the former, but with the alternative 
in reach the chances are that they will 
develop an indolent and luxurious prefer- 
ence for the latter. The vehi™le is certain- 
ly on the way, various in type and func- 
tion, and Mr. Edison’s declaration that it 
vill speedily arrive is the more significant 
from the fact that he ought to know what 
he is talking about.—Farmer’s Review. 





Buy Fruit Instead of Candy. 


“I wish,” said a doctor the other day 
as he watched a group of school children 
troop out of a candy store, where they 
had been spending their pennies “that I 
could form a society among little folks in 
which each member would take a pledge 
to spend all his pocket money for fruit in- 
stead of candy.” It seemed a funny way 
of putting it, didn’t it? But the physician 
was very much interested, and at the mo- 
ment it probably occurred to him that, as 
ehildren like clubs, an anti candy club 
would be a very good ene for them, He 
wanted to do two things—to stop their 
eating the unhealthful sweet and to coax 
them to eat more fruit. An apple or a 
banana or an orange can usually one or the 
other of them be bought for the price of 
a little candy, and the fruit is much better 
in every way than the sweet.—New York 
‘Times, 





‘ineyard Fertilization, 


A writer in the-Grape Belt has this to 
say on fertilizers for vineyards: 

The grower must study the soil, fertiliz- 
ers, and his vines. I first found out what 
pee of fertilizers my land was in need of, 


Cheapest manner. I have sometimes 
mixed my own fertilizers, and: sometimes 
TI have bought them already mixed, I 
have come to depend upon elover between 
the rows for giving all the nitrogen, using 
also what stable manure I have had. In 
addition I apply 250 pounds of muriate of 
potash and 350 pounds of acid phosphate 
at a very small cost per acre. The best 
time to supply potash and phosphate is in 
the fall and winter, but the early spring 
will do. The spring is tne time for growers 
to get the soil in good condition, and with 
proper cultivation increase their yields by 
several hundred baskets per acre. Then, 
even if prices are low, the increased crop 
will net him enough to pay for his time 
and investment of labor. 





To Make Him Work. 


“T drink to make me work,” said a young 
man. To which an old man replied: “That’s 
right, thee drink and it will make thee 
work! Hearken to mea moment, and J’ll 
tell thee something that may do thee good. 
I was once a prosperous farmer. I had a 
good, loving wife, and two fine lads as ever 
the sun shone one. We had a comfortable 
home, and lived happy together. But we 
used to drink ale to make us work. Those 
two lads I have laid in drunkard’s graves. 
My wife died broken-hearted, and she now 
lies by her two sons. I am seventy-two 
years of age. Had it not been for drink, I 
might now have been an independent gen- 
tleman; but I used to drink to make me 
work, and mark, it makes me work now. 
At seventy years of age I am obliged to 
work for my daily bread. Drink, Drink! 
and it will. make thee work.”—Domestic 
Journal, 





Four years ago the so-called Nixon bill 
“for the extension of horticultural knowl- 
edge” was passed by the New York legis]a- 
ture.. The object was to try to adopt some 
means for creating more interest in her- 
ticultural studies. Under Professor Bai- 
ley’s management schools were held in 
Western New York, at which the principles 
of horticultural science were explained. 
These schools were very different from the 
regular farmers’ institutes, They continued 
for several days, and gave a regular short 
course of instruction. Out of these meet- 
ings has grown a scheme for introducing 
nature studies in the rural schools, and es- 
tablishing a reading course among farm- 
ers. Already 49 bulletins and leaflets have 
been issued and there are 1,600 regular 
readers of the extension course. The teach- 
ers of rural schools in New York state have 
taken hold of the matter, and most people 
would be astonished to learn how the idea 
is developing, Professor Bailey believes 
that this course of nature study, brought 
right down to the district school, is the 
most promising feature that has yet come 
from the experiment. station idea. Mr, 
George T. Powell has been lecturing in the 
public schools along the Hudson river, 
While there he found the San Jose scale, 
and the result was the calling of a public 
meeting which served to arouse fruit-grow- 
ers over the danger from this insect. These 
meetings in sghool houses and studies of 
simple science are creating a great interest 
among younger people. Every school dis- 
trict in New York state should receive 
benefits from them. Has your. teacher be- 
gun to use the leafiets and charts: sent out 
from Cornell? If not, it is a part of your 
business to learn the reason for it. 





Following the devil will never lead you 
to heaven. 





“They're charming girls—known as the 
three graces.” , 

“What about the brother—is he a fourth 
grace?’ & 

“Oh, he’s 9 scapegrace!’—Judy, 





#nd then I proceeded to supply-it in the’ 


Visitors to Lincoln Park, in 
Chicago 

Will be delighted with the souvenir bool 
of this beautiful spot now being distributed 
by. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company. It is a magnificent pub- 
lication of 96 pages full to overflowing with 
delicious half tone. pictures of one of Crea- 
tion’s most charming’ places of resort fox 
citizens of the Great Republic. 

No stranger visiting Chicago should be 
without a copy of the “Souvenir of Lincolm 
Park.” It can only be procured by en- 
closing twenty-five (25) cents, in coin or 
postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, gen- 
eral passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Build- 


ing, Chicago, HL : 
No.9, Price $7.90 








$11 GREEN 
=-\tot BONE 
FOR 
SY | POULTRY 
Ensen POO: 


The Standard Co. manufacture five different 
sizes, automatic feeding bone cutters; the best 
mechanical device for the purpose yet intended, 
We excel all others in competition. Sent on trial. 
All machines warranted. Send for catalogue. 
STANDAED GREEN BONE and VEGETABLE CUTTER CO. 

Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A United States Patent 


FOR A FRUIT PICKING LADDER, 
ISSUED AUGUST 17th, 1897, 

to Alex. Cole, and ‘L. A. Siaw, has much to commend 
it to the fruit grower ; the most tender fruit by itis 
transferred from hand to basket without injury, and 
when not wanted for that purpose takes the place of 
an ordinary ladder; and costs but little, if-any more. 
Agents wanted in every county. 

Address, COLE & SHAW Bridgeton, Cumb. Co, N.J. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PAUIT EVAPORATOR 


“THE GRANGER,” applied to any stove or Range. 
pt... durable. Prices, $3, $5, $8. 1 circular. 














EASTERN.MANUFACTURI co., 
257 South Sth St., Philadelphia: 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The Great French Strawberry, | The, only large 
“LOUIS GAUTHIER,” fruiting kind 
that bears.on young runners. Old plant fruits in 
June, making runners which fruit in September 
Write for particulars, ARTHUR T, GOLDS- 
BOROUGH, West Washington, D. C. 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY $7.50. 
<n cm Has an established reputa- 
Lr tion as a RAPID SEAM. 
* LESS KNU(TTER. Knits 
everything required in the 
2 househoid from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton yarns, 
The original and only reliable 
low priced knitting machine. A 
model of simplicity. A Child 
Can Operate it. Over 20,000 in 
use. Batistaction guarantecd. 
. To Secure Agents, and a more 
extended sale, if you send me $2.60 I will ship the 
machine by express C. 0. D. You can pay the balance 
($5.5Q) on receipt of machine. D6n’t miss this un- 
$5.59 offer, as a standard machine has never before 





een sold at this low price. Adc 


idress, 
GEARHART MACHIWE Cd., BOX 36, GLEARFIELD, PA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Sewing Machines. 
THE “PRINCESS.” 


This machine is put up inal 
the latest styles of furniture 
with full set of attachments 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machinés made. Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 
Dealers to build up a larze 
business, Circulars furnished 
for distribution, 


AM. MACHINE CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL 





ST UDDED CASE 4 
Solid 14k Gold Plated Case ornae 
mented with 3 Parisian Diamonds, 


im. Pearls and Rubies, with 
American movement. Jeweled 


with privilege of examin- 

ation. Do not take from 

the express office if you 

i7 think this watch is not 

equal in appearance to 2$50 

watch. Mention your neare 

est express office and size 
watch wanted, Ladies’ 

" Cent’s. Only 800 in stock so 

= order quick. Agents and sales 
en coin big money. Address 

EAGLE WATCH CO.,468 Broadway, New York. 


$175.00 FREE 


CASH PRIZES. 


Will be Given for Correct Answers te the Follow- 
ing Question: 


Where does the word “* GRANDMOTHER ” ap- 
Pear in the Bible? 


FIRST CASH PRIZE.—$100.00 to five per- 
sons first sending correct answers. 

SECOND CASH PRIZE.—$50.00 to next ten 
Persons sending correct answers. 

fRIRD CASH PRIZE,—825.00 to next twen- 
ty-five sending correct answers. 

Should more thea the required number send cor- 
rect answers, the awards will be made according to 
date letter is recetved, he nce itis advisable that your 
letter should be « nonz the first. You can win one 
of theso prizes if you are quick and use your brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention te 
THE HOME QUEEN, the n.st popular up-to-date 
Ladies' Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations 
of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses’ aud Children’s 
garments, special page on how tu Decorate China, 
and other departments... Its present circulation ex- 
ceeds 100,000 copies, 

Our Conditinns.—You must send with your an- 
swer 25 cents (stamps or silver) fora Six Months’ 
Tria! Subscription to THE HoME QUEEN. 

Extra inducements. — All persons sending 2 
cents, whether answer is correct or not, will, in ad- 
dition to a six months’ subscription, receive by re= 
turn mail a copy of “The Queen’s Keveries," con=- 
sisting of five choice pieces of music, which would 
vost you at retail $1.25. se 

This competition closes October 20th. The cor- 
rect answer, with names of winners, will be printed 
in the Novenaber issue. Any Mercantile Agency or 
Bank wil! tell you as to our reliability Addre¢s 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 
Dept- 107 Station K, — PHILADELPHIA, PA 
; irks. 1 
SPANISH ERCRn seas eatie 
nd, 2 

, Addréas W. @. OHAPTEE, Oswego, I. ¥- 


AGENTS rente’yts,ceu Pure nhky doe aaa 
tue stillery to va le 
Agent does not deliver. Box 825, Cincinnatl, Oo. 

















neighbors addresses, $3. 100, Blank boat 
Se See Me tO ete, aise lint of 10 othe 
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THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


Can be Cured. 


os 


An Eminent New York Chemist and Scien- 
tist Makes a Free Offer to Our Readers. 





The distinguished New York chemist, T. 
A. Slocum, demonstrating his discovery of 
a reliable and absolute cure for Consump- 
tion (Pulmonary Tuberculosis) and_ all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest diseases, 
stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, gen- 
eral decline and weakness, loss of flesh, 
and all conditions of wasting away, will 
send THREE FREE BOTTLES (all dif- 
ferent) of his new remedies to any afflicted 
reader of the GREEN’S FRUIT: GROW- 
ER writing for them. 

His ‘‘New Scientific Treatment” has 
cured thousands permanently by its timely 
use, and he considers it a simple profes- 
sional duty to suffering humanity to do- 
nate his infallible cure. 

Science daily develops new wonders, and 
this great chemist, patiently experiment- 
ing for years, has produced results as bene- 
ficial to humanity as can be claimed by 
any modern genius. His assertion that 
lung troubles and consumption are curable 
in any climate is proven by “heartfelt let- 
ters of gratitude,” filed. in his American 
and European laboratories in thousands 
from those cured in all parts of the world. 

Medical experts concede that chest and 
lung troubles lead to Consumption, which, 
uninterrupted, means death. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C., 
98 Pine street, New York, giving full ad- 
dress, and the free medicine wili be 
promptly sent. Sufferers should take in- 
stant advantage of his proposition. 

Please tell the Doctor that you saw his 
generous offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER and greatly oblige. 


The Calf Path. 

















One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail ail bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Sirce then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead; 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way. 

And then a wise bell-wether skeep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path; 

But still they followed—do not laugh— 

The first migration of the calf, al 
And through this winding woodway stalke 
Because he wabbled eee ee walked. 

This forest path became a lane, : 
That bent ind canted and Sereae sent; 
This crooked lane became a roac, 

Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Tolled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one. 

And thus a century and a half 

They crod the footsteps of that ealf. 

The years passed on in swiftness sweet, 

The yond became a_ Village street; 

Ane this, before the men were aware, 

‘A city’s crowded’ thoroughfare; 
And seen ‘the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropoils, 

ai waen two centuries and a_ half 
Trod in ¢he footsteps of that ealf; 
Taeh day a bundred thousand rout 


Feowed the zigztg calf about; “ 
Avd o'er his crooked journey went 
Tie trefie of a continent. 


en were led 
e centuries dead. | 
Fact and Fiction. 


A hundred thousand m 
By one calf near thre 





Machinery 





[It took two men a whole day to shoe a 
farm team for George Washington, while 
now one good workman will do it in less 
than two hours. Yet every intelligent man 
knows that the iron industry employs a 
far greater percentage of mer now than 
then, and pays them far better. The first 
mortising machine seen in Boston was 
dumped into a mud puddle by a lot of in- 
telligent (?) carpenters who feared it would 
ruin their craft. Hundreds of similar in- 
ventions have since appeared. One com- 
mon laborer can now turn out more joiner 
work in one day by machinery than a doz- 
en skilled mechanics can turn out In a 
week by hand. Yet who could fail to see 
the improved condition among carpenters 
in 1892 compared with what it was in 1792 
or even fifty years ago? Let us abolish 
our grain binders, threshing machines, rail- 
roads, steamboats and all modern inven- 
tions that aid the farmer in raising and 
marketing his crop; let us plow with the 
old-fashioned ox team, cut the grain with 
the sickle that the blacksmith made by 
hand; thresh it with a flail; haul it to the 
nearest stream or lake and flatboat it to 
the seaport towns, and what about pros- 
perity? All that would do in early days, 
when merely a narrow strip of' settlements 
skirted the Atlantic or our principal 
streams, but with our increased population 
pushing agriculture to the very core of 
our land, nothing less than labor-saving 
inventions of the best kind will procure 
the comforts of life coveted and expected 


by all civilized peoples. 





The Pacific. 





BY BISHOP 8, C. BREYFOGEL. 


Ancient maps of the world left-out the 
Pacific. It is here nevertheless. Girdled 
with a belt of voleanoes, active and extinct, 
and studded with volcanic islands, it car- 
ries within itself subterranean forces at 
once mighty and mysterious. It is the larg- 
est and deepest expanse of water on the 
globe, covering more than a quarter of its 
surface and reaching a maximum depth of 
nearly twenty-seven thousand feet, or more 
than five miles. It is-a liquid continent in- 
verted, whose blue watery peaks run down- 
ward into irregular depths. 

Upon this vast solitude of waters, unre- 
lieved for days of sailing by either island 
or passing ship, your own ship seems like 
the center of a floating disc, whose perfect 
circumference is the unbroken horizon. 
There are days of balmy skies and sap- 
phire seas, followed by sunsets of purple 
and amber; days and nights of driving 
mists, or benumbing fog, when the fog- 
horn discourses melodious music with quick 
and regular interval. “Occasionally a blow- 
ing whale or a school of porpoises breaks 
the monotony. Small birds play upon the 

‘waves, many, many miles away from a 
drop of fresh water. In certain quarters 
fiying fish skim across the waters, their 
fin-like wings gleaming in the glorious sun- 
light.. As. you near the Japanese waters 
small “Portuguese Men of War,’ a species 
of Nautilus, may be seen spreading their 
miniature sails —Evangelical Messenger. 
Girls, don’t go to the city in the expecta- 
tion of earning high wages. The co-op- 
erative home for girls, New York city, re- 
ceives (to the extent of its limited capacity) 
girls whose pay is less than $7 a week, and 
lodges and feeds them at the rate of from 
$2.50 to $3 a week; girls out of work are 
permitted to render an equivalent for their 
board in bedmaking, sweeping, dishwash- 
ing, etc. Matron Rappelye says: “Most 
of our girls receive from $4 to $6. Of 
course we do not take them if they make 
more than $7, but few even in the large 
dry goods stores make more than that. 


_ Lung Troubles and Consumption’ 


‘is productive in proportion as it chances 


schools are turning out continually classes 
of typewriters who are glad to work for 
$6 a week. Out of this they must pay 
board, laundry, ear fare, or walk miles to 
and from their work, besides being expect- 
ed to dress well and -neatly every day. 
One girl here now makes only $3.25 and 
we have occasionally had girls over 16 
years old who worked from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night for $2.50. It is 
for such cases that the home provides, and, 
needless to say, it is always full. 





Good Rules for: the Dairy. 





If the following rules are observed milk 
will invariable come in good condition: 

1. Nothing but tin pails should be used 
in the milk yard, as it is impossible to keep 
wooden pails sweet. ’ 

2. Cows’ udders should be 
washed or brushed before any’ milk 
drawn. 

3. Milk should be immediately aired by 
pouring or dipping from pail to pail before 
cooling, and thus cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible to at least 60 degrees I. ‘ 

4, Milk should be kept where the sur- 
rounding air is pure, free from stable odors 
or taint of ary kind, 9s when milk is cooler 
than the surroundiny air it takes on odors. 

5. Morning’s msik should be cooled be- 
fore mixing with the eve-cing’s milk. 

6. Cows should have access to salt daily, 
as milk keeps sweet longer when cows are 
regularly salted, 

7. Cows should not be permitted to drink 
stagnant or impuré water, but have abun- 
dance of good water. 

8. Cows should be driven quietly to 
and from pastures. 

9. Cans as well as pails should be care- 
fully washed with warm water—not hot— 
and care should be taken that the seams 
are cleaned, then they should be scalded 
with hot water and aired. 

In order that the milk product of the 
herd may be cf the highest standard in 
purity, Cleanliness and wholesomeness, the 
following rules must be observed by all 
nilkers: 

1. The milker himself must be clean, 
keey clean hands and wear clean clothes. 

2. Go quictiy about the cows. Rough 
treatment and loud speaking :neans loss 
of milk, 

3. Carefully brush or wash the udder 
and thighs before beginning to milk. All 
dirt or filth must be removed beyond the 
possibility of entering the milk pail. 

4. The milking must be done with dry, 
clean hands. Wetting the teats with milk 
will not be tolerated. 

5. Milk rapidly, but not hurridly, Take 
time to do every thing right. 

6. Carefully weigh each cow's milk and 
record it aecurately on the milk sheet: ex- 
ercise care in taking a sample of the milk 
with the sampling tube and putting it in 
the jar numbered to correspond with the 
cow. ‘Then strain the milk into the can. 
If the milking has been properly done no 
sediment will be seen on the strainer cloth 
after the milk hag passed through, 

7. Proceed in the same manner until al! 
the cows are milked, taking them in the 
same order and at the same time each day, 
—Pacifie Coast Dairyman, 


carefully 
is 





Orchard and Garden. 





—A Michigan man found that apples 
stored in paper-lined barrels kept much 
better than in the usual way. 

—There can hardly be considered any 
best time to prune. In some conditions one 
time is best, and in others another. The 
growth and condition of the trees, the ob- 
ject to be procured, with other things, 
must always be considered, 
Thumb and finger during the summer 
and a sharp knife during the winter are 
all that should, in ordinary circumstances, 
be needed to. do necessary pruning. The 
best rule is never to remove a branch with- 
out good reason. 

—Store the onions where they can be 
kept out of the sun and spread tolerably 
thin, then there will be no trouble in keep- 
ing them until cold weather. If piled, they 
will soon heat and rot. If you have no 
such place, better sell them than to try 
storing, 

—Strawberries cannot well be given too 
much culture. Even the wild strawberry 


to grow in a spot free from weeds and 
grass. When thus hindered it makes only 
a slender, spindling growth, and bears few 
and sorry berries. : 

—A dish of strawberries, fresh from your 
own garden, is the greatest luxury you 
can have on your table. If you do not 
care to grow them for market, at least 
raise enough for your own use. If you 
have none now, set out a bed this fall and 
get your reward next summer, 

—The Ohio station names the following 
as among the best varieties of straw- 
berries grown at that station: Jerry Rusk, 
Ruby, Splendid, Staples, Tennessee, Pro- 
lific, William Belt, Warfield, Haverland, 


Greenville, Bubach, Crescent, Enhance 
and Lovett. For amateurs, Mary and 


Margaret are fine, showy berries but not 
sufficiently prolific for market, 

—Pay some attention to things which 
make life pleasant, and the business of 
money making will not prosper any the 
less, and the wife and the children will 
like the farm better. De not growl over 
a vegetable garden nor scowl at flowers: 
once see the yard bright, and you will 
not go. back to the old order of things. If 
you have an attractive house-yard you will 
be the first to boast of it to callers, 
—-How many apple growers know what 
it costs to produce a barrel of fruit or 
what the real revenue of an orchard may 
be? In New Jersey an official investiga- 
tion on this subject has been made and 
it was found that the average yield was 
sixty barrels an acre, but the most suc- 
cessful growers exceeded 100, showing that 
the average could easily be brought up to 
100 barrels an acre. The average price 
realized ,was $1 a barrel, or $60 an acre, 
and the average cost of cultivating, prun- 
ing, spraying and picking was $22.40 an 
acre. This does not include cost of pack- 
ing and marketing, as freight rates and 
commissions vary so much that it was difti- 
cult to get reliable data on those points, 
but there was much complaint against 
both the railroads and commission men. 
One of the most successful orchards in 
the state made the following report; Two- 
year-old trees were procured from a local 
nursery and set in the fall, thirty-five feet 
apart each way on a sandy loam with clay 
subsoil, sloping ‘southwest. In July or 
August of every year, crimson clover is 
sown and the crop is plowed under the 
following May. The orchard is then har- 
rowed every two or three weeks till July 
or August, when 1,000 pounds an acre of 
an even mixture of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash is applied and seed of 
crimson clover again sowed. The average 
yield in 1895 was 130 ‘ba_rels an acre, 
bringing $142.50. The average total ex- 
pense of cultivating, pruning, manuring, 
spraying, thinning, harvesting, packing 
and marketing was $45 an acre, leaving a 
net profit of $97.50 an. acre. Pruning was 
generally done in late winter, the tops 
being kept open to sun and air.—Farmers’ 
Guide. 





—The greatest object in the universe, 
says a certain philosopher, is a good man 
struggling with adversity; yet there is still 





_ And many work jn factories and shops for 
_ $3 or $4. Bookkeepcrs and accountants 
ordinarily make $5 or $6, and the business 


New York Peach Crop. 





The following is from Britton & Co.: 
“From correspondence with over one hun- 
dred dealers, who have personally investi- 
gated the growing crop, we make the fol- 
lowing estimate: Connecticut, 300,000, 
against a comparative failure last year; 
New York, 2,000,000 against a failure last 
year; New Jersey, 3,000,000, against 
1,200,000 last year; Pennsylvania, 500,000, 
against a comparative failure last year; 
Delaware, 500,000, against 3,000,000 last 
year; Maryland, 500,000 against 4,000,000 
last year; Georgia, 200,000, against 1,500,- 
000 last year; Michigan, 200,000, against 
2,000,000 last year: Ohio, 400,000, against 
200,000 last year; Arkansas, 3,000,000, 
against 1,000,000 last year. The above is 
based on 1-2 bushel baskets, and shows a 
total of 10,600,000 against 13,900,000 last 
year. While we see by this there are none 
too many peaches, yet we realize that the 
crop of Western New York is large and 
9-10 of the same are early. Crawfords, 
which will have to be harvested within ten 
days when they commence ripening. This 
is a great disadvantage over other states 
which grow nine or ten varieties about 
equally divided, giving them two months 
to harvest their crops. And, Western 
New York not having had a crop to exceed 
10¢,000 above home consumption for 21 
years, will undoubtedly make awkward 
work both with harvesting and shipping, 
and we fear this will mean very cheap 
peaches, if not many to go to waste.” 





Borers in Fruit Trees. ' 





The apple, quince, peach and plum are 
especially liable to injury from insects 
which bore into the bark and wood at or 
just below the surface of the ground. 
These may be guarded against by painting 
the tree, at the place attacked, with pine 
tar. Some authors complain of injury to 
the tree from this application, but this has 
not been the writer’s experience. Coal tar 
is certainly very often injurious; but no 
bad results have ever followed the use of 
pine tar. If, however, there should be any 
fear of this proving deleterious; wheel 
grease, which is a mixture of pine tar and 
lard, is certainly safe. One has to be sure 
that there are no insects in the tree before 
the application is made. A slim penknife 
or a light wire will aid in this investiga- 
tion.—American Cultivator, 





Overeating. 





It has been computed by someone fond 
of mathematical calculations and antitheti- 
cal conceits that if the food which is con- 
sumed in Great Britain, not only in excess 
of need, but te the actual harm of the eat- 
ers, could be savec and sent to India, it 
would more than supply the wants of the 
starving thousands in that country. 

This computation is, of course, little more 
than a guess, but it serves to emphasize 


of mankind above the ranks of the very 
poor, sin against themselves daily by over- 
eating. 

An English hygienist of repute says 
that a large proportion of the ills which 
afflict men past the middle of life are due 
to errors in diet, chiefly in the direction of 
excess in quantity. He even goes so far 
as to make the deliberate assertion that 
more mischief in the shape of lessened re- 
sisting powers, actual disease and short- 
ened life comes to ‘the inhabitants. of 
Northern Europe from their habits of eat- 
ing than from their abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. 
And what is said of Englishmen applies 
with equal force to Americans. We not 
only eat too much and too often, but we 
eat food that is too nutritious in propor- 
tion to its bulk; in other words, we eat too 
much meat. 

Not only are gout and rheumatism fa- 
vored, or, as some eminent authorities con- 
tend, solely caused by too much meat, but 
even certain tumors are thought by many 
to be hastened in their growth by the 
same means. 

For the majority of city dwellers, espe- 
cially brain workers, three meals_a day 
are too many; two are all sufficient for 
most people, and many are better off with 
meat only once in the twenty-four hours. 
The other meals should be slight, consist- 
ing of bread, butter, cheese, milk, green 
vegetables and fruit. 

There is an unfounded prejudice against 
nuts, which are regarded as indigestible, 
but that is because they are eaten at the 
wrong time; both fruit and nuts are excel- 
lent foods, but they should be taken at 
the beginning of breakfast or luncheon, in- 
stead of at the end of the meal. 

The dietary rules for lenten observance 
which the Catholic church imposes upon 
its members are hygienically irreproach- 
able, and it would be better for nearly all 
of us—unless the doctors be excepted—if 
these rules were followed, not only by 
Catholics during Lent, but by everybody 
all the year round.—Youth’s Companion. 





Burdette and the Bicycle, 





A report got into circulation to the effect 
that Bob Burdette was dead. The Burl- 
ington “Hawkeye,” with which the humor- 
ist was formerly associated, denied the 
rumor, and Bob confirms the denial in the 
following letter to the editor, dated Bryn 
Mawr, June 14, 1897: 

My Dear Waite: Like the true friend 
and. loyal comrade you ever were, you do 
right to protest against my burial prior 
to the autopsy. 

I am indeed very much alive. Not only 
so, I haven’t been dead even a little bit. 
Not onee. Could have been, had I wanted 
to be. Could be yet. But I don’t want. 
May be I ought to be, even now. But, as 
we make weekly confession—We have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done.” 

Possibly the rumor that I had gone dead 
grew out of the fact that I have learned 
to ride a bicycle. I say, “have learned,’’ 
Not “am learning.” Learned in one les- 
son. All by myself. 

Went out in the moonlight last Friday 
night to learn, having first locked my fam- 
ily in the house and forbade them to look 
out of the windows. Led my. bicycle out 
on the turnpike—the Bryn Mawr pikes are 
broader than the way to destruction, twice 
as smooth and much cleaner. It’s a young 
bicycle—a colt, foaled in ’97. Would give 
the name but for the fact that I had to 
pay for the wheel. Will only say, there. 
fore, in accordance with the ethies of our 
profession, that it is NOT the wheel any- 
body says it 1s. 

I held him by the withers right in the 
middle of the road, and mounted without 
assistance. 3 

I dismounted in the same independent 
manne%. 

Got on again and proceeded to break him 
to saddle. 

Did I ride the first time? 

Well, say! 

People had told me—liars of all ages 
and both sexes—that I couldn’t fall, if, 
when I felt that I was falling, I would 
stick out my foot. 

I stuck out both feet and both hands and 
fell on my head. 

I fell on one side of that diabolical wheel 
and then on the other; I fell on both sides’ 
at once; I fell on top of it and underneath 
it, and made “dog-falls’” with it. I fell 


the fact that many, perhaps the majority | 


‘ness and generosity and 


fame time and don’t know yet how I did 
t. 
‘the spokes of one wheel. I met a terrified 
man in a buggy and drove him clear off 
the pike through Wheeler’s hedge, and I 
don’t think he has come back yet. Every 
time I fell I slapped the palms of my raw, 
Swollen, throbbing hands on the hard, 
“inelastic” pike, except the time I fell on 
my héad. I fell harder and with greater 
variety of landing than any man could fall 
unless he dropped out of a balloon and lit 
in a load of furniture. I lost my confi- 
dence, my patience, my temper, my clamps, 
lamp, bell and reputation. I broke one 
pedal, the saddle, and the ordinance 
against loud, boisterous and abusive Jan- 
guage at night. [I ran into everything in 
sight except the middle of the road, I sat 
down on everything in the township ex- 
cept the saddle. I scorched in a circuit 
not fifteen feet in circumference until you 
could smell brimstone. I made more revo- 
lutions’ than a South American republic, 
and didn’t get ten feet away from where 
I ‘started. I haven’t been so mauled and 
abraded, so thumped and beaten, so tram- 
pled upon and pounded, so bruised and 
scratched since I left the army. But I 
can ride, 

I don’t say that I “do.” 

Do I consider “biking’ good for the 
health! 

For the health of some people, I do. 1 
don’t see how a physician can bring up 
his family unless his children have some- 
thing to eat. . 

But in my own ease, I reserve my decis- 
ion. I will wait until 1 know whether I 
am going to die or get well. And do you 
tell Brother Davis to keep his obituary on 
the standing galley until he hears from 
“Slug Nine.” I don’t believe I’ve got 
“30” yet. Although friends who have 
called to see me break down when they say 
“good-by” and walk out of the room on 
tiptoe. But I wouldn’t mind that if I knew 
what became of my shoulder blades the 
time I ran under the. hay wagon. 

Cheerfully yours, 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


But “can.” 





Waterproof Paper. 


A. I’. Newman, of New York city made 
an experiment at the mills of the Rock 
City Paper Company to-day, which will re- 
sult in establishing a novel industry. He 
made the first waterproof paper ever 
turned out in quantity by the new secret 
process that he controls. The question to 
be solved was whether it could be turned 
out in sufficient quantities and at a reason- 
able expense. Mr. Newman answers it 
affirmatively. The new paper is water- 
proof, can be washed ,and is toughened by 
contact with dampness. It can be made of 
any thickness, and will constitute an al- 
most indestructible material for legal doc- 
uments. It is said that the Standard Oil 
Company has contracted for large quanti- 
ties to line their tanks. Special machinery 
will be put into the Rock City Mills, and 
manufacturing begun at once.—American 
Cultivator, 





Whitewash for Scale. 





A Tennessee correspondent refers to Mr. 
Saunders’ note in regard to the destruction, 
of scale by lime wash, and remarks that 
he practised it successfully a half a cen- 
tury ago, adding, however, a little soot 
with the lime wash in order to take away 
its glaring color. It has also been in use 
by the old German settlers of Pennsy]l- 
vania for a couple of centuries, who ap- 
plied it not merely for the destruction of 
scale, but for all other insects and in- 
jurious fungus. No‘trees can be healthier 
than those old-fashiéned people can pre- 
sent. No one neéd tettr’ the San Jose scale, 
or any other scale; who applies annually a 
coat of whifewash as described. So many 
of these admirable horticultural practices 
of our forefathers have been suffered to 
fall into disuse to be replaced by other 
more complicated and less satisfactory ap- 
plications that eorrespond. Like Mr. 
Saunders, those who bring these old, 
worthy practices again to the foreground 
deserve more thanks than those who are 
continually talking of new notions.—Mee- 
han’s Monthly. 





Thoughts. 





—Every man that striveth for the mas- 
tery is temperate in all things.—1 Cor. ix., 


—A difference of tastes in jokes is a 
great strain on the affections.—George 
Hliot. 

—The: fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.—Gal. v., 22, 
23, f. ¢. 

—Life is a train of moods like a string 
of beads, and as we pass through them 
they prove to be many-colored lenses 
which paint the world their own hue and 
each shows only what lies in its focus.— 
Emerson. \ 
—Religion cannot pass away. Be not 
disturbed by infidelity. Religion cannot 
pass away. The burning of a little straw 
may hide the stars, but the stars are there 
and will reappear.—Thomas Carlyle. 

—I do believe the common man’s work 
is the hardest. The hero has the hero’s 
aspiration that lifts him to his labor. All 


‘though they cost far more blood and 
agony.—Phillips Brooks. 

—The Bible is & book full of light and 
wisdom. It will make you wise to eternal 
life; and furnish you with directions and 
principles to. guide and order your life 
safely and prudently. There is no book 
like. the Bible for excellent learning, wis- 
dom and use.—Sir Matthew Hale. 

-—Jf we care to live and walk in the 
Spirit, if we care to be receptive of heay- 
enly forces and to taste the sweetness of 
the true, the beautiful and the good, we 
mist make inward room for the best 
things; we must exercise ourselves to 
familiarity with the higher subjects.—C. 
G. Ames. 

—The cross is the salt which saves our 
civilization from decompositi¢n—nay, it is 
as a furnace which welds its heterogene- 
ous and opposing elements together and 
prevents them from breaking asunder. The 
cross is the gathering point, the focus, the 
source of all that elevates the thought 
and preserves the hopes of this present 
time; and therefore we may say with all 
the emphasis of the apostle, “God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Greenhough. 
—The great problem is, after all, how 
shall one grow in. sympathy and tender- 
consideration ? 
How shall he feed on high thoughts and 
noble aims? How shall he be swift to 
discern and avail himself of those oppor- 
tunities for usefulness to others which are 
the best channels of his own growth? How 
shall he hold clear and close relation with 
the divine energy? “Be one of the con- 
querors!’ said Balzac. ‘‘The universe be- 
longs to him who wills and loves and 
prays; but he must will, he must love, he 
must pray!” In a word, he must possess 
wisdom, force and faith!—Lilian Whiting. 





“Well, Mollie,” said the little  girl’s 
father, “what have you been doing all 
day ?” 
, Doing nothing,” said Mollie, pouting. 





between the wheels. I fell behind the 





a greater, which is the good man that 
comes to relieve it.—Goldsmith, ; 


hind wheel and before the front one at the 


-Harper’s Bazar. = 


great duties are easier than the little ones, } 





of fruit in summer is the cause of bowel 
disturbances, while as a matter of fact 
no diet can be more healthful at this time 
than one composed of fruit and farinace- 
ous foods with perfectly pure milk. Flesh 
of all kinds decomposes with great 
rapidity both before and after edting and 
summer heats greatly accelerate this 
precess; hence flesh food frequently causes 
grave derangement of the bowels, as the 
poison produced. by this decomposition 
acts powerfully as an emetic and purga- 
tive, All meats are so heating that they 
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Which Should We Believe ? 





himself in a quandary when he considers 
that many of them have their “opposites.” 
Here are some instances: 


not long a-doing. 

Proverb: Out of sight out of mind. 

Opposite: Absence makes 
grow fonder. 

Proverb: A rolling stone gathers 
moss. 


of valor. 
Opposite: Nothing venture, 
have.—Aberdeen Free Press. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 





Meddlesome mothers are pretty apt to 
have cuddlesome daughters. 

The average woman’s idea of politics is 
finding something that she can “protest” 
against. 

At some time in her life, probably every 
girl sews something or other on to her 
garter for luck. 

When a rich girl’s hair Iooks like 
streaked molasses candy, it is said to be 
of the color of spun gold. 

Train up a hired girl in the way she 
should go, and she will depart from you 
and go to the neighbors for a dollar a 
month more, 

Down at the bottom of every woman’s 
prayer is a reminder to the Lord that He 
knows she has put up with so much 
from her husband. P 

Men like to spend money; women like 
to have it to spend. 

No woman who believes in her husband 
believes in spiritualism. 

-When a girl first calls a man “sweet- 
heart,” she shuts her eyes and puts her 
face down on his shoulder. 

The man who goes around like a funeral 
all the time at home often has to work 
hard to look sad in a game of poker. 

When a girl buys cigarettes for a man, 
she feels about as funny as a man does 
when he buys some baby powder for his 
wife, 

When a girl hears of another girl’s being 
kissed, she acts awfully shocked, but it 
wouldn’t phase her at all if it had hap- 
pened right under her nose—New York 
Press. 





Live Stock Notes. 





Vaseline is a fine remedy for sores on 
the horse. 

The swill barrel on wheels is a great 
convenience, 

Harness that is crusted with sweat and 
dirt should be cleaned. 

Soaked corn, instead of meal, may be 
fed to the pigs during summer. 

Feed the pigs when weaned one-third 
corn meal and two-thirds shorts. 

The horse that works six days in the 
week earns a rest on the seventh. 
Ill-fitting harness is to the horse like an 
ill-fitting, pinching garment to a man. 

It is claimed that hogs will eat soja bean 
— as eagerly as a cow will eat clover 
ay. 

Pigs that do not have enough good milk 
will be stunted. Feed the sow bounti- 
fully. 

Keeping a horse on corn alone in sum- 
mer is like building a fire in the parlor 
stove in August. 

Cow peas, unless wanted for pasture 
alone, should not be planted on rich or 
naturally moist ground. 

Ground wheat, mixed with milk, pretty 
thick, or as thick as will pour, makes ex- 
cellent feed for the pigs. 

It is a gogd plan, says a writer, to feed 
corn, to the sows and pigs—soaked corn— 
before the pigs are weaned. 

The bicycle has undoubtedly injured 
the livery business and consequently been 
an injury to scrub horse breeding, 

When stock feeders, says a writer, come 
to know the value of peas and beans for 
feed, they will be as staple as cotn.—Plow- 
man, 
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MARION MILLS, 





flow the Mare was Taught to do 
the Work. 





There is not a horseman or a lover of 
horse-flesh in the state of New York who 
will miss the opportunity, if within their 
power to get here, of coming to the State 
Fair on either the 25th, 26th or 27th to 
see the marvelous work performed by Mar- 
ion Mills, the wonderful little pacing mare. 
She was first brought to notice late in the 
season of 1896 and immediately attracted 
wide-spread attention among horsemen 
and the general public. 

She requires no pace-maker, no guid- 
ing, no whipping, no urging, no assistance 
of any character. “She knows her lines” 
and goes through them without faltering 
and with the utmost confidence in her own 
ability. She is started at the usual scor- 
ing distance and is in perfect action when 
she receives the word “Go!” from the 
judges’ stand. Qn getting “the word” 
she quickens her speed and is “away,” 
keeping well in to the pole. i 

Marion Mills is a light bay with black 
points. She was foaled in 1891, stands 
15 1-2 hands high, and weighs 950 pounds. 





—Seven car loads of currants were mar- 
keted this year by one man in Western 
New York, who thinks currants are the 
best paying of all the fruit crops. 





—Get your neighbor to join you in an 
order on Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., this fall, and get 10 standard pear 
trees free with each $5 worth of stock or- 
dered, as per conditions on page 26 of 
fall catalogue, which you will get without 
application. ’ 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


We furnish FIRST-CLASS STOCK at ONE-HALF 








Parmer and Fruit 


: The man who sets out to regulate his 
life by well-regulated proverbs will find 


Proverb: Marry in haste, and repent 
at leisure. 
Opposite: Happy is the wooing that’s 


the heart 


no 


Opposite: A sitting hen gathers no 
feathers. 

Proverb: A stitch in time saves nine. 

Opposite: It’s never too late to mend. 

Proverb: There’s honor among thieves. 

Opposite: Set a thief to catch a thief. 

Proverb: Discretion is the better part 


nothing 
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ruit in Hot Weather. i uperi j 

cat erat | JEXTRA FINE PLANTS, *2:%, 2% 
It is a popular fallacy that the free use ee _» Established 1876.—21 years. aretully Gradeg, 


Introducer 
of the 


PEA 


RL GOOSEBERRY 


+ 
I offer all the Standard Varieties including Columbian, London and Conrath Raspberries, Rathbu 
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berries, Pomona and Red Cross Currants, ete. Buy your plants direct from the grower If you want plantas 
grow. Send for Fall Catalogue, ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. y.“ 
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of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. 
weekly. Take advantage’of this offer while it lasts. 


$1.50 Per Bay and Expenses. 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state 
Permanent position 
Address, 


and county 
guaranteed, Pay 











should be used. ngly. during hot HICHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N, Y 
weather, and there e added argument | = ars cca nc eens rn mes imeem me 7 
that the whole sys eraves a change REDUCED TO ONLY 35 CENTS 
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PROMISE FULFIEES 


it re ary = Sa. Sao SS Se eek 
EING a complete embodiment of all the curious facts connected 


voyance gives one power over their acquaintances, 


other places, though thonsands of miles distant, 
enables you to discover things lost, hidden or stolen. 


in fact all their movements may be known. 
know which horses will win the races and which elub will win the game. 
one’s clothing and ascertain whether you are sound ana healthy; 


are.true to each other. MESMERISM enables one to stop pain of 


of the human body as it it were made of glass. 
husband or wife. 


can control any man or woman asa mother does her child. 
cing chargds, 


American Importing Co., 520 Station L, 


THE SECRETS OF CLAIRVOYANCE, 


With full Instructions How to Become an Operator of 
Mesmerism, Psychology, Spiritualism and a Spiri 


with the above strange sciences this 
book opens the sealed door at once and inakes one 3a Clsirvoycnt,2 Mesmerist, 2 Psychologist and 
Spirit Medium, without spending money to learn from those already skilled. With thist 
your possession all mystery will disappear, and what before seemed to 
planation will be ag clear as the light of day. Jt should be sold tor $100. instead of 35cents, Clair. 
> Anyone cun become a proficient operator 

and then the advantages are very great, and the benefits enormous. Clairvo 
destiny and the final results of all ventures and speculations, and gives wisdom to the uniearned, Clair. 
Voyance teaches how to get on in the world and own houses and lands, and gold and silver mines. and 
where to find treasures hidden or buried, and how to accumulate money very rapidly. 
one to discover, describe, locate and generally cure diseases, and discern things that are transpiring at 
Clairvoyance overcomes trouble of any kind and 

It enables us to tell what an absent 
or has done, in times past. Clairvoyance enables a person to know whether their lover is 
It reveals lucky numbers in lotteries, and enables one tg 
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one is doing, 
true or false; 


Clairvoyants can see through 


also can tell whether married persong 


any kind almost instantly, 


Cures Neuralgia and nervous headache; see through brick wall; produce unconsciousness, leaving no 
remembrance of occurances when awakened. Clairvoyance puts you in possession of the key to wealth, 
It reveais the location of Minerals and precious Stones and orings back lost friends. 
perform miraculous cures of diseases as done by the prophets and healers by seeing through every 

it i It enables one to discover and win their future 
Clairvoyance determines thousand of important things not named here for lack of 
Bpace. Every secret of any value connected with either PSYCHOLOGY. MESMERISM AnD SPIRITU. 
ALISM, is explained so acurately and simply that any person owning this Great Book can beccmea 
gool Clairvoyant,‘a good Mesmerist, a gooa Psychologist and a good Spirit Medium. With a knowledge 
of Mesmerism. as this book teaches. you can make anyone pee every secret of their life, and you 

rice, 35 
A Very Valuable, Strange and Wonderful Book. Cut this out, 


It teaches how to 
part 


Cents. We pay forward 


New Yo k, 





DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 


some of our prices. 

REVOLVERS from $2.00 up. 
WATCHES from $2.00 up. 
DIAMONDS from $3.00 per carat up. 


sé sé 


PINS 
STUDS “ 


HALF THE RETAIL PRICE of merchants, 
in our line, we are in a position to supp 
invited on any subject. 

We do all kinds of repair work: have the largest 
in your.work for an estimate. We also pay highest 
one in every town to represent us. Send two-cen 
territory and outfit. 


RINGS set with DIAMONDS, from $2.00 up. 


Chains, Charms, Novelties, Silverware and everything in the jewelry line at LESS THAN 
: Cameras and Kodaks at from $1.00 up. All warranted, 
Cheap plated goods for county fairs a specialty. Cane racks, ete. Anything you may want, not 
ly you with same. at wholesale prices. Correspondence 


shop in the west and warrant all work. Send 


prices for old gold and silver. 
t stamp for illustrated catalogue and write for 


SEARS JEWELRY CoO. 


JEWELRY, 


Revolvers, Cameras, Musical Instruments, Etc, 


We are the only firm in the United States that sell goods to the consumer at 
WHOLESALE PRICES. We de it and want you to give us a trial order. Read 
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See Loudon Red Raspberry, Red Cross Currants, ete. 
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Horse Ownersleflry 
GOMBAULT’S 


Bride (enthusiast 
presents! 





Making Light of Them. 





ically)—Oh, what lovely 


Four piano lamps, a gas stove, 

candelabra, three banquet lamps— 
Groom (gloomily)—Humph! 

burn!—New York Journal. 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Care TO AND 


The Safest, t BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunchesor Blemishes from 
SUPERSEDES ALL CA 








FROA THE 


fEST... 





TER 

FIRI mpossible to produce scar or biemts 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
$1.50 per bottle. Sold dl druzgists, st 
charges paid, with full directions 

end for descriptive circulars, 2 


ALL POINTS 


Price 
sent by express 
for its use. #8 
THER LAWRINCH-WILLIAMS “'0., Cleveland 0. 








CURRANT BUSHES 
For Sale at: Low Prices. 


CHAS. 


NEW YORK 


{77 Washington 


BY THE 


Grand: Trunk Ry. System. 


For Rates and other information apply to 


ARE REACHED 


CLARKE; 


STATE AGENT, 


St., «Buffalo, Hi. ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


— 








We have the finest supply of 2-year-old 
currant plants we have ever grown. Send 
foe special low prices to large planters. 
We make a specialty of eurrants, and 
have our propagating fields free from all 
spurious plants. We also have cuttings 
by the million. 
We are headquarters for currants and 
gooseberries, 
All the leading varieties—Fay’s Prolific, 
Cherry, Victoria, Prince Albert, Red 
Dutch, Red: Cross, etc. 

~ GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
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“I’ve been don’ting most of the time.’— 





it in all over United States. 


USUAL PRICE. 
R. View Frui t Farm, Bridgman, Mich. 


‘Rochester, N. Y. 


the price of Rural New Yorker a 
recently the price was $2.00 per year 
was more ably edited or more care 
ducted than now. American Poultry 
is published monthly at Syracuse, N. }. a 
takes first rank among the poultry pape’ 
The effort of the management of the 
Grower is to make it ‘better and better ¢ 


Remember you have to send us only © 
bave all three papers mailed to your 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


BIG VALUE! 
“SURE RUFF” 


FOR $1.00 
Rural Rew Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ALL THREE PAPERS FOR GHLY $1.00 


lone and until 
r. 1¢ nevet 
fully col 
“Advocate 

7 all 


Fruit 
yery 


&1,00 to 
adress 
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Water Drin 





To keep in health a pe 
rom tw@ to four quarts 0 
The system requires to be 
organs flooded with wa’ 
cleansing efficacy, wate 
matter and carries it thr 
The purer the water the ‘ 
of absorption. Some diseas 
have been known to y 
drinking of pure spring w 
or alcoholic drinks canno 
of pure water. In many 
liver troubles have been 1 
of beer or alcoholic drin! 
ascertained by the medi 
rheumatism, local heart 
tion, painful savellings, er 
kidney disorders are caust 
eral or local impeded circu 
tonie and blood purifier 
medium—pure spring 
Magazine. 





Value of Ap 





Apples have many good 
ties. Chemically they a 
vegetable fibre, albume! 
chlorophyl, malic acid, ii 
water. Furthermore, the 
say, that the apple 
percentage of phosphoru 
adapted to renewing the « 
matter of the brain and 
It is, perhaps, for some r¢ 
derstood, that old Scandi 
represent the apples as 
gods, who, when they felt 
growing feeble and infirm. 
fruit, renewing their pow: 
body. Fhe acids of the a 
ular use for men of sedent: 
livers are sluggish in act 
serving to eliminate from 1 
matters, which, if retain 
the brain heavy and dull, 
jaundice or skin eruptions 
troubles. ‘Some such expe! 
led. to.the custom of tak 
with roast pork, rich goos 
dishes. The malic acid 
either raw or cooked. wi! 
excess of chalky matter en; 
ing too much meat. It is 
such fruits as apple, the pe: 
when taken ripe and with« 
ish acidity in the stomach | 
yoke it. Their vegetable s: 
are converted into alkalin 
e chemica] action. of the 
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*. ich tend to counteract 
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Varicose Ve 








Varicose veins are alwa 
continued -and unusual pr‘ 
blood within the blood vess: 
them to. stretch, both in 
width. The stretching oc 
and is-usually in an advan 
the ‘pain is felt. 

The veins about the ar 
are usually the ‘first to 
small, superficial part of t 
bluish and more prominent 
may have a beaded outli 
_tion may disappear for a tin 
with increased discomfort 
veins, unless cared for, 
numher of. complications. 

The tissue aroynd an e! 
poerly mourished, and is lis 
and degeneration, with raj 
uleers, which are healed 
culty. 

The vein may become s 
point near the surface that 
it may-waste away and tl 
ured. - The loss of bloed ] 
able. Such a rupture is a 
and. may be dangerous to | 

The hardened tissue ofte 
varicose veins is a result « 
the watery portion of ths 
their weakened walls. 

The lower extremities 
to -varicosities of the veil 
cobdition is frequently fo 

The treatment consists ii! 
ing. their development. | 
especially: in the diseased 
toned up. -Hygienic and ¢ 
should be‘employed to im 
eral condition. .-The vein 1 
ed by local means. An « 
an elastic bandage, or a 
bandage-does this effectiv 
age must.be tightly and sn 
beginning at.the toes, am 
turns covering every portio 

While sitting, the patien 
the foot.on a foot rest. 
bed should be slightly rais 
the yvenous.return. 

Standing, more than wa! 
varicosities. Walking anc 
cess-may also increase the « 
exercise, it is recommended 
ed parts be bathed in cold 
veins firmly rubbed in the « 
heart. 

Uleers, hemorrhages an 
cations call for a physician’ 
Companion. 































The Food of th 





The Open Chureh, 2 mag: 
Christianity, has an articl 
Atwater, of Wesleyan uni 
agent of the United States 
agriculture in charge of it 
food and nutrition, on 
Food and Nutrition of the ) 
of his statements are star 
ful, but alas! too true. “T 
ful People in their food ec 
Door.” “The poor man’s t 
Spent in the market; the pi 
18 Worst cooked and served : 
Case is cited of a very pot 
a family of children, all bri 
trious and well intentioned. 
in the way of earning a 
menéy. Of the first $2 
ceived 60 cents went for j 
ful of which contains less 1 
@ slice of bread. In anothe 
Coal Jaborer earns from $: 

+ @ccording as he has w< 
Spent 35 cents a day for br 
cents would have puid- fo 
@te., and extra coul, had t 





